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Aspects  of 

Mexican  Literature  Today 

By  ROBERT  G.  MEAD,  JR. 


Literature  in  Mexico,  both  creative  and 
critical,  is  currently  being  produced  in 
an  unprecedented  period  of  national 
expansion.  In  recent  years  economic,  social, 
political,  and  cultural  changes  have  taken 
place  in  that  country  which  often  amaze 
even  the  most  experienced  observer,  and 
many  Mexicans — especially  the  upper  and 
middle  classes — are  living  better  than  they 
ever  have  in  the  past.  The  country  is  no 
problem-free  Utopia,  of  course,  and  a  great 
many  varied  problems  remain  to  be  solved. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  nation’s  educated  citizens  are 
developing  an  awareness  of  these  problems 
and  are  interested  in  thinking  about  possi¬ 
ble  solutions  for  some  of  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  material  boom,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  diverse  pattern  of  influ¬ 
ences  upon  the  national  ideals  and  way  of 
life,  Mexican  letters  are  thriving  as  never 
before  and  mirroring  to  a  notable  degree 
some  of  the  fundamental  issues  which  en¬ 
gross  the  country’s  intelligentsia.  One  can 
perceive  in  Mexican  literary  production,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  as  a  principal  or  lateral 
motif,  certain  recurrent  themes  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  show  a  growing  trend  on  the 
part  of  the  intellectual  to  ask  himself  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Mexican,  what  are  the  val¬ 
ues  of  the  national  way  of  life,  and  what 
forces  seem  to  be  shaping  Mexico’s  cul¬ 
tural  future. 


Samuel  Ramos,  a  university  professor  of 
philosophy,  was  one  of  the  first  in  late  years 
to  write  in  this  introspective,  analytic  vein 
when  he  published  his  Perfil  del  hombre  y 
la  cultura  en  Mexico  in  1934.  His  essay 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  cultured 
Mexican  suffered  from  an  inhibitive  infer¬ 
iority  complex  (which  was  actually  unjusti¬ 
fied)  and  needed  to  become  more  aware  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  nation’s  achieve¬ 
ments  when  evaluated  in  their  proper  frame 
of  reference,  rather  than  against  a  European 
or  North  American  background.  Ramos’s 
grave  and  deeply  probing  meditations 
found  favor  among  a  few  scholars  but  they 
appeared  at  a  time  of  resurgent  nationalism 
and  were  far  from  popular.  Actually,  of 
course,  Ramos  continued  the  work  of  earlier 
thinkers  such  as  Jose  Maria  Vigil,  Justo  Sie¬ 
rra  and,  above  all,  Alfonso  Reyes  (b.  1889). 
These  men  were  concerned  with  making 
possible  in  Mexico  the  realization  of  a  sol¬ 
idly-rooted  national  culture  which  would 
be  a  function  of  the  best  indigenous  compo¬ 
nents  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  finest  uni¬ 
versal  elements  on  the  other. 

Other  recent  notable  examples  of  similar 
national  self-analysis — and  a  few  must 
suffice  here — would  include  the  works  of 
Octavio  Paz,  poet  and  critic;  Leopoldo  Zea, 
a  philosopher  interested  in  the  history  of 
ideas;  the  critics  Jose  Luis  Martinez  and 
Emmanuel  Carballo;  the  dramatists  Ccles- 
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tino  Gorostiza  and  Rodolfo  Usigli;  and  the 
novelists  Luis  Spota  and  Carlos  Puentes. 
Needless  to  say,  one  could  list  many  other 
authors  and  Mexican  artists,  architects,  and 
musicians  whose  works  and  writings  also 
show  a  similar  preoccupation. 

Since  the  novel  today  is  the  most  effective 
medium  of  social  criticism,  a  brief  analysis 
of  two  of  Mexico’s  best-selling  examples  of 
the  genre  will  show  us  the  country  as  many 
of  its  younger  writers  see  it.  Both  of  their 
books  have  great  merit,  and  they  are  best¬ 
sellers  because  their  readers  buy  them  out 
of  interest  in  the  problems  which  they  pre¬ 
sent  rather  than  because  they  were  written 
to  cater  to  popular  taste. 

Luis  Spota’s  Cast  cl  paraiso,  published  in 
October,  1956,  has  been  reprinted,  and  late 
in  1958  was  still  the  No.  i  best-seller  among 
the  works  of  national  writers.  Its  protago¬ 
nist  is  a  bogus  Italian  prince,  a  rogue  or 
picaro  descended  from  the  Golden  Age  pro¬ 
totype,  who  comes  to  contemporary  Mexico 
after  an  apprenticeship  in  New  York  and 
California  in  the  hope  of  making  a  killing 
in  high  society.  He  almost  succeeds  but  his 
meteoric  career  ends  when  his  frauds  and 
deceits  are  exposed  and  his  true  character 
emerges.  In  recounting  his  hero’s  escapades 
Spota  finds  ample  opportunity  to  ridicule 
the  gullibility,  adulation,  egotism  and  ras- 
tacuerismo  of  the  characters  he  believes 
compose  the  “top  level”  of  his  country’s  so¬ 
ciety.  His  principal  target  is  the  almost  in¬ 
stinctive  admiration  of  these  people  for  all 
things  foreign  and  the  corresponding  re¬ 
jection  of  their  Mexican  heritage.  This  be¬ 
havior  presumably  stems  from  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  inferiority  complex  already  mentioned. 

Aside  from  the  protagonist  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters,  few  of  the  people  in  these 
pages  are  more  than  pupptets  surprised  in 
characteristic  and  revealing  actions  and 
poses.  But  the  broad  picture  which  Spota 
paints  on  his  complex  canvas  reveals  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  Mexico’s  haut  monde. 

This  novel  is  relatively  long  (453  pages), 
and  flashbacks  alternate  with  straightfor¬ 


ward  description  and  narrative.  Despite  its 
minoi;  blemishes  and  partial  view  of  the 
country's  society,  Casi  el  paraiso  successful¬ 
ly  continues  the  long  Mexican  tradition  of 
genial  social  satire. 

Almost  two  years  later,  in  March  1958, 
Carlos  Puentes  published  La  regidn  mis 
transparente,  which  was  quickly  hailed  as 
the  best  Mexican  novel  in  recent  years  and 
soon  reached  the  No.  9  spot  on  the  l)est- 
seller  list  of  national  works.  Puentes  mock¬ 
ingly  borrows  his  title  from  a  phrase  Al¬ 
fonso  Reyes  used  to  describe  the  clear  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and 
shows  how  the  deep  and  complex  forces 
at  work  within  the  Mexican  psyche  make  it 
anything  but  transparent. 

Into  a  book  almost  exactly  the  same 
length  as  Cast  el  paraiso  Puentes  packs  a 
much  broader  and  more  intuitive  vision  of 
the  life  Mexicans  lead  at  every  social  level. 
Although  he  does  not  side  with  any  one 
group,  being  concerned  primarily  with 
showing  the  self-interest,  materialism,  and 
loneliness  he  finds  so  prevalent  among  his 
compatriots,  one  quickly  senses  that  Puen¬ 
tes  is  not  content  with  the  kind  of  life  he 
communicates  so  well.  Most  Mexicans,  he 
suggests,  never  realize  themselves  fully; 
they  lead  a  vaguely  frustrated  half-life,  vexed 
by  causes  they  never  comprehend  com¬ 
pletely.  They  are  lost  in  a  culture  which 
lacks  orientation,  integration,  and  strong 
national  roots,  and  are  attracted  by  a  glit¬ 
tering  complex  of  values,  goals,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  most  of  which  are  foreign  (American 
and  European)  and  therefore  difficult,  often 
impossible,  for  them  to  assimilate  thorough¬ 
ly.  In  a  word,  they  exhibit  the  symptoms 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  born  into  a  transitional  way  of 
life,  into  a  world  of  rapid  and  manifold 
developments. 

Technically,  La  region  mas  transparente 
is  a  thoroughly  contemporary  novel.  With¬ 
in  its  basically  realistic  framework,  there 
are  flashbacks  and  interior  monologues  of 
the  stream-of-consciousness  type.  Stylistic- 
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ally,  it  is  reminiscent  of  Dos  Passos  and 
Thomas  Wolfe,  and  in  mood  it  often  recalls 
the  somber  soul-searching  of  such  works 
as  Eduardo  Mallea’s  Historia  de  una  pasidn 
argentina  and  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada’s 
Cabeza  de  Goliat,  a  psychic  dissection  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Fuentes’s  book  is  a  cross-section  of  Mexi¬ 
can  life  in  the  last  half-century,  principally 
as  it  is  lived  in  the  huge  Mexican  metropo¬ 
lis  and  capital  city.  Although  the  historical 
link  connecting  the  many  characters  is  the 
Mexican  Revolution,  the  novelist  really  is 
concerned  with  showing  us  the  past  in  the 
present  and  hinting  at  the  future,  and  the 
reader  docs  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
essential  continuity  of  the  country’s  histori¬ 
cal  process.  On  a  broad  screen,  with  a  great 
economy  of  description,  a  magnificent  ear 
for  dialogue,  and  a  well-conceived  cast  of 
characters,  the  author  shows  us  the  betrayal 
of  the  noble  idea  of  social  justice  which  was 
implicit  in  the  Revolution.  The  new  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  aristocrats  who  have 
emerged  from  the  movement  are  dominat¬ 
ed  by  selfish  materialism  and  quiet  their 
conscience  by  saying  “what’s  good  for  us 
means  ‘progress’  for  Mexico.’’  Fuentes  also 
exhibits  other  social  classes  in  every  possible 
situation,  and  in  so  doing  makes  manifest 
the  alienation  of  the  national  culture  result¬ 
ing  from  the  impact  of  foreign  (largely 
American)  customs,  techniques,  and  even 
language.  In  a  word,  Mexico  for  Carlos 
Fuentes  is  a  nation  without  a  true  charac¬ 
ter,  a  spiritual  wasteland.  The  only  hope¬ 
ful,  redeeming  characteristic  which  remains 
after  the  author’s  destructive  analysis  is  the 
fecund  vitality,  the  energy  as  yet  unchan- 
/  neled,  which,  if  anything,  is  even  stronger 
now  than  in  the  past. 

Critical  and  public  reaction  to  a  work 
which  achieves  such  a  striking  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  country  mirrors  quite  well  the 
chief  currents  of  thought  today  in  regard  to 
Mexican  life.  One  can  distinguish  at  least 
three  general  divisions  or  groupings  among 
those  who  have  reacted  in  print  to  ha  regiSn 


mas  transparente,  and  each  critic  undoubt¬ 
edly  reflects  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
divergent  public  opinion. 

First,  there  is  the  hypernationalistic  view. 
This  is  held  by  writers  and  readers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  exists  a  Mexican  culture  in 
isolation,  born  of  itself,  and  owing  nothing 
to  nor  needing  anything  of  universal  cul¬ 
ture.  In  this  view,  social  criticism  is  permis¬ 
sible  but  not  intellectual  denunciation,  or  a 
purely  cultural  protest.  Surrealism,  Joyce, 
Kafka,  etc.,  are  foreign,  exotic,  and  forbid¬ 
den.  This  group  censures  Fuentes  for  us¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  Joyce  and  Dos  Passos, 
thinking  thereby  to  destroy  him  critically. 
What  they  dislike  in  his  novel  is  his  refusal 
to  look  through  rose-colored  glasses,  his 
failure  to  see  his  country  in  terms  of  only 
good  or  bad  people,  oppressor  and  op¬ 
pressed,  exploiter  and  exploited.  They  do 
not  realize  or  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  novelist  seeks  to  communicate  a  vision 
of  the  whole  Mexican,  interpreted  according 
to  no  dogma  and  without  ethical  qualifica¬ 
tions  or  pseudo-moral  classifications. 

Also  negative  in  its  view  of  La  regidn  mds 
transparente  is  a  second,  heterogeneous 
group  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  more 
cohesive  and  might  have  been  called  social 
realists.  By  its  members  Fuentes  is  seen  as  a 
betrayer  of  the  revolutionary  tradition  in 
literature  (which  has  often  meant  a  refusal 
to  see  any  spots  on  the  bright  sun  of  the 
Revolution’s  ideals,  frequently  glorified  but 
not  always  achieved) .  He  is  also  denounced 
by  them  as  a  reactionary  writer,  one  of  small 
creative  talent,  and  his  book  is  dismissed  as 
inept,  too  long  and  tiresome,  anti-Mexican, 
etc.  No  significant,  detailed  analysis  of  the 
novel  is  attempted  and  the  goal  of  these 
critics  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  that  of 
minimizing  reader-interest. 

On  the  favorable  side  are  to  be  found  the 
opinions  of  a  not  very  strongly  organized 
cosmopolitan  or  universalist  grouping 
whose  members  include  many  of  the 
younger  and  not  a  few  of  the  country’s 
older  intellectuals.  Although  the  group’s 
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political  complexion  is  principally  liberal,  it 
also  counts  some  conservatives  and  radicals 
within  its  ranks.  Certainly  not  all  of  these 
universalists,  who  are  highly  individual¬ 
ized,  agree  with  Fuentes’s  interpretation  of 
Mexico,  but  all  of  them  do  favor  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  base  of  Mexican  culture  and  a 
movement  away  from  the  strong  but  lim¬ 
iting  currents  of  literary  and  politicjd  na¬ 
tionalism  which  have  characterized  the 
last  decades.  Their  objectives  are  not  easily 
understood  by  the  country’s  masses  and  are 
frequently  considered  almost  treasonous  by 
those  whose  orientation  is  strongly  national¬ 
istic,  not  to  say  chauvinistic.  Consequently, 
the  universalists’  views  are  subject  to  con¬ 
siderable  distortion  and  misinterpretation. 
This  group,  notwithstanding  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  its  individuals  in  regard  to  the 
novel,  defends  Fuentes’s  right  to  publish  it 
and  his  right  to  have  it  judged  hy  literary 
criteria  rather  than  by  patriotic,  “proletar¬ 
ian”  or  social-  realist  standards.  Small  and 
almost  silent  not  too  long  ago,  the  universal¬ 
ists  are  growing  more  numerous  very  rapid¬ 
ly  as  more  and  more  Mexicans  travel 
abroad,  study  in  other  lands,  and  extend 
their  intellectual  horizon  to  distant  places. 
Fuentes  himself  is  a  member  of  this  group, 
and  what  doubtless  unites  him  to  it  is  the 
belief  in  the  artist’s  creative  autonomy  and 
his  right  to  be  judged  by  artistic  and  not 
pragmatic  standards  and  values. 

Jose  Luis  Martinez,  another  Mexican  uni- 
versalist,  mindful  of  the  earlier  struggles  of 


like-minded  writers,  has  eloquently  sum¬ 
med  up  the  case  for  authors  such  as  Fuen- 
tes.  These  are  men  whose  creative  talent 
can  transmute  the  spiritual  singularity  de¬ 
rived  from  the  inevitable  and  passive  na¬ 
tionalism  of  Mexican  life  today  into  a  work 
of  esthetic  merit  and  a  profound  and  uni¬ 
versal  nature : 

^'Hemos  llcgado  ya  a  expresar  cabal- 
mente  esta  nacionalidad  profunda.^  Me 
parece  que  solo  a  partir  del  periodo  mo- 
dernista,  y  mas  rotundamente  en  la  epoca 
contemporanea,  la  literatura  de  Mexico  y 
la  de  toda  Hispanoamerica  han  alcanzado 
ya  una  expresion  tan  original  y  nacional 
como  cs  posible  en  literatura.  Cuando  el 
cscritor  de  Hispanoamerica  ha  sentido 
confianza  en  cl  rango  cstetico  de  la  reali¬ 
dad  de  su  pueblo  y  de  su  tierra,  sea  no 
como  otras  realidades;  cuando  se  ha  deci- 
dido  a  expresar  aquella  realidad  con  los 
recursos  lingiifsticos  que  le  son  propios; 
cuando  ha  aprendido,  en  suma,  a  confiar 
en  su  propia  dimension,  que  equivale  a 
decir  en  sus  propias  limitaciones,  entonces 
ha  comenzado  a  crear  verdaderamente 
una  literatura  propia  de  la  nacion  a  que 
pcrtencce. 

Mas  ahora  que  esta  autonomi'a  de 
nuestra  literatura  parece  un  hecho  obvio  e 
indiscutible,  cs  plausible  recordar  que, 
para  conquistarla,  los  hombres  que  co- 
menzaron  a  sonar  en  ella  hace  mas  de 
cien  anos  tuvieron  que  destruir  los  despo- 
tismos  del  pasado  y  las  inercias  mentales 
de  nucstros  escritorcs,  y  tuvieron  que  ga- 
nar  muchas  batallas  intelcctuales,  no  me- 
nos  heroicas  y  fertiles  que  las  batallas  en 
que  con  las  armas  obtuvimos  la  libertad. 

University  of  Connecticut 


Lion  Feuchtwanger  and  the 


Historical  Novel 

By  F.  S.  GROSSHUT 

Lion  Feuchtwanger  died  in  California 
on  December  21,  1958,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  He  left  an  epical  work 
that  spans  an  arch  over  many  thousand 
years  of  human  history.  Odyssey  and  para¬ 
ble  of  this  liberal  mind  are  eloquently  mir¬ 
rored  in  his  work  and  destiny:  His  life 
journey  led  him  from  Munich,  his  home 
town,  to  Berlin,  then,  driven  into  emigra¬ 
tion  by  the  violence  of  the  Third  Reich,  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  after  an  adventur¬ 
ous  escape  from  a  French  concentration 
camp,  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  a  new  flow¬ 
ering  of  the  creative  word,  of  the  “fighting 
conscience”  bloomed  forth  from  an  intel¬ 
lectual  elite,  to  whom  California  had  of¬ 
fered  fortuitous  refuge:  Thomas  and  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Alfred 
Ddblin,  Franz  Werfel,  Alfred  Neumann, 
Bruno  Frank,  Bertolt  Brecht,  Erich  Maria 
Remarque,  Emil  Ludwig,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  With  the  exception  of  Remarque,  all  of 
them  are  no  longer  among  the  living,  most 
of  them  buried  on  foreign  soil:  Franz  Wer¬ 
fel,  Bruno  Frank,  Heinrich  Mann,  Lion 
Feuchtwanger  in  America,  Thomas  Mann 
and  Emil  Ludwig  in  Switzerland,  Alfred 
Ddblin  in  France.  With  Lion  Feucht¬ 
wanger  an  eventful  era  has  come  to  an  end. 
But  the  spiritual  heritage  remains;  it  is  at 
once  evidence  and  bequest. 

The  writer  Lion  Feuchtwanger  is  best 
characterized  by  his  passion  for  reason.  His 
novels  fulfil  a  sociological  function:  They 
convey  insight.  Today,  we  thoughtfully 
trace  the  wise  books  of  this  master  of  epic- 
ally  shaped  history,  from  his  novel  Power 
(“Jew  Siiss”)  and  The  Ugly  Duchess  (Die 
Hiissliche  Herzogtn)  to  Success  (Erfolg), 
the  most  important  political  novel  in  Ger¬ 


man  literature;  from  his  impressive  trilogy 
about  Flavius  Josephus  to  the  effective  nov¬ 
el  Paris  Gazette  (Exit)  from  The  Opper- 
manns  to  Simone,  the  novel  of  the  French 
resistance.  Prior  to  these  came  the  masterly 
drawing  of  a  Fascist  dictatorship  in  The 
Pretender  (Der  Falsche  Nero).  After  his 
escape  from  the  Vichy  concentration  camp 
with  the  help  of  American  friends — narrat¬ 
ed  in  his  book  The  Devil  in  France  (Un- 
holdes  Franhreich) — he  surprised  the  lit¬ 
erary  world  with  his  monumental  novel 
Proud  Destiny  (Waffen  fiir  America,  also 
called:  Die  Fiichse  im  Weinberg).  Epical 
masterpieces  followed,  ripe  and  mature: 
T his  Is  the  Hour  ( Goya  oder  der  arge  Weg 
der  Erf^enntnis),  ’Tis  Folly  to  Be  Wise 
(Narrenweisheit),  Racjuel,  the  Jewess  of 
Toledo  (Spanische  Ballade),  culminating 
in  the  rock-like  strength,  the  mellow  wis¬ 
dom  and  fX)ctry  of  his  last  work,  Jephthah 
and  His  Daughter  (Jefta  und  seine  Toch- 
ter). 

Feuchtwanger  stated  his  concept  of  the 
historical  novel  in  several  essays  and  com¬ 
ments  UjX)n  his  books.  We  refer  to  his  in¬ 
troduction  to  Success,  his  epilogues  to  Paris 
Gazette  and  Jephthah  and  His  Daughter, 
his  essay  on  his  novel  Proud  Destiny,  his 
“Attempt  at  an  Autobiography.”  Every¬ 
where  we  find  lucidity  in  the  careful  use  of 
a  principle  of  order. 

The  study  of  Feuchtwanger’s  work  re¬ 
veals  his  endeavor  to  renew  the  historical 
novel.  The  earlier  German  novels  were  es¬ 
sentially  novels  of  development  (Entwicl{- 
lungsromane).  Their  center  was  the  hero; 
the  reader  experienced  the  hero’s  develop¬ 
ment,  his  fate,  growth,  years  of  conflict,  his 
sufferings  and  transformation.  The  plot 
demonstrated  ad  majorem  gloriam  the  life 
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of  the  hero.  The  same  applied  to  the  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  hero.  Rise,  expansion,  summit, 
and  fall  were  the  stages  in  which  the  hero 
manifested  himself.  The  plot  was  invented 
for  the  hero’s  sake.  The  culminating  and 
concluding  achievements  of  this  concept 
were  Gottfried  Keller’s  Der  Griine  Hein¬ 
rich  and  Thomas  Mann’s  Buddenhrookj. 
But  these  excellent  works  tended  to  blur  the 
fundamental  problem.  The  dominating  po¬ 
sition  of  the  hero  concealed  the  great  temp¬ 
tations  for  the  author  and  the  reader;  the 
plot  became  egocentric,  it  distorted  life  and 
led  to  romantic  sentimentalities;  the  danger 
of  black-and-white  characterization  arose. 

This  tendency  was  most  hazardous  when 
applied  to  the  historical  novel;  for  the  his¬ 
torical  novel  demands  an  adequate  account 
of  an  era,  it  demands  a  measure  of  historical 
truth  and  reality.  In  Germany,  before  the 
First  World  War,  the  hero  of  the  historical 
novels  was  in  most  cases  a  war  hero  serving 
Pan-Germanistic  aims. 

Here  Lion  Feuchtwanger  stepped  in.  Out 
of  the  German  historical  novel  he  created 
the  European  historical  novel.  Insight  and 
awareness  became  the  center  of  the  higher 
historical  truth.  History  has  meaning,  his¬ 
tory  moves  forward,  it  may  move  slowly 
and  at  random,  but  the  progress  toward  rea¬ 
son  and  enlightenment  is  visible.  (It  moves 
somewhat  like  the  Echternacher  Spring- 
prozession — two  jumps  forward,  one  jump 
back.)  Feuchtwanger  believed  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  human  history.  His  works  manifest 
his  militant  humanism  against  injustice  and 
violence. 

Feuchtwanger  discovered  a  polar  tension 
in  the  history  of  the  peoples.  Inherent  in 
it  arc  the  contradictions  of  life.  This  ten¬ 
sion  is  most  truly  determined  by  man,  his 
instincts  and  desires,  by  his  thoughts,  ac¬ 
tions,  and  interests.  The  historical  events 
arc  mirrored  in  the  human  beings,  most 
obviously  in  the  type  of  the  political  gam¬ 
bler.  Here  it  becomes  clearly  evident  that 
there  are  certain  forces  behind  the  acting 
characters  which  decisively  influence  the 


trend  of  human  development.  They  arc 
the  expression  of  certain  ideas.  These  ideas 
are  of  an  antagonistic  nature,  and  they  are 
in  conflict.  The  destiny  of  mankind  de¬ 
pends  on  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the 
other. 

What  is  this  polar  tension?  What  are 
these  forces  and  conflicting  ideas  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Feuchtwanger  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
power  and ;  eason.  In  all  his  novels  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  is  the  showdown  between  power 
and  reason.  Usually  the  representatives  of 
f)ower  turn  out  to  be  political  gamblers.  At 
the  times  of  medieval  absolutism  it  was  the 
king  who  abused  his  power;  his  device 
read:  “Je  suis  parce  que  je  suis”  (I  am  be¬ 
cause  I  am),  and  no  less  the  rebellious  no¬ 
bility:  “Der  Konig  absolut  /  Wenn  er  un- 
sern  Willen  tut.”  (The  king  may  be  abso¬ 
lute  if  he  does  what  we  want  him  to  do). 

Lion  Feuchtwanger  attacked  the  abuses 
of  power  by  the  creative  means  of  the  mind. 
He  demonstrated  how,  for  thousands  of 
years,  jx>wer  had  used  force  and  violence 
to  suppress  reason.  He  “looked,”  he  ‘“ex¬ 
plained.”  He  made  the  facts  speak,  the  cau¬ 
sality.  The  majority  would  always  stick  to 
their  unreserved  glorification  of  power,  the 
majority  would  always  tolerate  justice’s  be¬ 
ing  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  ruthless  power, 
the  majority  would  close  its  eyes  before  the 
historical  and  economic  truth,  and  would 
not  recognize  “that  which  is”  and  “the  eter¬ 
nal  recurrence  of  the  same.”  The  latter  prin¬ 
ciple,  well  known  since  Ecclesiastes,  the 
ancient  philosophers,  Giovanni  Battista 
Vico,  Nietzsche,  has  of  course  nothing  to  do 
with  the  distortions  by  fascistic  ideologies. 
Only  the  lesson  of  history  recurs,  and  is  mis¬ 
understood  so  frequently  and  with  grave 
consequences. 

Here  the  writer  Lion  Feuchtwanger 
arose.  He  warned  against  underestimating 
violence  and  revealed  its  sinister  stature:  the 
anti-social  hostility  of  the  great  and  the 
small  p>olitical  gamblers,  beginning  with 
the  ancient  Caesars  to  the  modern  Fiihrcr- 
dictators;  the  reactionary  forces  which  Goe- 
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the  called  “retarding  demons,”  .  a  re¬ 
membrance  to  my  contemporaries,  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  later  generations,”  wrote  Feuchtwan- 
ger’s  Flavius  Josephus.  The  novel  Success 
became  a  prophetic  prediction  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  tragedy. 

Against  the  image  of  violence  in  the 
hands  of  power,  Feuchtwanger  put  the  im¬ 
age  of  reason.  Against  falsehood  he  put 
knowledge  and  truth.  He  did  it  clearly, 
calmly,  factually.  He  attacked  the  “mysti¬ 
cism”  of  political  discussions.  He  made 
reason  his  weapon.  People  had  to  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  meaning  of  inner  and 
outer  freedom.  People  had  failed  at  all 
times  to  understand  violence  and  injustice, 
and  so  they  submitted  to  them.  But  also  at 
all  times,  a  knowing  minority  would  stand 
up  against  violence  and  injustice;  against 
the  political  gamblers  in  the  service  of 
power,  the  counter-players  of  reason  would 
act. 

Player  and  counter-player — that  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  stage.  And  the  out¬ 
standing  merit  of  Lion  Feuchtwanger  is 
the  fact  that  he  applied  the  law  of  the  drama 
to  the  historical  novel.  (N.B.  Power  [“Jew 
Siiss”]  was  first  written  as  a  play).  This  is 
how  Lion  Feuchtwanger  revived  and  re¬ 
newed  the  German  historical  novel,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Power  and  Success.  He  adjusted 
it  to  the  tradition  of  significant  world  litera¬ 
ture.  His  historical  novel  was  no  longer 
huilt  around  the  characters,  the  “heroes”;  it 
set  out  from  the  idea,  interpreting  the 
events,  the  story. 

The  new  form  of  literature  disengaged 
itself  from  the  novel  of  development.  The 
new  historical  novel  was  to  be  more  than 
mere  biography  or  reportage.  Chronology 
became  of  secondary  importance.  The  char¬ 
acters  responded  to  the  events  of  the  story; 
the  events  obeyed  the  law  of  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect.  The  creative  law  of  life  must  be  in 
tune  with  the  story  in  order  to  make  life 
transparent. 

The  earlier  German  historical  novels  pre¬ 
sented  phantoms,  not  human  beings.  They 


were  photographs,  and  at  best  a  waste  of 
great  ability.  The  true  historical  novel  can 
only  become  alive  when  it  is  fed  with  real 
life,  when  it  differentiates,  when  true  ten¬ 
sion  is  based  on  the  enigmatical  contradic¬ 
tion  of  life,  when  it  conveys  the  knowledge 
that  meaningless  history  only  seems  to  be 
meaningless,  when  it  confirms  a  superior 
reality  where  those  contradictions  are 
solved.  Human  existence  is  ruled  by  good 
and  evil.  But  the  Bible  states  that  the  evil, 
too,  serves  the  good.  And  so  even  violence 
unwillingly  serves  reason  in  the  end.  The 
“artifice  of  history”  prevails.  Against  his  in¬ 
tentions,  the  political  gambler  confirms  rea¬ 
son.  The  demiurge  of  history  disguises 
events  and  characters  in  the  power-play  of 
history.  The  knowing  epic  poet  “adapts” 
and  forms  accordingly.  Out  of  the  enlight¬ 
enment  by  mind  and  history  rises  the  mas¬ 
ter  work  of  literature  outlasting  its  time. 

The  history  of  man  is  a  history  of  bloody 
struggles,  dramatic  events  of  “blood  and 
tears.”  But  simultaneously  it  contains  a 
good  portion  of  comicality,  the  element  of 
irony.  In  his  novel  Success  Feuchtwanger 
called  the  world-theater  a  “martlet  of  jus¬ 
tice.’’  It  is  a  murderous  grotesque  in  which 
adventurous  characters  try  everything  ima¬ 
ginable  to  escape  the  education  and  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history.  In  Feuchtwanger ’s  novel 
The  Pretender  (Der  Falsche  Nero)  the 
holders  of  power  know  but  will  not  admit 
it.  The  fool  enters  and  plays  a  sociological 
part — so  does  the  comic  Hierl  in  Success, 
and  Domitian’s  dwarf  Silen  in  Josephus 
and  the  Emperor.  The  fool’s  wisdom  per¬ 
forms  a  deadly  exposure,  as  Valerio  does  in 
Buchner’s  ’’Leonce  and  Lena.”  Disguised, 
the  truth  flows  from  the  “fool’s  wisdom” 
as  Feuchtwanger  called  his  novel  about 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  which  he  character¬ 
istically  began  with  the  death  of  the  “hero.” 
The  triumphs  of  the  Caesars  end  in  the 
circus. 

The  ill-humor  of  some  critics  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Feuchtwanger’s  work  is  not  acci¬ 
dental.  It  is  easy  to  understand  when  such 
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ill-humor  is  voiced  by  reactionary  German 
circles,  as  for  instance  when  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger  was  awarded  the  Literature  Prize 
of  the  City  of  Munich.  For  his  books  speak 
out  against  falsification  of  history,  against 
the  mendacious  myth  of  power  and  the  cult 
of  the  hero.  They  appeal  to  the  thinking 
reader,  they  stimulate  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sight.  They  are  carefully  composed  and 
shocking  to  prigs.  Calmly,  they  draw  the 
picture  of  ‘“that  which  is,”  undesired  by 
many.  With  Goethe,  he  prefers  injurious 
truth  to  useful  lie.  Romanticists  and  irra- 
tionalists  will  feel  disappointed  (Heinrich 
Mann:  “Everybody  is  born  with  irrational¬ 
ity;  but  reason  requires  effort”).  Feucht- 
wanger’s  novels  tell  of  the  thousands-of- 
years-old  insurrection  of  stupidity  and  “ac¬ 
tive  ignorance,”  and  he  unmasks  them — 
with  masterly  skill.  His  novels  teach  the 
meaning  of  history  without  pathos  or  ro¬ 
manticism,  in  the  service  of  truth.  They 
give  evidence  of  doubts  and  experiments. 
Some  of  his  friends  raised  objections 
against  Feuchtwanger’s  allegedly  exagger¬ 
ated  fairness  toward  figures  of  the  counter¬ 
part,  King  Louis  XVI  for  instance  or  Marie 
Antoinette  in  the  novel  Proud  Destiny. 
But  the  great  art  of  unbiased  empathy  for 
all  the  characters  is  a  main  virtue  of  signifi¬ 
cant  epics. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger  already  expressed  his 
credo  in  Success:  “.  . .  I  for  my  part  think 
the  only  way  to  change  the  world  is  to 
explain  it.  If  you  explain  it  plausibly  enough 
then  you  change  it  quietly  by  operation  of 
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reason.  It’s  only  the  men  who  can’t  explain 
it  plausibly  who  try  to  change  it  by  force 
.  .  .  Great  kingdoms  disappear,  but  a  good 
book  endures.  I  believe  in  well-written 
pages  more  than  in  machine-guns.”  “To 
look  and  to  explain,”  that  is  the  task.  Con¬ 
sequently  Feuchtwanger  turned  his  efforts 
to  Goya’s  Vidi:  for  peace,  against  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  war.  This  ethical  concept  dominates 
his  work,  carefully  brought  into  unison. 

Feuchtwanger  forged  the  word  as  weapon 
in  the  service  of  knowledge  and  insight.  He 
mentioned  Alfred  Doblin,  Heinrich  Mann, 
and  Bertolt  Brecht  as  those  who  influenced 
him,  also  the  philosophers  Spinoza,  Hegel, 
and  Nietzsche  (Nietzsche:  “Of  use  and 
disadvantage  of  History  for  Life”).  We 
can  also  trace  the  significant  impact  of  the 
Bible,  especially  Ecclesiastes,  the  classic  heri¬ 
tage  from  Aristophanes  to  the  French  En¬ 
cyclopaedists,  Voltaire’s  tolerance,  German 
humanism,  the  skepticism  and  compassion 
of  Anatole  France. 

Goethe,  once  asked  about  the  spiritual 
task,  defined :  “If  a  poet  has  employed  a  life 
in  battling  with  pernicious  prejudices,  in 
setting  aside  narrow  views,  in  enlightening 
the  minds,  purifying  the  tastes,  ennobling 
the  feeling  and  thoughts  of  his  countrymen, 
what  better  could  he  have  done.^”  Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s  work  stands  under  this 
sign.  It  will  endure.  It  has  greatness,  truth, 
and  human  dignity,  the  consolation  of  the 
creative  word,  the  uplift  of  the  spiritual 
deed. 

North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

M  M 
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Fifty  Years  After 

By  GENE  J.  BAR  BERET 

HEN  Charles-Louis  Philippe  died 
in  Paris  in  1909  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  he  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  a  promising  position  in  French  let¬ 
ters.  In  1901  he  had  published  his  first  pop¬ 
ular  success,  Bubu  de  Montparnasse,  with 
which  his  name  is  often  exclusively  identi¬ 
fied.  In  1904  he  was  a  candidate,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  it  is  true,  for  the  Prix  Goncourt  with 
Marie  Donadieu.  By  1908  he  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  group  which  founded  the 
NRF,  and  one  of  its  earliest  issues,  after  his 
death,  was  devoted  entirely  to  him.  He  was 
still,  however,  on  the  threshold  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  career  and  one  can  only  surmise  what 
his  years  of  maturity  would  have  brought 
had  his  premature  death  not  put  a  sudden 
end  to  his  career. 

This  was  no  small  achievement  for  the 
son  of  a  sabotier,  born  in  a  village  in  the 
rural  province  of  Bourbonnais,  with  an  an¬ 
cestry  of  poverty  which  he  explained  in  a 
letter  to  Barres  in  1903:  “Ma  grand’mere 
etait  mendiante,  mon  pere,  qui  etait  un  in¬ 
fant  plein  d’orgeuil,  a  mendie,  lorsqu’il 
etait  trop  jeune  pour  gagner  son  pain.”  The 
theme  of  poverty  is  always  present  in  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  works.  Born  among  the  poor,  he 
sympathized  with  their  feelings  of  insecur¬ 
ity,  inferiority,  and  resignation.  Frail  and 
short,  although  a  diligent  student,  he  was 
refused  for  the  military  career  which  his 
parents  had  chosen.  Educated  beyond  his 
own  class  and  convinced  that  bourgeois  so¬ 
ciety  had  no  place  for  one  like  him  in  t’ne 
higher  professions,  he  found  refuge  in  Sym¬ 
bolist  poetry.  Despite  parental  objections 
to  the  impracticality  of  a  literary  career,  he 
left  courageously  for  Paris,  providing  for 
his  material  needs  there  for  the  rest  of  his 


life  by  working  in  the  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Overwhelmed  with  inner  conflicts,  his 
brief  life  was  a  struggle  to  find  some  inner 
equilibrium  or  fortification,  to  discover  and 
preserve  his  individuality,  and  to  affirm  his 
place  among  men.  His  work  is  largely  auto¬ 
biographical  and,  since  he  was  always  con¬ 
scious  of  his  class,  his  personal  struggle,  as 
.revealed  through  his  characters,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  the  struggle  of  the 
poor  for  justice,  freedom,  and  happiness. 

His  early  works  reflect  his  first  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  life  and  pity  for  the  out¬ 
casts  of  society.  The  unhappy  characters  of 
these  sentimental  short  stories  ( Quatre  his- 
toires  de  pauvre  amour,  La  bonne  Made¬ 
leine,  La  pauvre  Marie)  are  victims  of  a 
cruel  reality.  In  La  mbre  et  I'enfant,  the 
novel  based  on  his  childhood  and  frustrated 
adolescence,  his  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
heightened  by  his  readings  in  Michelet,  is 
apparent  in  his  depiction  of  them  as  primi¬ 
tives,  superior  to  the  civilized  classes  by 
their  intuition  and  inherent  vitality,  but 
submissive  and  resigned  through  ignor¬ 
ance.  The  cry  of  revolt  against  social  injus¬ 
tice  at  the  end  of  this  novel  announces  his 
scKial  phase  in  Bubu  de  Montparnasse. 
Here  humanity,  as  depicted  in  the  Parisian 
underworld,  is  divided  into  the  weak  and 
the  strong.  The  lonely  and  ineffective 
Pierre  Hardy  is  unable  to  save  the  prostitute 
Berthe  from  the  evil  domination  of  Bubu, 
the  brutal  souteneur.  Critics  usually  refer 
to  the  glorification  of  strength  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  man  as  Nietzschean  in  origin,  but  it 
has  been  proved  that  Philippe  had  not  read 
Nietzsche  prior  to  the  date  of  completion  of 
this  novel.  More  likely,  he  re-oriented  his 
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thinking  by  himself.  This  phase  of  his 
thinking  became  exaggerated  to  the  point 
of  anarchy,  and  he  claimed  that  only  the 
strong,  including  criminals,  could  achieve 
complete  liberty  and  self-realization.  Vir¬ 
tue,  he  concluded,  had  no  meaning  unless 
applied  with  force.  Therefore,  pity  and 
Tolstoyan  sympathy  for  the  p>oor  could  nei¬ 
ther  regenerate  the  individual  nor  reform 
society. 

In  Le  Ph-e  Perdrix,  a  sober  study  of  the 
detrimental  effects  of  enforced  passivity  on 
a  handicapped  worker,  he  returned  to  a  pro¬ 
vincial  subject  and  condemned  a  society 
which  forced  moral  compromises  on  the 
poor.  A  sudden  change  in  Philippe’s  usual 
indulgent  attitude  took  place  in  Marie  Do- 
nadieu.  Instead  of  trying  to  redeem  the 
fallen  woman,  as  he  had  attempted  to  do 
in  Bubu  de  Montparnasse,  he  rejected  her 
at  the  end  of  this  novel,  realizing  that  it  was 
more  important  for  a  man  to  salvage  him¬ 
self  by  self-mastery  than  to  submerge  his  in¬ 
dividuality  in  accepting  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  oppressed.  Defining  le  pauvre  as 
the  weak  person  who  persisted  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  naive  idea  that  all  men  were  good, 
he  learned  to  accept  the  existence  of  evil  in 
others  and  ceased  showing  his  former  in¬ 
effective  pity  and  indulgence  for  their  faults. 
At  the  same  time,  his  hero  learned  that  soli¬ 
tude  was  fortifying  and  that  happiness  was 
a  trade  to  be  mastered  through  effort  and 
practice.  The  whole  emphasis  was  shifted 
from  the  problem  of  society  to  that  of  the 
individual.  This  is  also  apparent  in  Cro- 
quignole,  a  criticism  of  an  exaggerated  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  life  in  a  farcical  clerk  who 
squanders  an  unexpected  inheritance  and 
then  commits  suicide  rather  than  to  return 
to  the  monotony  of  office  routine.  It  is 
also  critical  of  the  excessive  defeatism  of 
Claude  Buy,  victim  of  an  ancestry  of  pov¬ 
erty.  Only  Felicien  Teyssedre,  handicapped 
by  illness,  weakness,  and  infirmity,  attains 
the  happy  medium  of  moderate  enthusiasm 
and  the  inner  stability  that  he  derives  from 


his  work,  his  family,  and  his  effort  to  justify 
his  existence. 

In  his  unfinished  novel,  Charles  Blan¬ 
chard,  Philippe  explored  the  origins  of  the 
resignation  of  the  poor,  personified  here 
by  a  little  boy  living  in  direst  poverty  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  sent  out  to  learn 
his  trade.  Based  on  episodes  from  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Philippe’s  father,  the  book  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  example  of  the  modest  sabotier 
who  had  recently  died.  Philippe  had  finally 
realized  that  the  worker  who  plied  his 
humble  trade  was  truly  the  active  man. 
Work  was  more  important  than  revolt  or 
pity,  for  a  man’s  introduction  to  work 
marked  his  emancipation.  Charles  Blan¬ 
chard  is  cured  of  his  apathy  by  the  energetic 
example  of  his  uncle,  the  shoemaker.  The 
worker  is  depicted  as  a  god  who  dominates 
matter,  who  makes  progress  possible,  and 
who  fashions  life  to  his  own  liking,  much  as 
he  fashions  the  finished  product  from  the 
raw  material. 

Such  a  brief  survey  of  the  content  of  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  novels  scarcely  does  them  justice 
and  tends  to  oversimplify  tendencies  which 
were  actually  quite  diverse.  He  worried 
constantly  about  keeping  his  personality  in¬ 
tact,  and  never  formally  adhered  to  any  so¬ 
cial  reform  movement,  or  to  any  literary 
school,  fearing  that  he  might  lose  his  iden¬ 
tity.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  his 
work  does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  any  con¬ 
sistent  classification.  Different  critics  see 
him  in  different  lights:  his  sentimentality 
places  him  in  the  lineage  of  Rousseau,  but 
his  documentation  of  the  Parisian  slums  re¬ 
calls  Zola.  Some  see  him  as  the  prophet  of  a 
proletarian  art,  others  as  a  lyrical  realist, 
and  still  others  as  a  regionalist.  There  are 
ample  proofs,  however,  in  Philippe’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  that  he  was  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  writing  and  that  he  had  begun 
to  formulate  his  own  conception  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

He  often  confessed  that  his  ideas  were 
confused,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
work,  and  that  he  dreamed  of  creating 
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something  solid  and  great  in  the  manner  of 
a  Claudel  or  a  Rodin,  both  of  whom  he  ad¬ 
mired.  At  the  same  time,  he  repeatedly  in¬ 
dicated  his  distaste  for  the  highly  polished, 
cultured  and  overcivilized  man  of  letters, 
and  his  preference  for  the  simple,  sentimen¬ 
tal,  human  approach  to  literature.  Writing 
to  his  Belgian  friend,  Vandeputte,  in  1897, 
he  explained: 

. .  Et  puis  D.  cst  trop  cultive.  II  ne  faut 
pas  connaitre  trop  de  choses,  ou  bien  alors 
il  faut  avoir  un  esprit  diablement  puissant. 
Anatole  France  est  delicieux,  il  sait  tout,  il 
exprime  tout,  il  est  erudit  meme:  c’est  a 
cause  de  cela  qu’il  appartient  a  une  race 
decrivains  qui  finit,  c’est  par  la  qu’il  est  la 
conclusion  de  la  littcrature  du  dix-neu- 
vieme  siecle.  Maintenant  il  faut  des  bar- 
bares.  Il  faut  qu’on  ait  vecu  tres  pres  de 
Dieu  sans  I’avoir  etudie  dans  les  livres,  il 
faut  qu’on  ait  une  vision  de  la  vie  natu- 
relle,  que  Ton  ait  de  la  force,  de  la  rage 
meme.  Le  temps  de  la  douceur  et  du  di- 
lettantisme  est  passe.  C’est  aujourd’hui 
le  commencement  du  temps  de  la  pas¬ 
sion.” 

The  source  of  these  ideas  may  be  found 
partly  in  Philippe’s  readings  in  Rousseau 
and  Michelet.  The  latter  had  shown,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  that  the  peuple,  uncultured  but  with 
more  chaleur  vitale  than  the  upp)er  classes, 
could  offer  as  barbares  a  fecund  and  original 
stimulus  to  art.  Philippe  later  developed 
this  idea  to  the  point  of  refuting  science, 
bookish  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  order  in 
favor  of  passion,  instinct,  and  life.  For  him, 
discipline  meant  restraint,  and  formal  edu¬ 
cation  was  stifling.  Within  the  meaning  of 
barbare  he  gradually  included  not  only  le 
peuple  but  all  the  innocent,  the  ignorant 
and  the  oppressed.  (For  a  more  derailed 
study  of'this  question,  including  a  compari¬ 
son  of  it  with  Gide’s  notion  of  denuement, 
see  the  excellent  stylistic  study  of  J.  J.  Dem- 
orest,  “Le  Primitivisme  de  Charles-Louis 
Philippe,”  French  Review,  Feb.  1956).  But 
the  greatest  barbare  among  writers  was 
Dostoevsky,  whose  portrait  adorned  the 
wall  of  Philippe’s  apartment  and  whose 
Idiot  had  deeply  moved  him.  Philippe 
seems  to  have  appreciated  above  all  else  the 


richness  of  emotion  discovered  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  novelist,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  have  found  the  childlike  figure  of 
Prince  Myshkin  so  appealing  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  innocence. 

Today  Philippe  is  either  forgotten  or  mis¬ 
understood  by  critics  and  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic.  Many  reasons  have  been  given  to  show 
that  the  neglect  is  either  undeserved  or 
merited.  Giraudoux’s  conclusion  (in  UttS- 
rature,  Paris,  1941)  was  that  Philippe  was 
the  first  to  commit  the  heresy  of  expressing 
himself  in  a  manner  which  defied  the  lite¬ 
rary  traditions  of  the  lettered  bourgeoisie, 
and  that  this  sin  explains  the  wall  of  silence 
which  has  since  been  built  around  his  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  critics,  when  they 
do  mention  Philippe,  reproach  him  for  his 
sentimental,  weepy,  and  affected  style  of 
writing  which  lends  itself  so  well  to  parody. 
Modern  tastes  find  it  difficult  to  swallow 
the  naivete  of  Philippe  when  he  proposes 
to  sanctify  the  prostitute.  It  is  ironic  that 
his  well-meaning  concern  with  humanitar¬ 
ian  ideas  often  led  to  an  exaggerated  par¬ 
tisanship  for  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  a 
sense  of  artistic  proportion.  And,  as  T.  S. 
Eliot  pointed  out  in  his  foreword  to  the 
English  translation  of  Bubu  de  Montpar¬ 
nasse,  “The  pathetic,  even  when  wholly  sin¬ 
cere,  is  a  dangerous  specialty;  and  that 
which,  to  the  author,  is  the  most  pathetic,  is 
not  always  so  to  the  reader.” 

During  his  lifetime,  Philippe  associated 
with  a  small  circle  of  intimate  and  loyal 
friends  of  his  own  social  class.  Best  known 
of  this  group  were  the  seamstress-novelist 
Marguerite  Audoux  and  the  farmer-novel¬ 
ist  Emile  Guillaumin,  both  from  the  same 
region  of  France  as  Philippe.  He  was  also 
acquainted  with  greater  names  like  Clau¬ 
del,  Barres,  and  Jammes,  but  it  was  Gide 
who  was  his  most  reliable  friend  and  con¬ 
stant  defender.  (The  nature  of  this  friend¬ 
ship  is  described  in  my  article  “Gide  and 
Philippe,”  French  Review,  May,  1955).  The 
commemorative  issue  of  the  NRF  (Feb. 
1910)  contains  testimonials  of  the  remark- 
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able  affection  that  Philippe  inspired  in 
those  who  knew  him  well  and  also  explains 
why  practically  all  of  the  book-length  stud¬ 
ies  of  Philippe  are  primarily  biographical 
rather  than  stylistic  in  content.  His  mem¬ 
ory  has  been  sustained  over  the  years  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  I’Association  des 
Amis  de  Charles-Louis  Philippe  which  pub¬ 
lishes  an  annual  bulletin,  sponsors  lectures, 
maintains  a  museum  in  Philippe’s  home  in 
Cerilly,  and  eventually  hopes  to  publish  his 
complete  works. 

This  project,  when  completed,  will  prob¬ 
ably  determine  Philippe’s  literary  future 
once  and  for  all,  for  the  association  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  wealth'X)f  unpublished  material. 
The  varying  dimensions  of  Philippe’s  work 
will  never  be  truly  understood  until  all  the 
genres — short  stories,  newspaper  articles 
and  correspondence —  have  been  gathered 
and  edited.  Even  so,  the  task  of  tracing  the 
evolution  of  his  ideas  is  perilous  because 


he  was  an  emotional  person,  interested  in 
people  and  feelings  rather  than  ideas,  and 
because  there  is  a  characteristic  vacillation 
in  much  of  his  thinking.  He  was  a  differ¬ 
ent  person,  like  all  sensitive  men,  depending 
on  his  mood  and  the  company  he  kept,  and 
the  range  of  his  characters,  like  the  timid 
Pierre  Hardy,  the  belligerent  Bubu,  and  the 
farcical  Croquignole  are  artistic  projections 
of  his  possibilities.  This  is  what  Gide 
meant  in  his  analysis  of  Philippe’s  talent, 
and  the  friends  of  Philippe  hope  that  Gide’s 
concluding  prophecy  will  ultimately  be  real¬ 
ized: 

On  pouvait  examiner  Philippe  en  tous 
sens;  a  chacun  des  amis,  des  lecteurs,  il 
paraissait  tres  un;  mais  aucun  ne  voyait 
le  mime.  Et  les  diverses  louanges  qu’on 
lui  adresse  peuvent  bien  etre  egalement 
justes,  mais  chacune  prise  a  part  ne  suffit 
pas.  II  p)ortc  en  lui  de  quoi  desorienter  et 
surprendre,  c’est-a-dire  de  quoi  durer. — 
Journal,  Dec.  1909.) 

University  of  Connecticut 


Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language,  a  new  hu¬ 
manities  journal,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  University 
of  Texas.  It  supersedes  the  annual  Texas  Studies  in 
English,  and  will  appear  quarterly  with  a  broader  scope 
of  content.  The  editor,  Dr.  Philip  Graham,  professor 
of  English,  says  the  journal  will  present  articles  in  all 
areas  of  the  humanities,  especially  literature,  criticism, 
philosophy,  linguistics  and  bibliography. 


Taplmger  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1 19  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributor  in  the  United  States  of  the  entire  list  of  the 
Asia  Publishing  House,  India’s  leading  publishing 
firm.  The  Indian  company’s  list  includes  some  200 
titles  in  English,  with  approximately  40  new  books 
scheduled  for  U.  S.  distribution  in  early  1960  and  50 
to  100  titles  for  late  1960. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 

i 

Salvatore  Quasimodo,  too,  which  ^ic  shares  with  Montale:  a  strong 


Nobel  Prize  Winner,  1959 
By  Francis  Golffing 

Though  Quasimodo’s  poetic  output  has  been 
relatively  slight  (three  volumes  ot  verse:  Ed  i 
subito  sera,  1942;  Giorno  dopo  giorno,  1947; 
La  terra  impareggiabile,  1958;  all  published  by 
Mondadori)  he  fully  deserves  the  high  honor 
that  has  fallen  to  him.  His  voice  is  not  only 
unique  in  contemporary  European  poetry  but 
it  is  a  voice  of  rarest  distinction:  absolutely  free 
of  rhetorical  inflation,  at  once  generous  and 
fastidious,  un'fashionable"  yet  representative 
of  an  entire  generation.  The  formal  perfection 
oi  his  verse  is  matched  by  both  solidity  and 
urgency  of  matter;  in  other  words,  Quasimodo 
is  the  least  vapid  of  jX)ets,  even  as  he  is  one  of 
the  purest  by  those  exigent  standards  to  which 
Mallarme,  Rilke,  and  Valery  have  accustomed 
us,  the  dedicated  readers  and  judges  of  lyric 
poetry. 

Italian  critics  have  made  much  of  Quasi¬ 
modo’s  changes  of  style,  of  his  evolution  from 
complete  internality,  or  subjectivity,  into  a 
writer  of  verse  that  is  public  and  largely  avail¬ 
able,  because  of  his  new  concern  with  extra¬ 
personal  issues  and  relevancies.  Provocative 
though  they  are,  considerations  of  this  sort 
tend  to  base  themselves  on  psychological  rath¬ 
er  than  artistic  evidence.  Unquestionably  the 
late  war  brought  on  a  crisis  in  Quasimodo’s 
career  as  a  poet:  from  1940  onward  there  is 
less  listening  to  the  “inner  voice,”  a  marked 
shift  from  the  personal  to  the  general  tragedy. 
Unquestionably,  too,  that  shift  of  thematic  at¬ 
tention  has  resulted  in  certain  stylistic  modi¬ 
fications,  which  I  am  the  last  to  undervalue. 
But  what  strikes  the  reader  most  forcibly  is  the 
continuity  of  Quasimodo’s  work,  not  its  dis¬ 
continuity.  I  would  even  hesitate  to  speak  of 
the  later  work  as  being  richer,  or  more  mature, 
or  more  complex,  than  the  poems  contained  in 
Ed  h  subito  sera.  From  first  to  last  t^uasimodo 
is  an  extraordinarily  subtle  but  rather  simple 
poet,  compared  with  such  writers  as  Montale, 
Eliot,  Yeats.  His  poetic  extensions  have  been 
lateral  rather  than  in  (intellectual)  depth;  his 
gains  have  been  gains  in  technical  mastery, 
made  possible  by  the  influx  of  fresh  subject 
matter.  Yei  even  in  his  latest  work  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  is  that  of  the  chant  interieur,  the 
continuous  melodic  line  in  the  manner  of 
Eluard  or  Reverdy.  There  are  certain  traits. 


distaste  for  the  anecdotal  conduct  of  the  poem; 
his  determination  to  allow  the  initial  emotion 
to  shape  the  occasion — not  of  the  poem,  but 
that  occasion  which  is,  itself,  the  poem. 

The  pieces  contained  in  Giorno  dopo  giorno 
are  his  most  formal  compositions,  Leopardian 
up  to  a  point,  at  least  in  diction  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  management  of  the  hendecasyllable.  Yet 
Quasimodo’s  sensibility  is  entirely  different 
from  this  or  any  other  predecessor.  His  nostal¬ 
gia  points  to  no  Nirvana  (Leopardi)  or  Pla¬ 
tonic  eros  (il  dolce  stil  nuovo),  no  Christian 
or  pagan  cosmic  essence  (Pascoli,  Carducci). 
Rather,  it  seeks  to  relocate  emotion  in  a  pri¬ 
mordial  purity  of  perception  and  compassion, 
a  paradisiacal  state  of  radical  innocence.  That 
innocence  is,  most  frequently,  associated  with 
nature,  the  basic  vegetative  conditions  of  the 
earth: 

La  vita  chc  t’illusc  h  in  qucsto  segno 
della  piante,  saluto  della  terra 
umana  alle  domande,  alle  violenze. 

II  riaprirsi  del  legno  in  un  colore 
h  certezza  per  te,  come  I’insidia 
del  tuo  sangue  e  la  mano  che  distesa 
alzi  alia  fronte  a  schermo  della  luce. 

( Giorno  dopo  giorno) 
While  Quasimodo  lacks  the  intellectual 
complexity  and  male  power  of  Montale,  he  ex¬ 
cels  the  latter  in  sheer  lyrical  intensity.  That 
lyricism  is  sustained  in  poem  after  poem, 
throughout  the  body  of  his  work.  Passages  of 
deliberate  prosiness — there  are  many  of  those 
in  his  latest  book — only  serve  to  give  further 
resonance,  a  subtler  edge,  to  the  welling  up  of 
music  from  within:  They  never  contradict  the 
song,  nor  do  they  destroy  any  “poetic  illusion.” 
For  of  illusion  there  is  none  in  Quasimodo; 
every  word  means  exactly  what  it  says,  even  as 
it  shades  into  the  unsayable;  every  statement 
is  authentic  and  involves,  along  with  the  poet’s 
inwardness,  the  total  constellation  of  this  earth 
as  we  know  it;  as  we  can  never  forget  it,  save 
at  our  peril.  For  this  earth  is  incomparable 
— impareggiabile — precisely  because  we  and  it 
are  one;  comparison  can  neither  raise  it  in  our 
esteem  nor  dwarf  it.  This  co-extension  of  man 
and  earth  is,  to  me,  the  most  significant — and 
most  affecting — aspect  of  the  poet’s  work. 
Quasimodo  triumphs  in  the  abolition  of  both 
facile  dualism  and  mystical  vagueness,  in  the 
resolute  allegiance  to  what  is  and,  since  it  can 
be,  will  be.  Not  only  the  past  is  on  his  side,  but 
the  future  as  well.  Bennington  College 
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Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob 

By  Henry  Walter  Brann 
The  year  1959  was  again  a  year  of  great  jubi¬ 
lees.  It  held  in  its  lap  the  Friedrich  von  Schil¬ 
ler  bicentennial  and  the  Darwin,  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  sesquicen- 
tennials.  It  also  brought  us  on  October  7th 
the  seventieth  birthday  of  an  eminent  man  of 
letters  whom  we  must  consider  one  of  the  few 
great  encyclopedists  of  the  twentieth  century, 
a  dying  species  in  our  age  of  stultifying  spe¬ 
cialization.  We  mean  Heinrich  Eduard  Ja¬ 
cob,  the  prolific  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
found  writer,  novelist,  culture  historian,  and 
biographer  of  great  musicians,  who  has  just 
published  a  fascinating  book  on  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  his  times  (Felix  Mendelssohn 
und  seine  Zeit.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer. 
1959.  434  pages.  18.60  dm.)  with  the  very 
characteristic  subtitle  “Portrait  and  Fate  of  a 
Master.” 

Age  (if  the  approach  of  the  seventh  decade 
may  still  be  called  so)  can  and  will  never  erode 
the  creativity  and  originality  of  this  author 
whose  Mendelssohn  happens  to  be  his  twenty- 
ninth  work  of  large  content  and  scope,  let 
alone  the  tremendous  amount  of  lively  and 
captivating  newspaper  articles  he  has  turned 
out  as  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Tageblatt  in  the  pre-Hitler  era  and  is 
again  turning  out  now  in  various  German  and 
Swiss  dailies  and  periodicals.  Jacob,  who  was 
born  in  Berlin  and  reared  in  the  best  German 
literary  and  cultural  traditions,  published  his 
greatest  book.  Six  Thousand  Years  of  Bread, 
which  alone  we  think  will  secure  him  immor¬ 
tality,  in  1944,  in  English  in  New  York  (edit¬ 
ing  in  1954  a  still  improved  and  revised  Ger¬ 
man  version).  This  refugee  from  Hitler  tyran¬ 
ny  who  became  a  proud  American  citizen 
could  certainly  not  have  shown  his  gratitude 
to  his  adopted  homeland  in  a  better  and  more 
moving  way.  Two  other  works  of  his,  the 
astounding  biography  on  Haydn,  which  was 
highly  praised  in  the  circles  of  musicologists 
the  world  over,  and  a  deeply  touching  mono¬ 
graph,  called  The  World  of  Emma  Lazarus, 
were  first  published  in  the  English  language. 

Jacob  started  his  literary  career  early  as  a 
poet  and  novelist;  he  also  tried  his  hand  as  a 
playwright.  His  first  important  book  in  the 
field  of  cultural  history  was  Sage  und  Sieges- 
zug  des  Kaffees,  the  first  version  of  which  was 
published  in  1934  and  appeared  in  English  un¬ 
der  the  title  Coffee:  T he  Epic  of  a  Commodity. 
It  was  followed  in  1938  by  the  first  musical  bi¬ 
ography  Johann  Strauss  und  das  19.  Jahrhun- 


dert,  whose  English  version  appeared  much 
later  under  the  title  Johann  Strauss,  Father 
and  Son. 

H.  E.  Jacob  temporarily  returned  to  Europe 
in  1953.  The  tremendous  success  of  his  Haydn 
biography  encouraged  him  to  write  one  of 
Mozart  with  a  completely  novel  approach  to 
this  great  subject,  which  appeared  in  1956  un¬ 
der  the  title  Mozart:  Geist,  Musi\  und  Schic/{- 
sal.  Here  are  shown,  for  the  first  time,  the 
tragic  human  shortcomings  of  this  overpower¬ 
ing  musical  genius  and  the  significance  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  father  Leopold  for  the  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  uniquely  gifted  son.  The  amazing 
study,  furthermore,  contains  the  first  fully  ade¬ 
quate  evaluation  of  Mozart’s  operas,  dubbing 
them  musical  dramas  long  before  Richard 
Wagner  “invented”  the  term.  In  the  Men¬ 
delssohn  biography  the  composer’s  life  and 
German- Jewish  heritage  is  for  the  first  time 
fully  integrated  into  the  analysis  of  his  musical 
output.  Moreover,  the  reader  learns  about  the 
posthumous  conspiracy  against  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn  which  started  with  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner’s  infamous  pamphlet  “Das  Judentum  in 
der  Musik”  and  was,  in  our  day,  scandalously 
exploited  by  the  Nazis. 

Jacob,  who,  for  himself,  has  always  found  a 
highly  dignified  attitude  in  combining  his 
German  and  Jewish  roots  and  their  natural 
tie-up  with  his  new  American  allegiance,  has 
proved  a  courageous  revealer  of  unknown 
truths  and  an  important  destroyer  of  literary 
legends  and  superstitions.  But  his  debunking 
ardor  never  degenerated  into  negativism  and 
nihilism;  on  the  contrary,  his  “‘reverence  for 
life,”  to  use  Schweitzer’s  term,  made  him  a 
fighter  for  the  highest  human  ideals  and  the 
spiritual  and  humane  traditions  of  his  ances¬ 
tors.  May  he  be  permitted  to  continue  his  no¬ 
ble  pursuits  for  a  long  period  to  come!  Ad 
multos  annosl 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Letter  from  Tur\ey 

By  Edouard  Roditi 

The  literary  scene  in  Turkey  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  European  partner  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact.  Foreign  exchange  difficulties  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  Turkish  publishers  to 
acquire  the  translation-rights  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  books  published  in  recent  years  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  England,  France,  Italy,  or  Germany. 
World-famous  foreign  novelists  such  as  Niko 
Kazantzakis  and  Erico  Verissimo  have  never 
yet  been,  translated  into  Turkish.  Pirated  edi¬ 
tions  of  some  best-selling  foreign  authors  have 
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indeed  been  published  since  the  war,  but  Turk¬ 
ish  books  must  sell  so  cheaply,  and  be  printed 
in  such  limited  editions,  that  many  foreign 
works  are  bowdlerized  or  summarized  rather 
than  translated,  so  as  to  reduce  the  publisher’s 
investment  in  paper  and  in  printing.  Besides, 
Turkish  translators  are  often  paid  such  low 
fees  that  is  scarcely  worth  their  while  to  de¬ 
vote  to  such  work  the  time  that  a  careful  job 
would  require. 

Most  of  the  major  American  classics  remain 
unknown  to  a  Turk  whose  ignorance  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  precludes  his  reading  them  in 
the  original  or  in  a  French  or  a  German  trans¬ 
lation.  Henry  James  is  still  totally  unknown, 
Stephen  Crane,  Hawthorne,  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing,  and  Scott  Fitzgerald  almost  unknown. 
Those  American  classics  that  may  once  have 
been  translated  have  often  been  out  of  print 
for  many  years,  or  were  translated  some  dec¬ 
ades  ago  into  an  obsolete  Ottoman  idiom 
which  is  unreadable  to  a  Turk  educated  since 
the  reforms  introduced,  in  the  school  system 
and  the  language,  by  Mustapha  Kemal  Ata- 
turk. 

Several  Turkish  publishers,  such  as  the  Var- 
lik  and  the  Milli  Egitim  Basimevi  firms,  have 
embarked  in  recent  years  on  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams  of  publishing  whole  collections  of  world 
classics  translated  into  modern  Turkish.  These 
collections  include,  of  course,  modern  transla¬ 
tions  of  all  major  Turkish  classics,  as  well  as 
of  most  of  the  French  classics,  which  seem  to 
be  translated  with  some  help  from  the  French 
government.  But  nobody  in  Washington  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
seeing  to  it  that  American  literature  be  as  gen¬ 
erously  represented  and  reprinted  in  these 
collections.  A  minimal  investment  would  in¬ 
deed  provide  payments  for  adequate  transla¬ 
tors,  with  the  Turkish  publisher  then  assum¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing 
these  American  works  in  his  existing  program 
of  world  classics. 

A  few  contemporary  American  novelists, 
Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Steinbeck,  are 
nevertheless  widely  read  in  Turkey.  Selec¬ 
tions  of  Whitman  have  been  translated  several 
times,  with  varying  success,  but  Leaves  of 
Grass  has  never  been  published  in  full  in  Turk¬ 
ish.  The  few  Turkish  intellectuals  who  know 
Melville’s  works  have  generally  read  most  of 
them  in  the  original  or  in  French.  Contempo¬ 
rary  American  plays,  especially  those  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Miller  and  Tennessee  Williams,  are  reg¬ 
ularly  produced  in  Turkey  with  considerable 
success.  Turkish  Leftists  seem  to  be  well  ac¬ 


quainted  with  all  the  works  of  Howard  Fast 
but  the  autobiographical  account  of  his  break 
with  the  Communists. 

Contemporary  Turkish  literature  suffers 
from  this  relative  isolation.  Reduced  to  a 
somewhat  haphazard  fare  of  uneven  transla¬ 
tions  of  Flaubert,  Stendhal,  Dostoevsky,  Go¬ 
gol,  Thomas  Mann,  Hemingway,  Pasternak, 
and  Andre  Maurois  or  Frangoise  Sagan,  many 
Turkish  novelists  remain  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  Proust  and  Joyce  and  quite  un¬ 
derstandably  are  puzzled  by  what  little  they 
may  read  about  the  crisis  of  the  contemporary 
novel  in  other  nations.  However  emancipated 
many  Turkish  intellectuals  may  be  from  the 
traditional  ethics  of  Islam,  they  yet  remain  too 
little  acquainted  with  those  of  Christianity  to 
understand  fully  the  moral  conflicts  which 
.form  the  nucleus  of  the  novels  of  Fran(;ois 
Mauriac  and  Gide,  of  Joyce  and  Heinrich  Boll. 
Besides,  the  contemporary  American,  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian  novel  generally 
discusses  the  problems  of  middle<lass  charac¬ 
ters  living  in  the  urban  economy  of  a  highly 
industrialized  economy,  whereas  Turkey  is 
still  mainly  a  nation  of  peasants,  with  most  of 
its  population  scattered  in  forty  thousand  vil¬ 
lages  in  Thrace  and  Anatolia. 

Novels  about  middle<lass  life  in  Istanbul, 
Ankara,  or  Izmir  awaken  but  little  response  in 
Turkey,  except  in  the  limited  middle-class  of  its 
few  cities.  To  the  peasant  reader,  such  a  life 
is,  moreover,  strange  and  exotic,  and  he  natu¬ 
rally -prefers  to  take  his  exoticism  neat  and  to 
read  about  the  marvels  of  middle-class  life  in 
a  distant  and  exotic  city  like  Chicago.  The 
middle-class  Turkish  novel  must  indeed  com¬ 
pete  with  the  more  effortlessly  jjerceived 
dream-world  that  the  foreign  film  industry 
provides. 

Most  of  Turkey’s  younger  novelists  have 
therefore  preferred,  in  recent  years,  to  try  their 
hand  at  a  kind  of  Populist  novel  that  describes 
the  life  of  Anatolian  peasants  and  has  so  far 
met  with  but  sporadic  response  abroad.  Only 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  such  Turkish 
novels  been  immediately  translated,  published, 
and  acclaimed  as  more  readable  exarhples  of 
Socialist  Realism  than  the  dry  and  doctrinaire 
concoctions  of  orthodox  Soviet  writers. 

One  of  the  leading  Turkish  writers  of  this 
group,  Sabahattin  Ali,  seems  even  to  have  been 
persecuted  as  a  Communist  suspect  by  the  po¬ 
lice  of  his  country,  and  to  have  been  killed 
somewhat  mysteriously  a  few  years  ago.  His 
Anatolian  Stories  have  now  been  translated 
and  published  in  Eastern  Germany,  but  are  no 
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more  overtly  Marxist  or  revolutionary  ..lan 
Sherwood  Anderson’s  Winesburg,  Ohio  or 
than  Giovanni  Verga’s  and  Jean  Giono's  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  life  of  underprivileged  peas¬ 
ants  in  Sicily  or  Southern  France.  Sabahattin 
Ali  describes  the  world  of  the  Anatoliar  village 
with  vivid  realistic  details  of  the  kind  that  ev¬ 
ery  West-European  or  Americaii  realist  has  af¬ 
fected  since  the  generation  of  Maupassant  and 
Mark  Twain.  Mahmud  Makal’s  My  Village, 
a  somewhat  less  depressing  book,  was  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  England  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  but  its  author  has  failed  to  follow  it 
up  with  any  work  of  equal  promise. 

Turkey’s  most  outstanding  short-story  writ¬ 
er,  Sait  Faik  Abasiyanik,  died  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  his  early  forties.  His  tales,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  brilliant  style  of  contemporary  Turk¬ 
ish  idiom,  generally  offer  us  vignettes  of  odd 
Istanbul  characters  whom  the  writer  either 
views  as  a  leisurely  and  discursive  observer  or 
allows  to  present  their  own  case  in  equally 
discursive  autobiographical  monologues.  Some 
of  his  characters  are  as  odd  as  any  of  those  of 
Gogol’s  tales,  and  Sait  Faik  Abasiyanik  has 
revealed  himself  a  true  master  of  psychology 
and  atmosphere. 

Three  major  younger  novelists,  Orhan  Ke- 
mal,  Yashdr  Kemal,  and  Kemal  Tahir,  have 
come  to  the  fore  in  the  past  ten  years,  each  ful¬ 
filling  somewhat  differently  the  expectations 
of  those  Turkish  readers  who,  when  Mahmud 
Makal  first  appeared,  had  hoped  to  see  Turk¬ 
ish  fiction  rejuvenated  by  important  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Anatolia.  A  true  realist,  Orhan  Ke¬ 
mal  has  specialized  in  descriptions  of  the  life 
of  Anatolian  peasants  who  have  migrated  from 
their  villages  to  find  work  in  industrialized  ag¬ 
riculture  or  in  Turkey’s  new  industrial  cen¬ 
ters.  His  descriptions  of  social  conditions,  of 
political  and  economic  exploitation,  are  often 
shockingly  eloquent.  As  a  stylist,  Orhan  Ke¬ 
mal  is  somewhat  monotonous,  even  unimagi¬ 
native;  he  concentrates  all  his  attention  on  fac¬ 
tual  description  and  structural  developments. 
His  novels  On  Fertile  Soil  and  Djemileh,  some 
of  his  short  stories,  and  his  long  short-story, 
Cell  No.  72,  which  describes  prison  life  in  Tur¬ 
key,  all  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known. 

Yashar  Kemal’s  earliest  stories,  especially  “A 
Dirty  Tale”  and  “Tin  Can,”  revealed  his  tal¬ 
ent  as  a  humorist,  a  truly  picaresque  narrator. 
In  his  novel  Ince  Memed  he  set  out,  six  years 
ago,  to  produce  a  ballad-like  folk-epic  about 
a  kind  of  Robin  Hood  or  Jesse  James,  an  out¬ 
law  who  enjoys  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
like  some  of  the  bandits  who  can  still  be  found 


in  the  mountainous  areas  in  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  Anatolia.  Ince  Memed  proved 
to  be  Turkey’s  only  native  best  seller  of  the 
past  twenty  years  and  has  already  sold  over 
thirty-five  thousand  copies.  Under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  UNESCO  and  of  the  International 
Federation  of  pen  Clubs,  it  has  now  been  se¬ 
lected  for  translation  and  publication  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  French. 

Kemal  Tahir’s  novels  may  seem  more  so- 
;  ’  isticated  in  their  description  of  the  life  of 
Tui  ey’s  increasingly  legendary  outlaws.  But 
they  are  also  less  poetic  in  their  style,  less 
moving  in  their  analysis  of  the  motivations  of 
their  characters,  more  discursive  and  even  di¬ 
dactic  in  their  descriptions  of  social  conditions. 
Whereas  Yashar  Kemal  accepts  popular  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  these  romantic  outlaws  at  its  face 
value,  Kemal  Tahir  describes,  in  “The  Rain 
Stopped  All  Travel  on  the  Roads,”  the  life  of 
brigands  in  more  ambiguous  terms,  revealing 
the  pettiner  'nd  cruelty,  the  filth  and  disease, 
of  their  actions  and  their  background.  Strip¬ 
ped  of  all  the  romanticism  of  Walter  Scott  or 
of  Schiller’s  The  Brigands,  Kemal  Tahir’s  nov¬ 
els  often  seem  almost  drab.  In  this  respect,  Ya¬ 
shar  Kemal  has  learned,  from  his  enthusiastic 
readings  of  Cervantes  and  Gogol,  to  substitute 
some  fantasy  and  quixotic  humor  for  those  ro¬ 
mantic  traits  which  would  now  seem  obse- 
lete. 

Sabahattin  Eyuboglu,  one  of  Turkey’s  lead¬ 
ing  critics  and  art-historians,  explained  to  me 
that  the  contemporary  Turkish  novel,  in  his 
opinion,  is  not  yet  the  main  battlefield  of  the 
nation’s  literary  life.  Contemporary  Turkish 
poetry  indeed  continues  to  be  very  much  in 
the  limelight,  though  Nazim  Hikmet,  the 
greatest  living  Turkish  poet,  is  a  Communist 
who  has  been  living  many  years  in  exile.  Since 
1945,  the  works  of  three  younger  poets,  Orhan 
Veli  Kanik,  Oktay  Rifat  and  Melih  Djevdet, 
have  heralded  a  new  era  in  the  Turkish  lyric. 
The  originality  of  these  poets  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  something  that  escapes  translation.  Their 
vignettes,  not  unlike  those  of  Japanese  poets 
or  American  imagists,  are  conceived  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  style  of  contempKjrary  diction  which 
makes  Turkish  poetry,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
long  history,  truly  accessible  to  the  average 
Turk,  no  longer  as  artificial  and  as  alien  as 
classical  Turkish  poetry  which,  throughout 
the  centuries,  had  expressed  itself  in  a  learned 
vocabulary  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
works  of  classical  Arabic  and  Persian  authors. 

In  Sabahattin  Eyuboglu’s  opinion,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  contemporary  Turkish  literature 
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should  have  so  far  produced  its  finest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  imagistic  lyric  and  in  the  short 
story;  in  fact,  in  those  fields  of  literature  where 
sensitive  description  rather  than  profound 
analysis  is  essential.  Even  at  its  best,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  novel  re\  eals  indeed  a  remarkable  neglect 
of  the  shifting  points  of  view  of  a  Henry 
James,  of  the  searching  introspc:tion  of  a 


Marcel  Proust.  In  emerging  from  the  dol¬ 
drums  of  traditional  Islamic  culture,  Turkey 
has  had  to  learn,  in  three  decades,  what  it 
took  European  novelists  three  centuries  to  dis¬ 
cover.  In  producing  fiction  that  is  already 
unmistakably  Western,  Turkish  writers  have 
won,  since  1930,  a  great  battle. 

NewYor^.N.  Y. 


“Two  new  organizations  have  recently  been  formed 
to  stimulate  and  promote  Latin  American  studies  in 
the  United  States.  One  is  a  Joint  Committee  on  Latin 
American  Studies  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  and  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  The 
other  is  the  Association  for  Latin  American  Studies. 

“The  Joint  Committee  administers  a  new  program 
of  grants  to  individual  scholars  for  research  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  relating  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  .  Awards  are  for  post-doctoral  research.  ...  in¬ 
formation  and  application  forms  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

“The  Association  for  Latin  American  Studies  .  .  . 
is  a  national  membership  organization,  open  to  persons 
in  any  academic  discipline  who  are  interested  in  Latin 
America.  .  .  .  The  Organizing  Committee  designated 
Preston  E.  James  of  the  Department  of  Geography, 
Syracuse  University,  as  chairman  of  a  pro  tern  executive 
committee  to  organize  the  association  on  a  permanent 
basis  within  one  year.  .  .  .  Information  .  .  .  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  Professor  James.” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


The  Cotta-Verlag  in  Stuttgart  has  recently  celebrated 
the  300th  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Under  Johann 
Friedrich  Cotta  (1764-1832)  the  firm  published  the 
first  editions  of  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Later  it  turned  to  scientific  and  political  pub¬ 
lications,  and  maintained  close  contacts  with  many  pio¬ 
neers  of  modern  science,  such  as  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Justus  Liebig  and  Robert  Mayer.  A  centenary 
exhibition  in  Stuttgart  includes  documents,  letters  and 
manuscripts  tracing  the  long  tradition  of  the  firm  down 
to  the  present  day.  The  permanent  collection  of  Cotta 
manuscripts,  which  is  open  to  the  public  in  the  Schiller 
Museum  in  Marbach  near  Stuttgart,  contains  25,000 
documents  of  historical  interest.  A  comprehensive  cata¬ 
logue  of  Cotta  documents  is  to  be  published  this  year. 

An  Italian  Book  and  Record  Club  (P.  O.  Box  2750, 
New  York  17)  has  been  formed  for  the  “wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  modern  Italian  literature  and  classic  as  well  as 
popular  music.”  Elach  month  its  editorial  board  selects 
the  best  book  and  most  outstanding  record  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  the  members  of  the  club  through  the  monthly 
illustrated  bulletin. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM 
THE  EDITORS 

Readers,  Reviewers,  and  Publishers: 

This  issue  represents  an  attempt  to  clear 
our  review  section,  notably  in  the  fields  of 
French,  German,  and  English,  of  an  immense 
backlog  dating  bach^  to  1957. 

By  and  large,  this  attempt  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  We  have  accommodated  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  requested  reviews  from  the  year  1957. 
From  now  on.  Books  Abroad  will  be  able  to 
operate  once  more  with  its  normal  six  month 
to  two  year  backlog. 

Inevitably,  we  had  to  mal{e  a  few  needed 
cuts.  Thus,  some  very  good  reviews,  volun¬ 
teered  by  members  of  our  reviewing  staff  two 
or  more  years  ago,  had  to  go  by  the  board. 
Some  other  worl^^s  which  were  requested  by 
publishers  and  reviewed  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  lach^  of  space.  We  tried  to  \eep  that 
category  very  small;  in  most  all  cases,  only 
booths  which  have  no  concern  whatever  with 
literature  were  placed  in  it. 

We  beg  the  indulgence  of  both  publishers  ' 
and  reviewers  for  any  omissions  they  consider 
excessive.  But  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
all  looI{  forward  to  a  future  in  which  all  re¬ 
quested  review  copies  can  be  speedily  dis¬ 
cussed  in  our  pages. 

®  Richard  D.  Altick.  The  English  Common 
Reader.  A  Social  History  of  the  Mass  Read¬ 
ing  Public  1800-1900.  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1957.  ix  -f-  430  pages.  $6. 
Although  much  has  been  written  on  the  effect 
of  mass  publication  on  literary  production,  Al¬ 
tick  in  his  introduction  forestalls  any  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  his  purpose,  explaining  that  he 
will  rather  try  “to  provide  some  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  obviously  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  before  anyone  can  safely  interpret  the 
popular  taste  of  an  age — information,  that  is, 
on  the  social  composition,  educational  experi¬ 
ence,  and  general  character  of  the  public  whose 
taste  is  to  undergo  scrutiny.” 

To  set  the  stage,  he  provides  a  discussion  of 
publishing  from  Caxton  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  finally  of 
the  “Time  of  Crisis,  1791-1800”  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  Sunday-school  movement,  the 
French  Revolution,  the  literature  inspired  by 
it,  and  a  consequently  large  upsurge  in  the 
size  of  the  reading  public. 


The  discussion  of  the  nineteenth  century  in¬ 
cludes  examinations  of  the  social  background, 
religion,  philosophy,  education,  libraries,  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  publishing  business.  A  final  chap¬ 
ter  traces  quickly  the  developments  of  the  last 
fifty  years  to  bring  the  story  to  date.  Appen¬ 
dices  include  a  chronology  of  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  history,  and  a  list  of  the  best  sell¬ 
ers  by  type.  A  bibliography  and  index  con¬ 
clude  the  book. 

Throughout  the  work  the  author  handles 
competently  (and  documents  carefully  but 
unobtrusively)  the  immense  field  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  explore.  His  bias  announced  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  is  obvious  throughout:  “That  genuine 
democracy  resides  not  alone  in  the  possession 
of  certain  social,  political,  and  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  but  in  the  unqualified  freedom  of  all 
men  and  women  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  coun¬ 
try’s  culture,  among  which  books  have  a  high, 
if  not  supreme,  importance.”  And  as  a  result, 
observations  made  in  this  study  seem  often 
applicable  today,  when  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  more  widely  attacked  and  more  stead¬ 
fastly  defended  than  for  many  years.  Though 
many  read  and  have  read,  “to  turn  a  literate 
population  into  a  people  that  is  emotionally 
and  intellectually  strengthened  by  brxiks  re¬ 
mains  today,  as  it  has  been  for  many  decades, 
an  impressive  challenge  to  our  institutions.” 
Professor  Altick’s  study  deserves  the  careful 
and  thoughtful  attention  of  all  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  printed  word  and  the  future  of  our 
democratic  culture. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Library 

^  Jean  Anouilh.  L' hurluberlu ,  ou  le  rSac- 
tionnaire  amoureux.  Paris.  Table  Ronde. 
1959.  209  pages. 

If  Moliere  were  living  today,  he  might  have 
written  L’ hurluberlu ,  for  in  some  measure  the 
play  resembles  Le  misanthrope.  The  hero,  a 
retired  general,  hates  the  postwar  world,  wants 
France  to  return  to  more  conservative  ways, 
and  plots  to  overthrow  the  existing  regime. 
He  is  confused  and  does  not  understand  him¬ 
self  or  those  around  him.  He  loves  his  young 
wife  but  is  afraid  that  she  is  faithful  to  him 
only  through  a  sense  of  duty. 

Anouilh  employs  his  usual  device  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  personages  of  the  play  assemble  in  a 
country  home  to  rehearse  a  play  which  is  never 
given.  In  L’ hurluberlu ,  the  play  within ‘the 
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play  has  a  smaller  relation  to  the  main  plot 
than  in  most  of  Anouilh’s  other  plays. 

Like  Alceste,  the  General  is  his  own  worst 
enemy.  Like  him,  he  suffers  defeat  after  de¬ 
feat  but  remains  unconquered  at  the  end.  This 
is  one  of  Jean  Anouilh’s  most  interesting  plays. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Alberto  Arbasino.  L’anonimo  lombardo. 

Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1959. 571  pages.  2,000 1. 
This  is  a  curious  collection  of  short  stories  by 
a  young  writer  who  is  aware,  to  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  currents  which 
have  molded  his  generation.  Those  of  the  stor¬ 
ies  which  had  appeared  earlier  in  Le  piccole 
vacanze  (Torino.  Linaudi.  1957)  are  social 
documents  of  the  middle  class  of  the  industrial 
North.  In  them,  presented  in  a  remarkable 
“spoken”  style,  appears  a  familiar  array  of 
characters:  students  flitting  from  one  faculty 
to  another  unable  to  decide  on  their  future, 
budding  actors  and  dancers,  vacationers  living 
unrestrained  weeks  at  the  seashore  or  on  tours 
through  Europe,  lovers — mostly  homosexuals 
— anguished  by  the  beginnings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  their  impossible  love  affairs.  But  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  collection  is  the 
short  novel  “‘II  ragazzo  perduto,”  in  which, 
in  epistolary  form  and  with  an  intention  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Gide’s  Journal  des  faux-monnayeurs, 
a  writer  both  tells  a  story  and  reflects  on  the 
problems  of  telling  it.  It  is  these  pages  which 
should  be  examined  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
intellectual  climate  of  the  Fifties  in  Italy  and 
in  the  influences  which  fashioned  it. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Jacques  Barzun.  The  House  of  Intellect. 

New  York.  Harper.  1959.  269  pages.  $5. 
This  important  and  scholarly  critique  of  our 
waning  intellectual  life  and  the  fateful  bewil¬ 
derment  of  educational  leaders  in  the  face  of 
crucial  issues  is  not  another  professor’s  Cassan¬ 
dra  speech  of  American  culture.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  in  its  flux  of  mass  education  and 
commercialized  journalism  is  used  for  illus¬ 
tration,  as  we  seem  to  epitomize  the  Western 
world.  The  author  is  analyzing  an  intellectual 
disorder  of  Western  culture  itself. 

This  is  evident  from  the  beginning  in  which 
he  defines  his  important  and  luminous  distinc¬ 
tion  between  intelligence  as  coextensive  with 
conscious  life,  and  intellect  as  a  historical 
product  of  stored-up  knowledge  and  organ¬ 
ized  thought  developing  in  historical  tradition. 
Man  as  thinker  and  educationalist  lives  in  the 


corporate  House  of  Intellect.  In  ancient  times 
Greek  was  its  common  language,  later  it  be¬ 
came  Latin.  Learned  men  everywhere  met  on 
a  common  basis,  but  today  there  is  no  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  recognized  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  seem  to  be  disappearing.  And  the  para¬ 
dox  is  that  this  goes  on  at  a  time  when  books 
were  never  more  widely  diffused. 

In  this  remarkable  book  which  every  edu¬ 
cator  should  have,  Barzun  gives  in  his  spright¬ 
ly  style  a  profound  diagnosis  of  our  intellectual 
dilemmas  and  the  causes  underlying  our  fate¬ 
ful  bewilderment.  Bernhard  Mollenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

**  Giuseppe  Antonio  Borgese.  Da  Dante  a 
Thomas  Mann.  Giulio  Vallese,  ed.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1958.  349  pages.  1,500  I. 
Giulio  Vallese  has  brought  together  in  this 
volume  twenty-one  essays  which  at  Borgese’s 
death  in  1952  were  either  unpublished  or  had 
appeared  only  in  disparate,  sometimes  not  eas¬ 
ily  accessible  publications.  Besides,  he  has  fur¬ 
nished,  as  an  introduction,  a  lucid  analysis  of 
Borgese’s  literary  personality  which,  in  the  es¬ 
says,  reveals  itself  in  all  its  brilliance,  critical 
acumen,  and  stylistic  elegance,  no  matter 
whether  he  deals  with  Dante,  Ariosto,  Mac- 
chiavelli,  D’Annunzio,  Tolstoy,  Thomas 
Mann,  Kafka,  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
or  with  flying  saucers.  It  should  perhaps  be 
pointed  out  that  about  half  of  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  was  written  and  originally  published  by 
Borgese  in  English;  these  pages  are  here  print¬ 
ed  in  Vallese’s  translation.  Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Bertolt  Brecht.  Die  sieben  Todsiinden  der 
Kleinbiirger.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp. 
1959.  35  pages. 

Admirers  of  Brecht  will  be  happy  to  have  the 
‘“libretto”  of  “The  Seven  Deadly  Sins”  in 
such  an  inexpensive  edition.  It  is  unadulterat¬ 
ed  Brecht.  If,  after  reading  it,  some  find  it 
slight,  may  they  remember  that,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  neither  the  music  nor  the  dancing  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  full  impression,  is  at  hand. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

**  Jacques  Cabaud.  Uexperience  vecue  de 
Simone  Weil.  Paris.  Plon.  1957.  404  pages. 
1,200  fr. 

This  is  an  admirable  biography  in  the  best 
French  tradition,  factual  and  unbiased,  con¬ 
crete  and  respectful  of  its  subject.  The  author 
questioned  her  former  classmates,  colleagues, 
co-workers,  yet  he  also  showed  infinite  finesse 
in  analyzing  her  works.  It  is  amazing  that 
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so  much  care  should  be  lavished  on  so  strange 
a  person  when  quite  obviously  there  is  no  in¬ 
tent  to  canonize  her  into  a  saint,  as  was  custo¬ 
mary  with  such  figures  in  earlier  days.  The 
psychiatrist  that  is  in  each  of  us  fairly  jumps 
at  his  opportunity:  Bright  ugly  duckling,  awk¬ 
ward  with  her  hands,  big  horn-rimmed  spec¬ 
tacles,  Jewish  at  that,  but  without  a  belief, 
combinatoric  intellect  fostered  by  Alain’s  for¬ 
mulations,  always  on  the  defense,  never  loved, 
but  longing  to  belong.  Thus  she  becomes  a  re¬ 
former,  sides  with  Hitler,  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  with  Labor,  with  the  farmer,  at  any  rate 
with  those  the  bourgeois  disapproves  of.  She 
embarrasses  her  friends  in  Labor  and  has  no 
feeling  for  the  farmers  among  whom  she 
wants  to  experience  self-chastisement;  for  ob¬ 
viously  she  pities  everyone  who  works  with  his 
hands.  She  never  understood  anyone,  it  seems. 
When  offered  some  cream  cheese,  she  rudely 
refused  it,  on  general  principle:  The  children 
in  Indo-China  were  starving.  Nor  did  she 
change  her  clothes  or  even  wash  her  hands  be¬ 
fore  milking.  “Pauvre  jeune  fille,  tant  d’in- 
struction  lui  a  fait  perdre  la  tete.”  In  retro¬ 
spect,  however,  the  farm  woman  almost 
sounds  like  the  gospels:  We  did  not  under¬ 
stand  her  then.  This  meekness  is  more  ad¬ 
mirable  than  the  conceit  of  the  intellectual. 
For  the  farm  woman  tried  to  do  something  for 
her  and  had  human  warmth  for  the  wretched 
creature  with  her  autistic  projections  of  doing 
good.  TTie  rejection  of  this  bit  of  cheese  shows 
the  inhuman  conceit  of  the  super-saintly  do- 
gooders.  A  projection  of  love  may  be  a  per¬ 
sonal  necessity,  but  a  woman  who  cannot  give 
love  except  in  theoretical  form  cannot  be  called 
bright.  Rootless  and  without  instinct,  the  saint 
of  the  intellectuals!  Poor  thing! 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Charles  Dcdeyan.  Le  theme  de  Faust  dans 
la  litterature  europeenne.  Ill:  Romantisme 
II.  Paris.  Lettres  Modernes.  1959.  372 
pages.  2,800  fr. 

The  singular  form  of  the  term,  European  lit¬ 
erature,  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  period  1832- 
1850,  even  when  applied  to  the  United  States. 
For  it  was  the  time  of  imitative  writing,  of 
derivative  and  pretentious  literature  by  would- 
be  poets  and  their  widening  public.  A  symbol, 
found  and  developed  by  one  jX)et,  could  be 
taken  up  by  numerous  others  and  treated  over 
and  over  again.  It  would  be  interesting  to  in¬ 
quire  why  Faust  should  have  gained  such  a 
wide  acceptance  then,  when  the  changes  in 


real  life  could  have  offered  so  much  more  to 
a  true  artist.  Professor  Dedcyan  does  not  dis¬ 
cuss  this  historical  self<onsciousness,  though 
his  Balzac  chapter  implicitly  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  gives  a  factual  summary  of  numerous 
writers  and  critics.  Some  are  treated  quite 
summarily.  Count  Krasinski,  whose  Undivine 
Comedy  appeared  in  1834,  or  George  Lewes, 
whose  The  Three  Fausts  appeared  in  1844, 
each  get  one  line.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
that  might  be  useful  to  college  students  who 
need  a  first  factual  introduction  to  a  field  that 
is  not  easily  reduced  to  facts.  Others  will  find 
the  French  chapters  informative  and  even  in¬ 
teresting.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Norbert  Fuerst.  Phases  of  Rill^e.  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.  Indiana  University  Press. 
1958.  209  pages.  $3.50. 

It  is  a  significant  aspect  of  our  century  that,  be¬ 
sides  Thomas  Mann  and  Kafka,  it  is  Rilke 
who  among  the  representatives  of  German  let¬ 
ters  has  left  the  deepest  impact  on  the  English- 
speaking  world,  more  than  his  great  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  classical  tradition,  Hofmannsthal, 
George,  Borchardt,  and  Schroder.  There  is  no 
lack  of  books  and  articles  on  Rilke;  but 
Fuerst’s  new  Phases  of  Rill{e  combines  the 
lively  presentation  of  a  biography  with  a  con¬ 
centrated  analysis  of  the  work  as  reflected  in 
the  most  representative  poems,  letters,  and 
passages.  This  interpenetration  of  Erlebnis 
and  Dichtung,  as  it  appears  in  this  book  with¬ 
out  any  overemphasis  on  unessential  details, 
presents  the  various  stages  of  his  life  from 
Prague  to  Muzot,  the  local  and  human  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Paris  and  Moscow,  of  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  contacts  with  the  five 
women  who  deeply  influenced  his  poetry — 
Lou  von  Salome,  Clara  Westhoff,  “Benvenu- 
ta,”  “Merline,”  and  the  Princess  of  Thurn  und 
Taxis — and  with  the  two  great  masters,  Tol¬ 
stoy  and  Rodin,  complementary  embodiments 
of  opposite  poles  of  the  European  world.  With¬ 
out  covering  up  the  shortcomings  of  Rilke  the 
man,  the  author  illustrates,  through  his  inter¬ 
pretations  (including  complicated  passages 
from  the  Duino  Elegies  and  the  Sonnets  to 
Orpheus),  the  stature  of  Rilke  the  poet,  with 
his  grand  imagery  and  his  linguistic  creative- 
ness  reminiscent  of  Holderlin.  To  the  student 
of  poetry  or  German  literature  this  book  will 
be  equally  useful  as  a  first  introduction  to  Ril¬ 
ke  and  as  a  summing  up  for  those  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  work. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
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G.  M.  Glaskin.  A  Change  of  Mind.  Lon¬ 
don.  Barrie  &  Rockliff.  1959.  232  pages. 

This  is  the  third  novel  of  a  promising  young 
Australian  writer:  It  suggests  that  its  author 
may  well  develop  into  one  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  writers  of  prose  fiction.  The  plot  is  neither 
startlingly  new  or  complex,  yet  it  could  not  be 
considered  vapid:  Edward  Henderson,  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  accountant,  experiments  in  hypno¬ 
tism  and  finds  that  his  mind  is  transferred  to 
the  body  of  his  friend,  an  athletic  mechanic 
named  Roger  Bannon.  The  novel  considers 
the  inconveniences  of  the  change  and  docs  so 
in  a  sympathetic,  non-clinical  fashion.  Only 
Henderson’s  secretary  believes  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  and,  after  Bannon’s  suicide,  she  and 
Henderson  start  life  anew.  The  author  has 
mastered  the  narrative  method  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  prose  and  dialogue  of  particularly  fine 
quality:  the  dialogue  is  well  suited  to  the  char¬ 
acters’  backgrounds.  There  are  two  or  three 
very  fine  vignettes:  a  beach  scene  and  a  bed¬ 
room  scene  are  perhaps  the  best.  This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  absorbing  novel,  well  written  in 
a  fine  literary  style. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorl{^ 

Jorge  Guillen.  Viviendo  y  otros  poemas. 

Barcelona,  Seix  Barral.  1958.  110  pages. 

55  ptas. 

Since  T.  S.  Eliot  has  ceased  writing  poetry,  it 
is  the  new  books  of  verse  published  by  Guillen, 
Saint-John  Perse,  Frost,  Pasternak  that  tran¬ 
scend  (or  should  transcend)  the  limitations  of 
a  national  language  and  become  events  of 
world  literature.  For  thirty -one  years  the  or¬ 
ganically  growing  CdnticojFe  de  vida  ab¬ 
sorbed  Guillen’s  poetical  production  until  the 
book  came  out  in  its  final  edition  in  1950.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  embarked  upon  a  kind  of  comple¬ 
ment  to  Cdntico,  called  Clamor fTiempo  de 
Historia,  which  will  give  more  room  to  death, 
suffering,  the  world  of  shadow,  in  short,  more 
space  to  elegy  and  satire  than  did  Cdntico.  The 
present  little  anthology  of  Guillen’s  longer  po¬ 
ems  includes  from  Cdntico  the  four  poems 
“Mas  alia,’’  “Tiempo  libre,”  “Anillo,”  and 
“Mas  vida”;  from  Clamor,  yet  to  be  published 
in  complete  form, — “El  acorde,”  “Dolor  tras 
dolor,”  “Lugar  de  Lizaro,”  and  “Viviendo.” 
I  believe  that  it  is  this  publication  that  an¬ 
nounces  for  the  first  time  Guillen’s  intention 
to  write  still  a  third  collection  of  poetry,  char¬ 
acteristically  entitled  Homenaje.  From  this 
third  “work  in  progress”  the  poet  has  included 
“Tiempo  perdido,”  called  by  himself  a  “recrea- 


cion  de  una  fibula  de  Ovidio  (Metamorfosis, 
XIV,  698-761).”  This  is  a  precious  little  vol¬ 
ume  for  all  those  seriously  interested  in  the 
growth  of  modern  poetry  in  general  and  for 
the  increasing  number  of  Guillen’s  admirers 
in  particular. 

Ivar  Jvast(^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

Sigurd  Hoel.  De  siste  51  gule.  Oslo.  Gyl- 
dendal  Norsk.  1959.  221  pages. 

During  the  late  Twenties  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Gyldendal  publishing  house  in  Oslo 
undertook  to  bring  out  a  series  of  translated 
novels  selected  to  give  the  Norwegians  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  keep  abreast  of  contemporary 
writing  in  the  entire  world.  The  series  became 
known  as  Gyldendal’s  Golden  Novels.  The 
volumes  were  paper  bound  in  a  sunny  yellow. 
The  editor  chosen  was  the  distinguished  novel¬ 
ist  Sigurd  Hoel,  who  had  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  at  least  of  the  literature  of  the  western 
world.  The  books  came  out  at  the  rate  of 
3-4  a  year,  and  by  1959  Hoel  had  brought  out 
101  attractive  literary  works,  the  only  interrup¬ 
tion  occurring  during  the  war.  De  siste  51 
gule  (“The  Latter  51  Golden”)  contains  the 
prefaces  written  by  Hoel  to  the  books  from 
1939  to  the  present.  The  editor’s  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest  in  American  letters  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  began  the  entire  series  with  two 
American  novels.  The  Sun  Also  Rises  by  Hem¬ 
ingway  and  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  by 
Thornton  Wilder.  The  last  preface  in  the  “51 
Golden”  is  to  Home  from  the  Hill  by  William 
Humphrey.  In  the  present  volume  alone,  the 
works  of  fourteen  Americans  have  been  in¬ 
cluded.  That  is  striking,  but  it  is  equally  im¬ 
pressive  that  eastern  European  emigrd  litera¬ 
ture  is  represented  by  no  less  than  six  authors: 
Arthur  Koestler,  Sergiusz  Piasecki,  Anna  Se- 
ghers,  Egon  Hostovsky,  Man^s  Sperber,  Henri 
Troyat,  without  including  Romain  Gary,  who 
was  born  in  the  European  East.  The  series  is, 
therefore,  clearly  intended  to  reflect  the  exis¬ 
tential  anxiety  of  postwar  Europe.  Chosen  for 
their  readability  and  their  closely  knit  body, 
the  novels  of  the  series  have  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  keep  young  Norway  abreast  with  the 
more  dynamic  element  in  world  literature. 

Theodore  forgenson 
St.  Olaf  College 

^  Johannes  j0rgensen.  Orion  over  Assisi  og 
Andre  efterladte  arbejder.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1959.  175  pages.  16.75  kr. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  selection  from  the 
posthumous  writings  of  Johannes  j0rgensen. 
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edited  by  Carl  Bergstr0m-Nielsen.  Nearly  all 
of  the  material  included  had,  however,  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  various  Danish  papers  and 
periodicals,  but  none  has  before  been  published 
in  book  form.  Here  is  great  variety,  attesting 
the  versatility  of  the  noted  author:  travel  de¬ 
scriptions,  reminiscences,  sketches,  commen¬ 
taries,  from  the  various  periods  of  his  life;  in 
fact,  spanning  his  literary  career.  Particularly 
noteworthy  are  his  literary  essays  and  book 
reviews  on  prominent  Danish  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  writers;  the  articles  on  his  Danish  com¬ 
patriots  throw  a  significant  light  on  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  them.  Finally,  the  book  contains 
a  number  of  beautiful  poems,  original  and 
translated,  and  a  useful  bibliography  of  j0r- 
gensen’s  works. 

Richard  Bec}{ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

**  Rudolf  Walter  Leonhardt.  Der  Siindenjall 
der  deutschen  GermanistH^.  Zurich.  Arte¬ 
mis.  1959.  55  pages.  3.80  Sw.  fr. 

This  pamphlet  may  well  be  the  most  exciting 
thing  to  have  happened  by  way  of  criticism  of 
German  studies  (in  Germany  proper)  since 
the  appearance  of  Muschg’s  Zerstdrung  der 
deutschen  Literatur.  It  deplores  the  abstract, 
frequently  sterile  remoteness  of  Germanisti\ 
from  modern  literary  life  and  criticism.  It 
castigates  the  present  way  of  appointment  to 
university  chairs,  their  unrealistically  insuffi¬ 
cient  number  as  well  as  the  backbreaking, 
sometimes  twenty-year-long  road  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  professorships.  Theoretically,  Ph.D.’s  can 
get  by  with  hardly  any  real  knowledge  of  for¬ 
eign  literature.  The  author  wonders  why  so 
many  stimulating  scholars  (Staiger,  Muschg, 
Frankel),  critics  (Rychner),  and  authors 
(Frisch,  Diirrenmatt)  have  come  from  Swit¬ 
zerland  since  the  war.  Why  does  German 
modern  literature  draw  most  of  its  great  writ¬ 
ers  from  Austria?  Scholars  of  German  have 
been  of  little  help  in  evaluating  contemporary 
authors  or  establishing  norms  of  gutes 
Deutsch.  Germany  has  produced  author<rit- 
ics  and  scholar<ritics  before  (Lessing,  Schle- 
gel,  Curtius);  why  are  there  so  few  today? 

Leonhardt  admires  the  English  tradition  of 
appointing  writers  and  critics  to  academic  posi¬ 
tions.  He  claims  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  Lite- 
raturu’issenschajt  can  be  based  on  history  and 
philology  only;  that  it  can  approach  German 
literature  historically  up  to  Goethe’s  death  (or 
up  to  Naturalism  at  most)  and  that  beyond 
this  point  criticism  evidently  has  to  take  over. 


He  quotes  with  approval  Sieburg’s  observation 
that  an  author’s  style  may  be  after  all  a  moral 
phenomenon.  Here  one  is  tempted  to  insert 
the  question:  “Why  not  submit  all  of  German 
literature  from  Walther  down  to  fresh  critical 
evaluation  and  analysis?  It  has  been  done  in 
England  (the  author’s  own  favorite  country 
for  critical  comparisons);  the  scxalled  Cam¬ 
bridge  school  of  criticism  or  the  “Scrutiny”- 
critics,  directed  and  inspired  by  the  great  critic 
F.  R.  Leavis,  have  submitted  the  English  lite¬ 
rary  tradition  from  Chaucer  down  to  Lawrence 
to  a  most  rewarding  process  of  evaluation  and 
revaluation  (branching  even  off  into  Ameri¬ 
can  and  French  letters).  Indeed,  German 
literature  requires  such  a  bold  new  critical  ap¬ 
proach  as  badly  as  it  stands  in  need  of  serious 
evaluative  confrontation  with  the  achievement 
of  other  major  literatures.  Leonhardt’s  coura¬ 
geous  pamphlet  is  worth  most  serious  consid¬ 
eration  among  professional  Germanisten  not 
alone  in  Germany,  but  everywhere  and — if 
need  be — complementation  or  disputation  (as 
suggested  by  the  author  himself). 

Ivar  Ivask^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  John  Loftis.  Comedy  and  Society  from 
Congreve  to  Fielding.  Stanford,  Calif. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1959.  ix  154 
pages.  $4. 

This  is  a  very  well  organized  study  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  middle-class  type  on  the  English 
comic  stage,  ca.l690-c‘a.l740.  Loftis  shows, 
by  means  of  a  careful  analysis  of  more  plays 
than  most  specialists  in  the  jjeriod  ever  get  to 
read,  how  the  commercial  U ntermensch  of  the 
Restoration  comic  stage  turns  into  the  fashion¬ 
able  great  merchant  type  exemplified  in  Eng¬ 
lish  comedy  of  the  1730’s.  In  doing  so,  he  care¬ 
fully  relates  this  shift  in  social  appreciation  to 
the  changes  in  English  politics  and  society  of 
the  time  as  well  as  to  the  major  literary  inno¬ 
vations  of  the  Augustan  intellectual  milieu. 

Perhaps  the  most  admirable  feature  of  Lof- 
tis’s  study  is  a  balance  between  the  sober  con¬ 
sideration  of  politico-social  forces  and  a  lively, 
imaginative  speculation  upon  poetic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  matters  evident  within  its  pages. 
While  the  author  does  not  see  the  evolution  of 
the  merchant  character  type  in  a  way  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  that  of  previous  commen¬ 
tators  (Bernbaum,  Sherbo,  Krutch),  he  im¬ 
proves  upon  these  critics  in  relating  this  the¬ 
atrical  phenomenon  to  contemporary  poetic 
modes  and  currents  of  ideas  (e.g.  sentimental¬ 
ism,  benevolism). 
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Considering  the  very  intensive  study  of  pri¬ 
mary  sources  displayed  and  developed  in  Lof- 
tis’s  book,  the  brevity  of  his  work  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  author’s  style,  free  from  sociological 
jargon  when  speaking  of  society  and  free  of 
cant  when  speaking  of  wit,  can  serve  as  a  mod¬ 
el  to  all  writers  on  the  comic  in  literature. 

W.  B.  F. 

**  Sandor  Marai.  Les  braises.  Marcelle  and 
Georges  Rcgnier,  trs.  Paris.  Correa.  1958. 
197  pages. 

This  is  a  late — and  able — translation  (or  late 
publication)  of  the  illustrious  Hungarian  writ¬ 
er’s  pre-war  novel;  it  could  rather  be  called  a 
Meisternovelle.  He  is  now  in  exile  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  living  in  a  spiritually  if  not  materially 
splendid  isolation,  far  from  his  country  and 
as  far  from  American  life  as  one  can  be  on 
Washington  Heights.  Also  the  two  raison- 
neurs  (they  can  not  be  called  actors)  of  the 
novel,  two  relics  of  the  Habsburg-regime  are 
exiles  from  their  own  age,  who  having  lived 
their  introverted  lives  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  their  passion  for  the  long-deceased  wife  of 
one,  meet  one  another  after  decades;  and  in 
one  night,  while  the  candles  burn  to  ashes  as 
did  their  lives,  they  try  to  explore  the  depth  of 
their  petrified  passions  of  love  and  hate,  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  their  lives  before 
they  die.  They,  of  course,  do  not  succeed  ful¬ 
ly,  and  also,  the  reviewer  may  think,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  anachronistic  lives  was  chiefly  ar¬ 
tistic,  to  enable  a  master  of  the  psychological 
novel,  a  great  stylist,  to  write  this  work. 

Robert  Major 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Francisco  Garcia  Pav6n,  ed.  Antologia 
de  cuentistas  espanoles  contempordneos 
(1939-1958).  Madrid.  Gredos.  1959.  399 
pages.  90  ptas. 

In  a  collection  of  fifty  cuentos  by  as  many 
different  authors,  the  anthologist  puts  in  our 
hands  a  treasure  not  before  available  even  to 
the  average  Peninsular  reader.  His  avowed 
purpose  is  to  salvage  these  stories  from  the 
scattered  periodicals  and  unpublished  manu¬ 
scripts  to  which  the  niggardly  attitude  of  the 
publishing  houses — which  consider  novels  bet¬ 
ter  “investments” — had  condemned  them. 
(Fourteen  of  the  authors  have  never  published 
in  book  form.)  It  is  not  a  critical  anthology, 
but  rather  what  we  might  call  a  “sampler.” 
With  half  a  hundred  authors,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  representative. 

We  would  like  to  take  issue  with  Garcia 
Pavon’s  assertion  that  he  has  included  only 


those  authors  dedicated  primarily  to  the  short 
story:  Carmen  Conde  is  a  poet;  Jose  Luis  Cas¬ 
tillo  Puche  and  Miguel  Delibes  are  novelists 
by  anyone’s  standards:  and  of  course  Cela  is  all 
things  to  all  readers. 

Composition  dates  of  the  stories  range  from 
1939  to  1948,  and  the  variety  of  styles  and 
contents  lends  credence  to  Garcia  Pavon’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  short  story  is  actually  enjoying 
a  greater  “renaissance”  than  the  novel  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  Spain.  There  is  excellent  reading  here, 
making  the  appearance  of  this  anthology  a 
happy  eVent  for  both  the  professor  of  literature 
and  the  reading  public  in  general. 

Sherman  C.  Poteet 
University  of  California 

^  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal.  Mis  pdginas  pre- 
feridas.  2  vols.  Madrid.  Gredos.  1957.  371, 
327  pages.  70  ptas.  ea. 

This  “grand  old  man”  of  Spanish  letters  has 
pointed  out  in  his  preface  that  no  writer  is  ob¬ 
jective  in  making  selections  from  his  own 
work  and  that  it  is  a  principle  of  his  not  to 
attack  a  problem  without  considering  collat¬ 
eral  problems. 

Although  linguistic  and  historical  subjects 
engaged  Menendez  Pidal’s  interest  first,  they 
form  No.  8  in  the  series,  and  the  literary  stud¬ 
ies  are  No.  7  of  Antologia  Hispdnica  (VI  of 
Biblioteca  Romdnica  Hispdnica,  edited  by  Di- 
maso  Alonso). 

No.  7  comprises  penetrating  studies  on  the 
epic  (sources,  influences,  various  theories, 
etc.),  on  the  romancero  (but  does  not  include 
anything  contemporary,  such  as  the  work  of 
Garcia  Lorca),  pages  on  Cervantes  and  the 
Quixote  (in  which  Menendez  Pidal  deplores 
some  erroneous  ideas  current  about  this  work), 
and  a  discussion  of  Lope  de  Vega  as  a  poet, 
from  the  popular  and  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view. 

No.  8  deals  with  the  author’s  writings  on 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Poema  del 
Cid,  phonetic  laws,  Roman  Spain  and  Imperial 
Spain,  concluding  with  “The  Two  Spains”  in 
which  is  portrayed  the  bitter  struggle  between 
innovation  and  tradition.  Modern  descriptive 
linguists  would  do  well  to  read  the  old  master 
thoughtfully;  for  him  language  is  a  historical 
fact,  not  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  human 
history  is  bound  up  in  it. 

The  editor  is  to  be  commended  on  the  no¬ 
tations  at  the  head  of  these  essays  and  lectures 
which  indicate  where  they  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  or  delivered.  We  are  grateful  to  find 
brought  togehter  so  many  wise  insights  into 
Spanish  letters.  B.  G.  D. 
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Otto  Lara  Rcscndc.  Boca  do  Inferno.  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  Olympio,  1957.  139  pages. 
Youth  is  generally  regarded  by  adults  as  an  age 
of  innocence:  if  children  occasionally  do  mis¬ 
chief,  no  harm  was  intended.  Yet  one  has  but 
to  observe  their  actions  attentively  to  realize 
that  they  are  capable  of  deeds  of  savage  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  that  the  juvenile  soul  has  a  side  that  is 
dark  and  tragic  indeed.  Resende’s  tales  of 
youthful  sadism,  of  a  struggle  with  conscience 
that  leads  a  lad  to  masochism,  of  a  girl’s  first 
“crush,”  of  early  experiments  in  sex,  and  of  re¬ 
volts  against  lack  of  feeling  that  lead  in  one 
case  to  murder  and  in  another  to  suicide  pos¬ 
sess  unusual  interest.  They  reveal  a  writer  of 
deep  human  understanding  and  genuine  nar¬ 
rative  talent. 

R.  E.  Dimmic\ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Maurice  Roelants.  De  jazzspeler  en  andere 
verhalen.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1958.  216 
pages. 

This  choice  from  the  works  of  Roelants  in¬ 
cludes  selections  written  from  1916  to  1945. 

The  distinguished  Flemish  critic  Vermey- 
len  has  referred  to  the  work  of  Roelants  as 
“classic”  because  of  its  implications  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  particulars  with  which  Roelants 
deals.  As  one  reads  these  selections  he  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  apply  the  term  “classic”  also  to  the  pene¬ 
tration  with  which  Roelands  observes,  reports, 
and  analyzes  his  subjects. 

If  one  looks  for  raucous  activity  in  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  Roelants,  he  will  look  in  vain.  But  if 
one  has  an  interest  in  his  fellow  man  and  in 
the  earnest  strivings  of  his  own  soul  he  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded  by  reading  these  se¬ 
lections. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Michel  de  Saint  Pierre.  Les  mur mures  de 
Satan.  Paris.  Calmann-Lcvy.  1959.  288 
pages.  720  fr. 

Jean  Dewinter,  the  protagonist,  head  of  an 
electronics  research  laboratory,  is  fired  with  an 
almost  saintly  zeal  to  improve  the  condition  of 
society  and  his  fellow  man.  Devout  and  in¬ 
genuous,  he  founds  a  Catholic  community 
which  includes  two  young  people,  four  oddly 
assorted  families,  a  chaplain  and  a  Satanic 
sculptor.  The  experiment  is  a  noble  one  but 
the  situation  deteriorates  rapidly  as  sexual 
drives  and  temptations  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  asceticism.  The  coup  de  grace  occurs 
when  the  Church  withdraws  its  approval. 


The  novel  presents  a  new  Saint  Pierre,  one 
who  is  leaning,  d  la  Cesbron,  towards  Catholi¬ 
cism.  He  displays  his  usual  talent  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  tightly  knit  tale,  packed  with  judgments 
concerning  aristocrats,  criticisms  of  capitalism, 
and  sound  psychological  insights  into  the  lives 
of  diametrically  opposed  personalities,  and  in¬ 
to  which  he  inserts  deftly  various  ideas  of  Clau¬ 
del  and  Jean  Rostand. 

After  winning  the  Prix  de  la  Societe  des 
Gens  des  Lettres,  des  Libraires  de  France,  de 
I’Academie  Frangaise  and  de  la  Nouvelle, 
Saint  Pierre  may  be  setting  his  sights  on  the 
Grand  Prix  Catholique  de  Litterature. 

Theodore  Toulon  Becl( 
Louisiana  State  University 

Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles,  ed.  Tea- 
tro  espahol  1956-1957.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1958.  442  pages  10  plates. 

Buero  Vallejo’s  Hoy  es  fiesta,  which  won  the 
Premio  Maria  Rolland  1956  and  the  Premio 
Nacional  de  Teatro  de  1957,  is  unquestionably 
the  most  outstanding  of  the  five  plays  chosen 
as  the  season’s  best.  Like  La  historia  de  una 
escalera,  it  depicts  the  hopes  and  sufferings  of 
apartment  house  tenants,  but  it  surpasses  the 
earlier  play  in  unity  and  balance,  scope  and 
development  of  the  themes,  and  depth  of  char¬ 
acterization.  Miguel  Mihura’s  Carlota,  which 
combines  farcical  detective  drama  with  a  se¬ 
rious  interpretation  of  complicated  psycholo¬ 
gies,  is  an  entertaining,  cleverly  constructed 
and  suspenseful  play  with  a  surprise  ending. 
The  Premio  Carlos  Arniches  1956  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Alfonso  Paso  for  Los  pobrecitos,  a  tragi¬ 
comedy  of  the  dreary  lives  of  boarding  house 
dwellers  and  his  best  play  to  date.  Luca  de 
Tena’s  ^Donde  vas,  Alfonso  XII?  about  the 
love  of  Alfonso  XII  and  Mercedes,  degenerates 
occasionally  into  farce  and  suffers  generally 
from  a  lack  of  proportion  and  integration  be¬ 
tween  the  political  and  romantic  themes.  Una 
much'acha  de  Valladolid,  by  Calvo  Sotelo,  is  a 
slow-moving,  unconvincing  comedy  dealing 
with  morality  and  social  diplomacy. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

**  Anna  Seghers.  Brot  und  Salz.  Berlin.  Auf- 
bau.  1958.  151  pages.  6  dm. 

After  the  tensions  of  the  present  cold  war  are 
long  forgotten,  some  young  scholar  will  dis¬ 
cover  Anna  Seghers  and  wonder  why  so  good 
a  literary  craftsman  has  not  received  greater 
recognition.  The  reason  is  that  she  is  a  Com¬ 
munist,  writing  from  premises  unpopular  on 
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this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  She  can,  how¬ 
ever,  present  convincing  characters  in  a  style 
that  many  a  popular  writer  might  envy. 

Of  the  three  narratives  in  this  book,  the 
second  and  longest,  “Die  Saboteure,”  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  a  brief  analysis.  Its  theme  is  the  sabo¬ 
taging  of  the  German  war  effort  by  Soviet 
sympathizers  who  turn  out  defective  hand  gre¬ 
nades.  That  the  saboteurs  will  be  caught  andJ 
executed  is  revealed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  which  then  proceeds  with  a  study  of  the 
characters,  who  know  in  advance  what  their 
fate  will  be.  Despite  the  precariousness  of 
his  position,  Hermann  Schulz,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  protagonists,  pursues  his  risky  plans  with 
the  greatest  of  conviction  and  outward  calm. 
“Sich  still  verhalten,  sich  fiir  das  Wichtigste 
aufsparen,”  is  his  constant  watchword.  His 
wife,  Marie,  an  apparently  simple  person  from 
whom  he  thinks  he  is  hiding  his  thoughts  in 
order  to  spare  her  unnecessary  worry,  is  fully 
aware  of  events  without  letting  her  husband 
know,  in  order  to  spare  him  useless  worry.  In 
short,  even  in  the  face  of  death  these  people 
exhibit  a  steadfastness  and  dignity  that  could 
stem  only  from  faith,  in  this  instance  faith  in 
an  ideology.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
accept  this  or  any  other  ideology  to  appreciate 
Anna  Seghers’s  talents  as  a  writer. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Si  Stephen  Spender.  Engaged  in  Writing  and 

The  Fool  and  the  Princess.  New  York. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy.  1958.  239  pages. 
J3.75. 

These  two  works  of  fiction,  novels  in  name 
only,  deal  with  post  World  War  Two  condi¬ 
tions  and  mores.  “The  Fool  and  the  Princess,” 
a  dfspassionate  love  story,  moves  from  a  Lon¬ 
don  suburb  to  a  Displaced  Persons  Camp  in 
Germany  and  to  Paris;  the  London  and  Paris 
sections  have  the  most  reality  by  far.  Whether 
Spender  speaks  from  first-hand  experience  or 
not,  the  parts  dealing  with  refugees,  camps, 
and  the  suffering  German  population  are 
strangely  stereotyped.  The  inner  indecisive¬ 
ness  of  the  English  middle-class  occupation 
officer,  awakening  to  the  irrational  side  of  life, 
is  well  presented. 

“Engaged  in  Writing”  recreates  one  of  the 
international  writers’  congresses,  so  popular  in 
recent  years,  held  in  Venice  and  including 
penmen  from  both  parts  of  our  politically  and 
ideologically  divided  world.  Spender’s  object 
obviously  was  to  write  a  satire  revealing  the 
verboseness,  general  fatuousness,  and  waste  of 
effort  of  such  week-long  sessions  of  speech¬ 


making.  A  truth  obvious  enough,  maybe  more 
so  to  those  not  in  the  habit  of  participating 
than  to  those  who  do.  The  resulting  piece  of 
writing  is,  to  this  reviewer,  a  tour  de  force  of 
driving  out  the  devil  with  Beelzebub  and  an¬ 
other  reason  to  say  with  Hamlet:  “Words, 
words,  words.” 

Astrid  lvasl{^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

Bruce  W.  Wardropper.  Historia  de  la  poe- 
sta  lirica  a  lo  divino  en  la  cristiandad  occi¬ 
dental.  Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente. 
1958.  viii  344  pages.  95  ptas. 
Thought-provoking  and  profound  is  this  study 
of  occidental  secular  poetry  written  in  parallel 
with  sacred  poetry.  Wardropper  studies  such 
poetry — the  divinization  of  lyric  verse  from 
the  earliest  developments  (Christianity  under 
pagen  rule)  through  Patristic  times  and  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  and  into  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Spain.  He  points  out  that  the  roots 
of  such  poetry  are  firmly  anchored  in  the 
divinization  of  themes,  for  in  this  poetry  the 
poet  is  able  to  project  for  the  reader  an  outline 
of  divine  mysteries  in  everyday  terms.  He 
shows,  too,  that  thenie  was  not  the  only  ele¬ 
ment,  for  form  was  also  often  taken  straight 
from  religious  verse.  One  realizes  that  most 
of  the  poets  who  wrote  a  lo  divino  were  not 
truly  great  lyricists,  but  one  sees  that,  even  so, 
their  influence  was  widespread  and  that  its 
effects  were  felt,  even  upon  the  great  poets. 
Such  poetry  made  an  impact  upon  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  mankind  and  linked  human  endeavor 
with  things  and  ideas  sacred,  even  while  lo 
divino  was  thus  brought  down  and  human¬ 
ized.  The  fact  that  lo  divino  entered  prose  as 
well  as  the  various  genres  of  poetry  gives  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  writing  to 
literature. 

fohn  E.  Keller 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Max  Weber.  Gesammelte  politische  Schrif- 
ten.  Johannes  Winckelmann,  ed.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Mohr.  2nd  ed.,  1958.  xxxvi  -|-  593 
pages.  45  dm. 

Karl  Jaspers  once  called  the  sociologist  Max 
Weber  (1864-1920)  “the  greatest  German  of 
our  age.”  Whether  one  accepts  the  superlative 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  writings  gath¬ 
ered  in  this  book  prove  Weber  to  be  a  great 
teacher,  in  whose  works  we  find  even  today 
one  of  the  keys  to  an  understanding  of  our 
age.  Weber  was  a  scholar,  a  patriot  and  a 
genuinely  political  man.  He  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  practical  pro- 
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posals,  with  international  political  events. 
Through  his  researches  on  the  historical  con¬ 
nections  and  roots  of  present  problems  (as,  for 
instance,  in  his  essays  on  Bismarck’s  foreign 
policy  and  the  present,  and  those  on  Russia), 
Weber  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  and  appraisal  of  current  political 
questions  such  as  democracy  and  suffrage,  ar¬ 
mistice  and  peace,  the  future  form  of  the  state, 
the  question  of  war  guilt,  etc.,  all  of  which  he 
discusses.  He  is  an  unsentimental  writer, 
without  illusions,  and  with  clear  insight  into 
the  role  of  power  even  in  those  political  actions 
based  on  high  moral  principles.  Indeed,  no 
one  interested  in  political  matters  ought  to 
miss  reading  his  fundamental  essay  “Politics  as 
a  Vocation.”  Weber’s  political  writings  are 
still  (or  is  it  again?)  surprisingly  modern,  not 
least  of  all  because  he  uses  the  specific  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  he  is  concerned  as  illustra¬ 
tions  and  clarifications  of  generally  valid  his¬ 
torical  maxims. 

Karl  O.  Pact  el 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

W  Walter  Widmer.  Fug  und  U nfug  des  Vber- 
setzens.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch. 
1959.  167  pages.  8.50  dm. 

The  publication  of  this  fascinating  and  potent 
little  book  coincides  with  the  International 
Congress  of  Translators  and  echoes  and  rein¬ 
forces  its  motto,  “Quality  in  Translation.” 
This  very  effectively  written  Streitschrijt 
(based  on  talks  given  over  the  Berne  radio  in 
1957)  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  many  people. 
It  has,  for  example,  destroyed  this  reviewer’s 
pet  illusion  that  translations  into  German  are 
generally  superior  to  those  into  other  lan¬ 
guages.  Since  the  author  is  a  noted  Romanist 
(and  a  prolific  translator  himself),  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  should  be  particularly  concerned 
with  translations  from  French  into  German, 
but  his  judicious  remarks  on  the  philosophy 
of  translation  and  publishing  practices  cer¬ 
tainly  have  universal  validity.  Far  from  be¬ 
ing  merely  a  literary  muckraker,  Walter  Wid¬ 
mer  .presents  impressive  and  incontrovertible 


evidence  of  a  situation  that  cries  out  for  the 
immediate  attention  of  all  readers,  writers, 
teachers,  and  publishers,  as  well  as  the  trans¬ 
lators  themselves.  Widmer’s  sharp  but  never 
intemp)erate  attacks  are  bound  to  clear  the  air 
and  have  a  salutary  effect  generally.  He  has 
written  the  most  sensible  book  on  translation, 
the  art  and  the  artifice,  that  this  reviewer  has 
ever  read.  (Warning  to  fellow  translators:  By 
all  means  read  this  book,  but  between  transla¬ 
tions,  not  while  in  the  throes  of  one,  as  I  did. 
The  effect  might  be  too  chastening.) 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

Wort  und  Gestalt.  Dresden.  Verlag  der 
Kunst.  1958.  146  pages,  ill.  14  dm. 

As  the  title  but  imperfectly  indicates,  this  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  bibliophile  item  contains 
poems  from  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  Yiddish,  each  concerned 
with  a  particular  artist  or  work  of  art,  pre¬ 
sented  alongside  most  of  the  forty-six  poems. 
The  writers  are  representative  of  groups  from 
the  Symbolists  down  to  the  present  and  in¬ 
clude  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  Rilke,  George, 
Morgenstern,  Loerke,  Brecht,  Zuckmayer, 
Aragon,  Fluard,  Neruda,  Alberti,  Maniacco, 
Majakowski,  Achmatova,  Wergelis,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Among  the  translators,  Erich  Arendt  and 
Franz  Leschnitzer  are  the  most  prolific  in 
the  volume. 

The  drawings  go  back  to  Goya,  Daumier, 
Manet,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Whistler,  Rodin, 
van  Gogh,  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  also  include 
work  by  Matisse,  Kathe  Kollwitz,  Picasso,  Ed¬ 
vard  Munch,  Kokoschka,  Marc  Chagall,  et  al. 

The  result  of  the  juxtaposition  of  Wort- 
}{unstwer\  and  design — be  it  sketch,  engrav¬ 
ing,  lithograph,  woodcut — is  of  course  highly 
enriching  in  its  revelation  of  interdependence. 
Press,  designer,  and  editors  (the  last  unnamed) 
deserve  congratulations  for  a  brilliant  idea 
beautifully  executed. 

Herman  Salinger 
Du]{e  University 
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^  Ernest  Beaumont.  Le  sens  de  V amour  dans 
le  theatre  de  Claudel.  Le  thbme  de  Bea¬ 
trice.  Paris.  Lettres  Modernes.  1958.  161 
pages.  1,500  fr. 

Ernest  Beaumont  has  long  expressed  special 
interest  in  Ciaudelian  problems,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  meaning  of  Love  seen  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  theme  of  Claudel’s  dramas.  The 
present  study  is  a  French  translation  by  Mrs. 
Huguette  Forster  of  The  Theme  of  Beatrice  in 
the  Plays  of  Claudel,  previously  published  in 
London  by  the  Rockliff  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  However,  two  entirely  new  essays: 
“Women  in  Claudel’s  Early  Plays’’  and  “Clau¬ 
del’s  Heroines  in  Relation  to  Biblical  Symbol¬ 
ism’’  have  been  specially  written  for  the 
French  edition.  The  passage — or  transmuta¬ 
tion — from  human  love  to  divine  love,  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  key  to  Claudel’s  thought  and  artis¬ 
try,  a  leitmotiv  running  with  poignant  inten¬ 
sity  throughout  all  of  Claudel’s  plays.  The 
English  scholar  sees  in  Dante’s  Beatrice  the 
necessary  vehicle  of  Grace  presented  in  visible 
form.  Differentiations  from  the  Dantesque 
pattern  and  diversified  repercussions  of  the 
theme  of  Beatrice  on  Ciaudelian  characters 
and  situations  are  particularly  studied  in 
L’annonce  faite  a  Marie  and  its  earlier  ver¬ 
sions,  also  in  Partage  de  midi,  Le  phe  humilie, 
and  Le  soulier  de  satin,  with  further  deviations 
noted  in  L'otage  and  Le  pain  dur. 

An  affinity  in  the  unifying  vision  of  Paul 
Claudel  and  Coventry  Patmore  is  also  indi¬ 
cated,  although  the  point  is  not  fully  elucidat¬ 
ed.  The  last  essay  jots  down  interesting  rap¬ 
prochements  of  different  concepts  of  human 
love,  from  Tristan  to  Corneille’s  Polyeucte  and 
George  Sand’s  Lelia.  Yet,  the  author  only 
suggests  various  avenues  of  thought  and  does 
not  explore  their  possibilities.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  reader. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 

Pierre  de  Boisdeffre.  Une  histoire  vivante 
de  la  litterature  d'aujourd'hui,  1938-1958. 
Paris.  Le  Livre  Contemporain.  1958.  767 
pages.  2,500  fr. 

The  daring  of  this  undertaking  is  indicated  by 
its  title:  To  be  the  historian  of  a  phenomenon 
still  in  full  effervescence  and  of  a  period  still  in 
flux  is  tricky  at  best  and  exceedingly  danger¬ 
ous  at  worst,  and  it  takes  unusual  acrobatic 


qualifications  to  be  at  the  same  time  actor  and 
spectator  in  the  same  play.  Yet  the  brilliant 
young  author  of  Metamorpht  es  de  la  littira- 
ture  and  Andre  Malraux  (to  mention  only 
these  better  known  of  the  seven  book  titles  he 
has  already  to  his  credit)  has  accomplished  his 
ambitious  task  in  an  impressive  manner,  to  the 
extent  of  striking  a  happy  balance  between  the 
scholarly-informative  and  more  impression¬ 
istic  comment.  Indeed,  his  selections  may  be 
somewhat  arbitrary,  and  distance  in  time  will 
in  the  future  restore  such  better  historical  per¬ 
spective  as  is  missing  here  out  of  necessity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  work  is  substantial,  the 
coverage  amazingly  catholic,  and  certainly  up- 
to-date.  Here,  then,  is  an  intriguing,  and  often 
delightful,  mixture  of  factual  information  and 
critical  evaluation  sur  le  vif,  challenging  even 
in  its  more  glaring  overstatements  or  occa¬ 
sionally  shocking  underratings  if  not  omis¬ 
sions.  By  no  means  the  reliable  “last  word’’  on 
modern  French  letters  which  only  the  naively 
lazy  lover  of  ready-made  formulas  would  ex¬ 
pect,  the  work  is  truly  indispensable  as  one 
of  the  few  available  starting  points  for  future 
investigation  of  the  complex  topic. 

The  organization  of  the  voluminous  mate¬ 
rial  is  somewhat  bewildering.  Too,  we  find 
the  excessive  statement  in  unbearably  categor¬ 
ical  coining.  One  need  not  be  an  old  fogy  to 
frown  upon  such  unwarranted  juxtajxisitions 
as  are  implicit  in  such  headings  as  “Les  grands 
temoins  de  la  litterature  d’aujourd’hui:  De  Sar¬ 
tre  a  Franijoise  Sagan’’;  “Notre  Rabelais:  Mar¬ 
cel  Ayme,’’  “Un  Copernic  du  roman:  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet.’’  This  is  as  unnecessarily 
puerile  as  the  unselective  inclusion  of  prac¬ 
tically  any  author  mentioned  somehow  some¬ 
where  these  last  years.  Boisdeffre’s  knowledge 
of  his  topic  may  well  be  “encyclopedic,”  but 
not  all  the  information  provided  is  digested  or, 
for  that  matter,  digestible. 

One  important  word  is  missing  in  the  title: 
fran^aise  after  litterature,  as  the  study  pertains 
quite  exclusively  to  (contemporary  French  let¬ 
ters.  However  legitimate  and  useful  this  con¬ 
centration,  it  is,  by  indirection  at  least,  pain¬ 
fully  indicative  of  the  still  all  too  prevalent 
vase  clos  approach  in  French  criticism  which 
suffers  from  the  provincialism  of  neglecting 
all  influences  exercised  on  French  writing  and 
stresses  only  those  exercised  by  it  on  others.  In 
an  age  when  considerable  work  is  being  done 
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on  the  literature  of  any  country  in  many  an¬ 
other  country,  one  is  somewhat  disturbed  to 
find  in  the  appended  list  of  “quelques  ouvra- 
ges  a  consulter”  French  titles  only  and  de¬ 
plores — even  though  this  may  be  due  to  an 
equally  deplorable  “language  barrier” — the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  reference,  for  example,  to  Henri 
Peyre’s  topically  quite  authoritative  T he  Con¬ 
temporary  French  Novel  and  Germaine  Bree’s 
related  studies  in  this  country,  or,  in  regard 
to  equally  pertinent  German  contributions, 
any  mention  of  the  late  Curtius  or  even  of 
Kurt  Wais. 

These  reservations  notwithstanding,  any 
worker  in  the  field  will  find  more  reasons  for 
enjoying  this  distinctly  interesting  study  than 
for  taking  exception  to  some  of  its  almost  un¬ 
avoidable  shortcomings, 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Clement  Borgal.  Roger  Martin  du  Card. 
Paris.  Editions  Universitaires.  1957.  127 
pages.  285  fr. 

This  is  the  first  book-length  study  of  Martin 
du  Gard  (who  died  in  August,  1958),  certain¬ 
ly  the  least  discussed  of  French  Nobel  Prize 
winners.  (Lalou’s  30-page  brochure  published 
in  1937  is  excellent,  for  its  length,  but  appeared 
before  the  completion  of  Les  Thibault).  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  in  this  slim  volume 
(30th  in  the  series  Classiques  du  XX*  siecle). 
The  author  writes  objectively,  careful  not  to 
confuse  the  personalities  of  the  novelist  and 
his  characters.  He  traces  the  novelist’s  literary 
career  from  the  appearance  of  the  early  works, 
notably  Devenir  (1909),  through  the  first  suc¬ 
cess,  Jean  Barois  (1913),  and  the  monumental 
l^s  Thibault  (1922-1940),  also  including  re¬ 
marks  on  Martin  du  Gard’s  favorite  themes, 
his  conception  of  the  novel  and  his  interest  in 
the  theater.  As  a  reference  book,  one  might 
wish  for  a  clearer  organization  of  material  or 
an  index,  but  it  is  certainly  a  useful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  life  and  works  of  an  eminent  figure 
in  French  letters. 

Gene  /.  Barberet 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  Rose  Celli.  Uart  de  Tchel{hov.  Paris.  Mon¬ 
diales.  1958.  174  pages.  600  fr. 

In  this  paper-bound  essay  the  author  attempts 
to  show  that  the  problems  with  which  Che¬ 
khov’s  characters  were  struggling  have  re¬ 
mained  just  as  actual  today  as  they  were  in  his 
time,  with  the  obvious  implication  that  the 
condition  humaine  never  really  changes.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  artistic  genius  of  this  great 


Russian  allowed  for  spiritual  aspirations  in  his 
protagonists,  most  scholars  agree  that  his  main 
intent  was  not  to  portray  the  regeneration  of 
the  soul,  but  the  need  for  external  change,  in 
marked  contrast  to  Tolstoy  who  idealized  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  life.  Viewed  in  this 
light  Rose  Celli’s  idealistic  interpretation  does 
not  appear  too  convincing,  in  spite  of  her  at¬ 
tractive  way  of  writing. 

Justus  Rosenberg 
Swarthmore  College 

Guy  Chastel.  J.-K.  Huysmans  et  ses  amis. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  387  pages.  930  fr. 
This  volume  commences  by  tracing  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  Huysmans’s  life  from  the  state  of 
disenchantment  which  produced  A  rebours 
through  his  1890  crisis  of  religious  mysticism 
and  carries  through  until  his  death,  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity,  in  1907.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  flashback  account  of  his  activities 
and  friendships  as  a  young  author  and  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  Huysmans  as  a  critic  of  all  things 
cultural.  The  principal  value  of  the  volume  lies 
in  its  wealth  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to 
and  from  Huysmans, 

E.  Paul  Gauthier 
Marquette  University 

Jacques  Delasalle.  Cet  Strange  secret.  Bru¬ 
ges.  Desclee  De  Brouwer.  1957.  315  pages. 
150  Bel.fr. 

Aware  that  creative  literature  has  tended  late¬ 
ly  to  become  philosophical  and  that  philosophy 
has  come  to  take  creative  directions,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  these  essays  juxtaposes  the  modern 
novel  and  philosophy  in  order  to  underline 
their  mutual  concerns.  Both  spheres  of  in¬ 
quiry,  he  demonstrates,  are  no  longer  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  outmoded  question,  “Does  God 
exist?”;  they  are  now  dedicated  to  measuring 
the  degree  of  success  or  failure  met  by  man  in 
his  Promethean  efforts  to  transcend  the  con¬ 
flict  of  good  and  evil  or,  to  recall  Genesis,  to 
become  as  God.  The  Christian  views  of  Ber- 
nanos  and  Greene  and  the  methodical  atheism 
of  Giraudoux  and  Malraux  are  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  this  neo- Promethean  ism;  Dostoevsky, 
Kafka,  Anouilh,  Romains,  and  Koestler  also 
substantiate  the  essayist’s  contention  that  the 
real  drama  is  still  between  man  and  his  God. 
The  chronological  spread  of  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  devoted  to  ten  philosophers,  ex¬ 
tends  from  Descartes  to  Gabriel  Marcel  with 
its  real  origin  in  the  New  Testament  (man 
willing  to  become  God  vs.  God  willing  to  be¬ 
come  man).  Dostoevsky  evokes  Nietzsche,  of 
course;  Kafka  invites  consideration  of  Kierke- 
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gaard  and  Heidegger.  But  Malebranche,  Spi¬ 
noza,  Leibniz,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Jaspers  have 
a  place,  too.  The  book  offers  a  serious  and 
pertinent  synthesis,  indicating  as  it  does  the 
newer  kinship  between  the  writer  and  the 
thinker. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

Ecrire  3.  Paris.  Seuil.  1957.  163  pages.  300 
fr. 

This  anthology,  published  under  the  direction 
of  novelist  Jean  Cayrol,  is  not  unlike  the  New 
American  Library’s  series:  New  World  Writ¬ 
ing,  except  that  it  presents  only  writers  as  yet 
unpublished.  The  oldest  writer  of  the  group 
was  born  in  1929;  the  youngest  in  1936.  The 
prose  pieces  are  a  nouvelle,  a  recit,  and  Phi¬ 
lippe  ^llers’s  Le  defi,  which  he  calls  an  essay. 
It  deals  with  the  special  psychological  case  of 
an  adolescent’s  observing  himself  with  anxiety 
and  fright  mixed  with  a  certain  pleasure. 
Jacques  Engelmann’s  ‘“Les  amphigourdiers” 
and  “Eveille-toi,  Nicolas”  by  Michel  Carvallo 
show  writers  of  some  promise.  The  two  poets 
are  Jean-Pierre  Faye  and  Jean  Chatard,  both  of 
whom  use  the  free  verse  form  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill.  The  anthology  is  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  writing  from  authors  from  whom 
we  may  expect  with  pleasure  more  ample  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

Henri  Guillemin.  Benjamin  Constant, 
muscadin,  1795-1799.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1958.  301  pages.  990  fr. 

In  this  book  crammed  with  references  not  only 
to  Constant’s  Journal  and  Correspondence,  but 
also  to  Mme  de  Stael’s,  and  to  many  newspa¬ 
pers  of  that  period,  Guillemin  filled  a  gap  of 
five  years  which  he  discovered  in  every  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Constant.  What  he  found  concern¬ 
ing  these  unknown  years  in  Constant’s  life 
composes  as  perfect  a  portrait  of  the  arriviste 
as  Tartuffe  does  of  the  hyjxjcrite.  His  efforts 
toward  a  |x>litical  career  are  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  he  wants  to  make  for  himself  a  com¬ 
fortable  place  in  the  French  government  al¬ 
though  he  is  not  a  Frenchman.  In  spite  of  the 
assurance  with  which  he  utters  his  multitudi¬ 
nous  lies,  in  spite  of  the  suppleness  of  his  mind 
.  .  .  and  his  spine,  in  spite  of  the  influence, 
the  friends,  and  the  money  of  Mme  de  Stael,  in 
spite  of  his  most  shameful  about-face  whenever 
the  political  winds  shift,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  proclaims  aloud  or  writes  the  very  con¬ 
trary  of  what  he  believes,  he  gets  nowhere  and 


those  who  do  not  like  him  and  those  who  fear 
him  take  pleasure  in  denouncing  his  secret 
ambitions  as  well  as  his  most  subterranean 
schemes. 

Guillemin  paints  this  man,  who  has  been 
exalted  as  a  sincere  liberal,  as  an  opportunist 
whose  life  was  dominated  by  his  craving  for 
political  power  and  his  greed  for  money,  and 
by  his  fear  of  the  common  people,  the  rabble 
who  are  the  greatest  danger  to  honest  people’s 
money.  He  makes  of  Constant  a  despicable 
cad  without  a  single  redeeming  feature,  a 
kind  of  Balzacian  monster,  a  male  Mme  de 
Marneffe. 

Andr6  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 


La  Varende.  Ah,  Monsieur! ....  Paris.  Ha- 
chette.  1957.  126  pages.  375  fr. 

This  is  the  second  in  the  Cahiers  Saint-Simon 
series  prepared  by  Saint-Simon  specialist  Jean  ^ 
de  La  Varende.  This  fast-moving,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  well-documented  little  book  quotes 
generously  from  Saint-Simon’s  famed  Mem¬ 
oirs,  while  giving  La  Varende’s  own  pene¬ 
trating  interpretation,  and  is  well  apt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  taste  for  the  bulkier  works  of  “the 
terrible  little  duke.”  The  good-humored  mild 
reproach  contained  in  the  title  refers  to  “Mon¬ 
sieur,”  Philippe  d’Orleans,  notorious  Regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
The  pre-Regency  episodes  singled  out  for 
compact  presentation  are  the  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage,  under  royal  orders,  of  Philippe  to  Mile 
de  Blois,  daughter  of  the  Sun-King  and  La 
Montespan,  and  the  attempt  a  few  years  later 
by  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon,  childhood  friend 
and  companion  of  Philippe,  to  break  up  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  liaison  with  Mme  d’Argenton.  The 
purpose  of  this  cahier,  precisely,  according  to 
its  author,  is  to  reacquaint  the  public  with 
those  pages  relative  to  the  d’Argenton  affair, 
“that  we  believe  the  most  powerful  ever  writ¬ 
ten  in  our  language,  perhaps  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,”  . . .  “un  des  morceaux  les  plus  extraor- 
dinaires  de  la  dialectique  franqaise.”  La  Va¬ 
rende  is  convincing  in  his  expose,  and  obvi¬ 
ously  very  much  at  home  in  eighteenth<en- 
tury  affairs.  This  alert  little  volume  provides 
good  background  material  for  the  p)eriod,  and 
pleasantly  fulfills  its  purpose  of  vulgarization. 
It  certainly  makes  the  reader  eager  to  read 
more  of  Saint-Simon  and  more  of  La  Va¬ 
rende. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College  (Los  Angeles) 
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**  Jacques  Audiberti.  La  megh-e  apprivoisee. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  277  pages.  690  fr. 
During  the  1957  stage  season  in  Paris  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  French  public  in  Shakespeare  was 
seen  in  the  fact  that  six  of  his  plays  were  given. 
Among  those  best  received  was  Jacques  Audi- 
berti’s  Lm  meghre  apprivoisee.  With  Pierre 
Brasseur  in  the  role  of  Petruchio  the  play  had 
a  successful  run. 

La  megere  apprivoisee  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  theme  is  han¬ 
dled  in  a  modern  French  manner.  There  is 
condensation  of  much  of  the  original  plot; 
some  characters  are  omitted;  those  which  re¬ 
main  are'  neither  English  nor  Italian  but 
French.  The  adaptation  brings  the  comedy 
within  range  of  the  contemporary  audience 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  This  is  excellent 
theater,  although  it  is  Audiberti,  not  Shake¬ 
speare.  In  other  words,  the  modern  French 
version  is  good  entertainment  but  lacks  some 
of  the  humor  and  all  the  poetic  genius  of  the 
original  play. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Michel-Aime  Baudouy.  he  quadrille  Sar- 
da.  Paris.  Plon.  1957.  256  pages.  600  fr. 
Baudouy  has  written  a  family  chronicle  in 
which  the  power  and  the  goods  of  the  Sarda 
family  seem  to  fall  most  logically  into  the 
hands  of  the  wives,  and  especially  into  the 
hands  of  Zelia,  the  central  character.  Narrated 
by  her  former  school-friend,  sister-in-law,  and 
perpetual  poor  relation  Nathalie,  the  book 
deals  with  Zelia’s  assumption  of  power  on  the 
convenient  death  of  her  mother  and  father, 
her  direct  or  indirect  influence  on  her  two 
short-lived  husbands  and  on  her  son  and  oth¬ 
er  members  of  the  household.  Deliberately,  but 
with  seeming  lack  of  interest,  Zelia  accom¬ 
plishes  what  she  sets  out  to  do  in  gathering 
power  and  goods  unto  herself  and  in  passing 
on  the  tradition  of  the  Sarda  women  to  those 
who  will  succeed  her. 

Perhaps  only  by  indirection  is  it  brought  out 
that  Zclia’s  victories  are  hollow  and  sterile. 
Her  two  husbands  die  successively  rather  early 
in  the  narrative;  her  son  only  fleetingly  as¬ 
sumes  the  direction  of  the  family  lands  and 
fortunes  thrust  on  him  and  dies  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  successor.  In  the  end,  Zelia 
has  passed  a  great  deal  of  power  on  to  Claire, 
Bernard’s  widow,  but  still  exercises  the  au¬ 
thority  in  a  wilderness  of  hard  cash. 

Baudouy  succeeds  admirably  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  character,  in  the  working  out  of  his 


plot,  and  in  the  economy  with  which  he  cre¬ 
ates  scene  and  situation.  Withal,  however,  he 
succeeds  in  presenting  a  drama  of  humors 
rather  than  a  novel  of  completeness. 

Warren  B.  Wicl^liffe 
Burlingame,  Calif. 

Jacques  Bureau.  Coldie  ou  La  part  de  I’eau. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1957.  253  pages.  570  fr. 

Bureau  writes  an  imaginative  novel  about  a 
modern  child  who  has  been  misunderstood. 

Cold  by  nature,  she  becomes  hostile  to  the 
world  around  her,  and  later  in  life,  after  a  se¬ 
ries  of  vaguely  sketched  love  adventures  with 
phantom-like  characters,  she  disappears  into 
the  river  Seine  from  where  she  seems  to  have 
come.  The  book  has  a  delicate  quality  and 
originality  that  recall  some  works  of  Jean 
Giono.  Written  with  little  plot  and  primarily 
in  nondramatic  form,  it  resembles  rather  a 
tone  pxem  than  a  novel.  Lack  of  continued  de¬ 
velopment  in  scenes  constitutes  its  weakness, 
but  sets  the  morbid  atmosphere  of  mystery. 
Coldie  “ressemblait  tellement  a  I’eau  du 
fleuve.” 

Patricia  M.  Gathercole 
Roano]{e  College 

Jean-Claude  Carriere.  Lizard.  Paris.  Laf¬ 
font.  1957.  222  pages. 

Ringleader  Paulo  staggers  into  the  Cafe 
Achille,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  falls  dead 
on  the  floor.  The  murder  provides  no  drama¬ 
tic  effect,  no  susp)ense,  but  rather  a  central 
pivot  in  relation  to  which  the  habitues  of  tbe 
bar  are  studied.  The  strumpets,  the  ne’er-do- 
wells,  the  failures,  and  the  p)olice,  character¬ 
ized  by  jaded  charms,  their  receding  chins, 
their  paunches  or  their  pustules,  all  wallow 
in  a  sordid  amorality  that  affords  them  neither 
joy  nor  despair.  A  slice  of  life  of  two  days’ 
duration.  Lizard  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
sustained  tone,  colorful  language.  It  is  the 
author’s  first  novel. 

Stanford  L.  Luce,  Jr. 

Miami  U niversity  j 

5*^  Agnes  Chabrier.  La  plaine  des  tombeaux. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  251  pages.  690  fr. 

Elements  of  talent  manage  to  keep  us  in¬ 
terested  in  this  colonial  novel.  It  is  compx)sed 
for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  conversations 
led  by  the  narrator  with  different  people,  in 
order  to  seek  the  real  image  of  a  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
the  now  deceased  but  once  famous  owner  of 
a  plantation  in  Indochina.  It  may  be  discon¬ 
certing  to  the  reader  that  a  story  built  around 
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the  idea  of  the  lack  of  reality  of  all  human  ex¬ 
istence  should  nonetheless  end  on  a  hopeful 
note.  But  whether  or  not  one  is  sympathetic  to 
this  procedure,  or  to  the  formula  of  an  abstract 
idea  developed  as  a  detective  story,  it  will  re¬ 
main  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  personality  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  mysterious 
and  alive. 

Eliane  New\irl{ 
Wells  College 

Jean  Davray.  Le  bruit  de  la  vie,  Paris.  Plon. 
1957.  352  pages.  795  fr. 

Le  bruit  de  la  vie  belongs  to  the  old  tradition 
of  the  novel.  It  recalls  for  us  those  days  when 
novelists  were  so  busy  saying  something  that 
they  did  not  have  to  wonder  about  how  to  say 
it.  Of  course,  a  work  like  this  one  may  not 
bring  forth  the  hurrahs  of  the  avant-garde. 
Davray’s  prose  does  not  belong  to  the  double 
crostic  school;  nor  does  Davray  himself  suffer, 
as  so  many  do  today,  from  a  nostalgie  de  la 
boue.  Readers,  however,  who  are  interested  in 
a  novel  that  presents  them  with  a  moving 
tableau  of  French  society,  introduces  them  to 
characters  who  are  engaged  in  nothing  but 
the  teeming,  tempestuous  stream  of  life  will 
welcome  a  novel  such  as  this.  Davray’s  picture 
of  France  during  the  troubled  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  First  and  preceded  the  Second 
World  War  is  brilliantly  done.  His  glimpses 
of  social,  artistic,  and  political  Paris  make  us 
think  that  Le  bruit  de  la  vie  may  well  be  a 
modern  Comedie  humaine  in  microcosm.  It 
is  heartening  to  know  that  Davray  is  continu¬ 
ing  the  work  that  he  has  so  excellently  begun. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  Yorl^  University 

**  Marie-Anne  Desmarest.  Dis-moi  qui  tu 
aimes.  Paris.  Denoel.  1957.  189  pages.  480 
fr. 

A  love  story  written  strictly  according  to  for¬ 
mula.  Hugues  Delagarche,  a  misogynous 
young  explorer,  comes  to  a  lake  in  a  Bavarian 
forest  for  a  solitary  vacation.  But  across  the 
lake  live  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of  a 
wealthy  French  pianist  and  composer.  Iris, 
the  little  brunette,  makes  Hugues  think  of  a 
Madonna  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Chris¬ 
tine,  the  buxom  blonde,  is  “une  veritable  force 
de  la  nature,  une  splendide  Valkyrie.”  The 
reader  who  knows  his  love  stories  will  guess 
before  he  is  halfway  through  the  book  which 
of  these  girls  is  destined  to  bring  happiness  to 
Hugues. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol{a,  Ol{la. 


^  F.  Duplouy.  Un  si  profond  silence  . . .  Pa¬ 
ris.  sEGEP.  1957.  209  pages.  600  fr. 

The  Prix  Edouard  Herriot  may  have  been 
awarded  this  time  for  the  light  inconsequen¬ 
tial  style,  the  background  of  village  life  in 
Normandy,  the  analysis  of  a  character  who 
has  in  common  with  a  large  slice  of  humanity 
complete  self-absorption,  the  inability  to  love, 
the  tendency  to  blame  others  when  his  plans 
do  not  turn  out  as  he  expects.  Michel,  the  nar¬ 
rator,  is  a  young  teacher,  a  dreamer  whose  love 
is  given  entirely  to  the  creature  which  his  mor¬ 
bid  imagination  has  made  of  Camille,  also  a 
teacher  in  a  neighboring  village.  His  weak¬ 
ness  is  shown  in  the  elaborate  build-up  of  lies 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  his  desire,  and  his 
abrupt  abandonment  of  the  flesh-and-blood 
woman  at  the  critical  moment.  His  friend 
Pierre  takes  over  where  he  leaves  off.  But 
Pierre  is  killed  in  the  war.  Michel  classifies 
his  friend’s  papers,  but  is  not  interested  in 
reading  them  until  ten  years  later.  Then  he 
recalls  tag  ends  of  gossip  about  the  dead  girl 
Camille,  but  does  not  bother  to  verify  or  to 
refute  them. 

The  Priere  d’inserer  is  misleading  in  that  it 
contrasts  the  purity  of  relationship  between 
the  two  teachers,  “normaux  mais  propres,” 
with  the  ‘‘outrances  sexuelles”  to  be  deplored 
in  a  certain  school  of  young  novelists  of  today. 
Though  the  purely  physical  may  not  be  over¬ 
emphasized  here,  such  “outrances”  can  be 
psychological  as  well. 

Helen  M.  Ranson  (t) 

^  Marcel  Jouhandeau.  Thi&tre  sans  specta¬ 
cle.  Paris.  Grasset.  1957.  221  pages.  600  fr. 
The  first  two  of  the  three  plays  in  this  volume 
were  written  for  the  radio.  Le  meurtre  de  la 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul-Praslin,  which  takes 
takes  place  in  nineteenth-century  Paris,  is  a 
tantalizing  mystery.  Why  did  the  duke  keep 
his  wife  from  bringing  up  their  children  ?  The 
answer  is  never  given  but  just  suggested. 

Antoine  et  Octavie,  the  most  interesting  of 
the  plays,  presents  Octavia,  sister  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus  and  wife  of  Mark  Anthony. 
Little  known  in  history,  the  contrast  between 
her  character  and  that  of  Anthony,  who  de¬ 
serted  her  for  the  Egyptian  Cleopatra,  is  well 
portrayed. 

Viol,  which  shows  how  gossip  nearly  ruins 
a  husband’s  life,  is  based  on  a  newspaper  story. 
The  reader  is  well  rewarded  by  these  three 
plays. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  OI{lahoma 
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**  Bernard  Osmont.  Les  Darge.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1957.  182  pages.  480  fr. 

A  brief,  precise,  classically  proportioned  novel 
of  the  moralities  of  finance.  The  focus  is  the 
deathbed  of  an  impKjrtant  industrialist.  He 
repents  the  greed  and  deception  that  have  mo¬ 
tivated  his  life  and  wishes  to  make  reparation 
to  those  he  has  harmed;  his  son,  chiefly  for 
selfish  reasons,  tries  to  justify  his  father’s  acts. 
TTiere  is  almost  no  dramatic  action,  but  Os- 
mont’s  fluid  prose,  precise  detailing,  and  subtle 
reasoning  create  genuine  literary  excitement. 
This  is  a  most  accomplished  first  novel,  dis¬ 
playing  craftsmanship  of  a  high  order  and 
giving  promise  of  future  achievement. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Library 

**  Charles  Oulmont.  L’enfant  d’Israel.  Paris. 
Librairie  des  Champs  Elys6es.  1957.  239 
pages. 

The  characters  in  this  novel  are  religious  sym¬ 
bols,  representing  what  is  best  in  Judaism  and 
Catholicism.  The  author  himself  is  so  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religious  conciliation 
that,  surprisingly,  a  note  of  optimism  survives 
the  semi-tragic  ending  of  his  novel. 

Clara  Simon,  a  Jewish  girl  from  Mulhouse, 
has  lost  all  religious  faith  upon  the  murder  of 
her  parents  on  a  trip  to  Nazi  Germany.  She 
falls  in  love  with  a  Catholic  physician  whose 
family  insists  ujx)n»  baptism.  This  deeply  dis¬ 
mays  the  girl’s  grahdtather,  admired  by  Jews 
and  Catholics  alike  for  his  learning,  his  hu¬ 
manity,  his  non-sectarianism.  The  grand¬ 
father  attends  the  girl’s  church  wedding,  but 
then  breaks  with  Clara  who  leads  henceforth 
the  life  of  a  seemingly  devout  Catholic.  Yet 
her  faith  never  returns.  First  only  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  later  for  her  equally  pious  son,  she  goes 
through  the  ritual  expected  of  her.  But  one 
day  her  son  announces  his  intentions  of  be¬ 
coming  a  priest.  Seeing  her  son  in  the  black 
robe  of  the  novice  is  more  than  Clara  can  bear. 
Her  Jewish  past  comes  back  to  haunt  her.  On 
the  Day  of  Atonement  she  returns  to  the  Tem¬ 
ple  where,  gravely  ill,  she  collapses.  After  her 
son’s  investiture,  she  goes  to  church  and  hers 
is  the  first  confession  heard  by  the  young 
priest.  She  reveals  to  him  her  loss  of  faith,  her 
inability  to  regain  it,  the  comedy  she  has 
played  in  his  father’s  house.  The  priest  re¬ 
solves  that  his  mother’s  religious  heritage  shall 
be  joined  even  more  intimately  to  his  own. 

The  novel  raises  many  questions,  few  of 
which  are  answered  to  one’s  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  It  deals  delicately  with  these  ques¬ 
tions.  The  author  succeeds  remarkably  well 


in  steering  his  ship  past  dangerous  waters.  It 
is  a  beautiful  ship,  a  ship  of  hope  and  mercy. 
But  to  many,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  only  seem  a 
phantom  ship. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

^  Jean  Portelle.  Le  fou  perche.  Paris.  Denocl. 

1957.  190  pages.  500  fr. 

A  young  poet  of  Soulange  finds  it  impossible 
to  keep  peace  among  the  three  females  of  his 
menage:  his  old  housekeeper,  his  new  wife 
and,  last  but  not  least,  his  cat.  So  one  of  them 
must  go.  But  which  shall  it  be.?  This  is  the 
first  novel  of  a  youth  whom  the  publishers 
call  un  Charles  Trenet  du  roman."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  comparison  with  the  popular 
singer  does  not  encourage  him  to  be  any  more 
waggish  in  future  works.  He  has  gone  quite 
far  enough  in  that  vein  here. 

Todd  Downing 
Ato/^a,  Ol^la. 

Olivier  Queant.  L’homme  qui  dit  non.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Horay.  1957.  214  pages. 

This  rapid  novel  is  the  account  of  a  twentieth- 
century  Alceste.  Jean,  the  hero,  refuses  to 
compromise;  his  thirst  for  the  absolute  and  the 
essential  will  not  be  satisfied  by  the  contin¬ 
gent  and  relative.  He  tries  and  rejects  several 
professions,  because  he  cannot  endure  the  men¬ 
tal  prostitution  they  demand.  Queant’s  power 
of  observation,  his  ability  to  seize  significant, 
eloquent  detail,  and  the  pace  of  his  narrative 
deserve  earnest  encomium.  The  general  im¬ 
pression,  however,  is  tKit  he  would  better  have 
written  a  serious  comedy  than  a  novel. 

Eugene  F.  Murphy 
University  of  South  Carolina 

^  Monique  Rivet.  Caprice  et  variations.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Flammarion.  1957.  217  pages,  500  fr. 
A  very  interesting  novel  of  introspection  cen¬ 
tered  around  three  characters:  Louis  Dautra- 
gues,  a  concert  pianist;  his  wife  Madeleine, 
whom  “he  needs  as  he  needs  his  music’’;  and 
Helene  (the  widow  of  a  promising  young  vio¬ 
linist),  unable  to  escape  the  loneliness  and 
meaninglessness  of  her  life  since  her  husband’s 
death.  As  Louis’s  secretary,  Helene  finds  a 
new  purpose  in  life  and  soon  is  inexorably  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  strong  personality.  But,  if  he 
succeeds  in  drawing  her  away  from  the  past 
to  which  she  was  chained,  he  also  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  finds  himself  torn  between  his 
wife  and  Helene,  Though  their  love  affair 
does  not  materialize,  as  Helene  “could  not 
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consent  to  take  Louis  away  from  Madeleine,” 
it  proves  helpful  to  both  of  them  in  different 
ways:  Helene  is  freed  from  her  bondage  to  the 
past  and  finds  a  new  lease  on  life;  Louis  finds 
a  new  inspiration  in  suffering  and  renewed 
confidence  in  human  nature.  These  three  char¬ 
acters  are  very  well  portrayed  and  much  alive. 
The  book  contains  some  very  remarkable 
pages  where  the  author  displays  her  under¬ 
standing  of  and  love  for  music. 

Georges  /.  Joyaux 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Christine  de  Rivoyre.  La  mandarine.  Paris. 

Plon.  1957.  286  pages.  690  fr. 

Here  is  a  novel  of  family  life  with  some  charm. 
Christine  de  Rivoyre  gives  us  a  grab-bag  full 
of  distinct,  Dickensian  characters:  old  Mme 
Boulard  who  rules  her  family  and  her  hotel  by 
a  code  both  strict  and  understanding;  her  fa¬ 
vorite  grand-daughter  Severine,  whose  taste 
for  life  is  only  a  few  steps  below  that  of  her 
grandmother;  Georges,  Sever ine’s  Toulousain 
husband,  under  whose  management  the  hotel 
has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  war  and  hard 
times;  the  two  enfants  gdtes,  Laurent  and 
Baba,  who  live  for  each  other,  since  in  their 
eyes  there  is  no  one  else;  the  exotic  Toni  de 
Barbarilla,  the  disruptive  force  in  the  close- 
knit  Boulard  menage.  The  novel  recounts 
the  effect  that  Toni  has  on  the  lives  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  particularly  on  that  of  Severine,  who 
longs  for  romance  after  ten  years  of  marriage 
to  her  matter-of-fact  cousin  from  Toulouse. 
Through  carefully  chosen  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents,  we  are  made  to  see  Scverinc’s  love  for 
Toni,  its  frustrations  and  its  hopes,  as  well  as 
its  eventual  disappearance  when  she  realizes 
he  does  not  care  for  her  in  the  same  way.  Stat¬ 
ed  thus  simply,  this  does  not  seerh  like  much 
of  a  novel,  but  its  author  demonstrates  ^n  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  desires  and  self-decep¬ 
tions  that  lifts  the  book  above  the  average.  Her 
characters  assume  proportion  both  as  discrete 
individuals  and  in  relation  to  the  entire  work 
as  well  as  to  each  other.  There  is  enough 
gaiety,  enough  sorrow,  enough  strangeness  in 
each  one  to  make  his  individuality  both  be¬ 
lievable  and  just.  This  is  not  a  great  novel,  but 
it  is  one  of  distinct  worth. 

Warren  B.  Wicf^lijje 

Burlingame,  Calif 

**  Boris  Schreiber.  Le  droit  d'asile.  Paris.  De- 
noel.  1957.  349  pages.  950  fr. 

“J’cssaye  de  fuir  ce  gouffre.  Je  passe  mon 


temps  a  me  sauver.”  So  states  the  young  pro¬ 
tagonist  in  this  interminably  despairing  book. 
His  agony  begins  when  he  finds  his  parents 
have  been  seized  by  the  German  police.  He 
leaves  his  home  and  wanders  through  occu¬ 
pied  France,  taking  refuge  from  time  to  time 
to  escape  Allied  bombings,  throwing  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  women  and  children  and  even 
on  German  soldiery.  He  does  not  know  or 
care  where  he  is  going.  He  dislikes  those  who 
help  him.  He  is  typically  in  a  state  of  nausea. 
He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  negative  side  of 
existentialism,  of  the  hero  who  has  not  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  an  act,  who  has  not  created 
himself.  Perhaps  Le  droit  d’asile  will  have  in¬ 
terest  for  some  as  an  extreme  example  of  ex¬ 
tended  philosophic  parable,  but  as  a  novel  it  is 
completely  lifeless  and  formless. 

Dorothy  Nyren 
Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Library 

Claude  Simon.  Le  vent;  tentative  de  resti¬ 
tution  d'un  retable  baroque.  Paris.  Editions 
de  Minuit.  1957.  241  pages. 

In  this  novel  of  a  double  murder  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  adjacent  thereto,  Simon  induces  an  at¬ 
mosphere  recalling  now  Graham  Greene,  now 
Sartre.  Employing  a  tumbling  and  involved 
style,  suggesting  Hemingway  and  Proust,  too, 
he  presents  his  setting,  situation,  and  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  anonymous 
and  within-thc-fiction  witness.  One  fault 
might  be  found:  the  author  seems  to  strain 
too  virtuously  to  keep  his  pronouns  isolated 
from  their  nouns  (and  witness  his  countless 
parentheses)  in  an  effort  to  show  people  gath¬ 
ering  or  fragmentizing  before,  during,  and 
after  the  storm.  Readers  fond  of  baroque  in¬ 
volvements  should  enjoy  trying  to  equate  Jep, 
Maurice,  Mortes,  Rose,  and  the  other  members 
of  this  webby  population. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Raoul  Vergez.  La  pendule  a  Salomon.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Julliaid.  1957.  343  pages.  780  fr. 

Raoul  Vergez  wrote  his  novel  to  extol  French 
guilds,  which  date  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  or 
even  to  the  Roman  collegia.  He  longs  for  the 
restoration  of  their  greatness  as  ardently  as 
many  “traditionalist”  novelists  longed  for  the 
ancien  regime.  The  virtues  and  skills  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  guilds  are  exemplified  in  the  hero, 
Noble  Coeur,  who  leaves  his  village  in  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees  to  become  schooled  in  the 
beauty  of  choir  stalls,  clocks,  spires,  and  other 
architectural  gems.  After  World  War  Two, 
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the  hero  arrives  in  Paris  where  he  concludes 
that  neon  signs  and  automation  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  public’s  love  for  masterpieces  of  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Many  such  masterpieces  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  La  pendule  a  Salomon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awakening  the  reader’s  appreciation, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  novel  lacks  the  majes¬ 
tic,  poetic  recreation  of  a  Notre-Dame  de  Paris. 

Martha  O’Nan 
MillH{in  University 

**  Paul  Vialar.  Le  petit  gar^on  de  I’ascenseur. 

Paris.  Mondiales.  1957.  187  pages. 

Paul  Vialar  has  taken  time  out  from  his 
Chronique  jran^aise  du  XX*  siecle  to  publish 
a  touching  little  novel  about  a  thirteen  year 
old  boy,  an  orphan,  who  has  to  earn  his  liveli¬ 
hood.  Vialar  has  managed  to  catch  the  wide- 
eyed  naivete  of  the  child  surrounded  by  a 
world  of  grownups  in  the  sophisticated  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  luxury  hotel.  There,  for  various 
reasons,  the  child  lives  in  a  world  apart,  doing 
his  daily  tasks  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
men  working  near  him  or  the  world  of  wealthy 
clients  served  in  the  glittering  palace-hotel. 
How  the  child  manages  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  royal  suite  and  live  there  under 
fairy-tale  conditions  for  a  weekend  makes  a 
delightful  tale,  refreshing  in  an  era  of  Freud¬ 
ian  currents,  problems  of  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cy,  and  parental  anxieties  about  their  offspring. 
In  short,  a  new  success  for  Vialar. 

Pierre  Courtine: 

Queens  College 

Paule  Wislenef.  Le  depossede.  Paris.  Scuil. 

1957.  350  pages.  850  fr. 

A  novel  of  adolescence  which,  in  some  respects, 
reminds  one  of  Chateaubriand  and  Gide. 

The  hero  is  a  man  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
vho,  after  spending  a  few  years  in  the  navy,  re¬ 
turns  to  live  alone  in  the  old  house  where  as  a 
child  he  used  to  visit  his  grandmother  during 
vacations.  He  will  soon  leave  it  again — at  the 
end  of  the  book — apparently  not  reconciled 
with  his  destiny. 

Meanwhile  he  reminisces  and  relives, 
through  night  or  day  dreams,  the  most  event¬ 
ful  episodes  of  his  childhood  and  adolescence, 
especially  those  connected  with  his  half-sister, 
Cathy,  for  whom  he  has  developed  a  kind  of 
love  whose  nature  is  not  quite  clear  to  him. 
He  is  about  to  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  this 
obsession  through  the  pure  love  of  a  simple 
and  unsophisticated  girl  when  everything  is 
once  more  spoiled  by  society,  or  mere  fate.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not 
he  is  dispossessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  it  is  clear 


that  he  has  been  dispossessed  of  the  ideal  world 
he  had  once  imagined.  He  will  return  to  the 
high  seas. 

A  fascinating,  well-written  book,  full  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  good  psychology. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

Jean-Pierre  Bal.  Les  philtres  de  la  solitude. 
Malines.  c.e.l.f.  1958.  35  pages. 

Gracefully  lyrical  poems,  apparently  strongly 
impersonal  and  rich  in  transformations  of  real¬ 
ity,  often  with  the  perception  of  beauty  of 
Fluard  (“Pour  reunir  tous  les  prenoms  dans  un 
bouquet”),  but  also  treating  of  an  occultism 
of  chance  exemplified  by  sybils,  statues,  and 
minerals,  as  in  the  work  of  Goll  or  Super- 
vielle’s  Gravitations  (“oceans  de  quartz;  les 
porcelains  du  ciel;  I’oracle  de  I’asphalte;  les 
fleurs  de  gaz”).  The  many  images  created  by 
joining  two  nouns  with  de  vary  as  the  nouns 
are  abstract  (silence,  ennui)  or  name  man¬ 
made  objects  sometimes  familiar  to  Soupault 
and  Desnos  (bracelets,  miroirs).  The  poet  is 
preoccupied  with  form  and  substance  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  memory  (“le  pavot  du  present; 
I’anse  de  la  memoire;  I’echiquier  des  souvenirs; 
au  niveau  des  meilleurs  souvenirs”). 

Francis  J.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Julienne  Damen.  La  porte  des  illusions. 

Malines.  c.e.l.f.  1958.  48  pages. 

Detached  poems,  in  which  sadness  pervades 
even  the  allusions  to  joy,  for  the  latter  is  always 
elsewhere,  and  represents  a  promise  or  a  hope 
devoid  of  confidence,  or  a  project  to  find  better 
than  present  living  (“et  je  vais  seul,  le  corps 
vide”).  The  movement  and  the  themes  of  the 
pieces  dealing  with  love  (doors,  roads,  dreams) 
recall  the  Poemes  d’ amour  of  Goll  (La  porte 
des  illusions  /  Ouvre  large  ses  battants  .  .  .; 
Chaque  matin  /  Je  vois  devant  la  vitre  .  .  .; 
J’ai  tant  aime  ta  voie  /  Qui  fut  toute  ma  vie”). 

Francis  J.  Carmody 
University  of  California 

**  Bernard  Baudry.  Point  de  vue  sur  I’Occi- 
dent.  Table  Ronde.  1958.  266  pages.  790  fr. 
The  general  theme  by  which  these  loosely  ar¬ 
ranged  essays  are  integrated  is  the  problem  of 
the  moral  unity  of  the  West  in  view  of  the 
dual  menace  which  threatens  the  Western  tra¬ 
dition:  the  cleavages  within  and  the  totali¬ 
tarian  regimes  (Russia  and  China)  without. 
The  author  sees  Western  civilization  as  the 
product  of  an  (as  yet  incomplete)  synthesis 
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of  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  of  thought  and  action  handed 
down  from  Greece  and  Rome,  on  the  other. 
The  imperfections  of  the  attempted  fusion  are 
attributed  to  the  deplorable  but  inevitable  di¬ 
visions  between  believers  and  unbelievers  as 
well  as  between  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews.  It  is  averred,  however,  that  these  divi¬ 
sions  may  prove  fruitful  rather  than  destruc¬ 
tive  if  their  underlying  causes  are  more  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  and  if  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that  all  the  people  of  the  West  are 
united  by  being  “brothers  of  Christ.”  Being 
“in  the  intellectual  order  the  heirs  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  and  in  the  practical  order  the  heirs 
of  the  ideology  of  the  eighteenth  century,” 
they  must  learn  that  these  historical  bonds  are 
mutually  complementary  rather  than  contra¬ 
dictory. 

The  author’s  arguments  in  favor  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  moral  reintegration  of  the  West  with¬ 
in  the  frame  of  a  pluralistic-democratic  socio¬ 
political  structure  rest  on  rather  shallow 
grounds.  In  his  critical  appraisal  of  certain 
basic  teachings  of  Roman  Catholicism  he  ad¬ 
vances  several  theses  deriving  from  Jansenism 
and  Modernism,  and  in  his  wholesale  condem¬ 
nation  of  Molinism  he  is  “more  papal  than  the 
Pope.”  The  entire  overambitious  undertak¬ 
ing  suffers  from  a  persistent  lack  of  clarity  of 
thought  and  precision  of  language,  faults 
which  ultimately  derive  from  theological  and 
philosophical  dilettantism. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

Marcel  Beaufils.  Le  lied  romantique  alle- 
mand.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  325  pages 
4-16  plates.  950  fr. 

Reynaldo  Hahn.  Du  chant.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1957.  243  pages,  ill.  8  plates. 
850  fr. 

Joseph  Samson.  Musique  et  chant  saerh. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1957.  236  pages  4“  8 
plates.  750  fr. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  collection  Four  la  musique  di¬ 
rected  by  Roland-Manuel  is  their  individual 
approach  to  the  chosen  subjects.  Probably  the 
study  of  Marcel  Beaufils  on  the  lied  is  a 
more  conventional  presentation  than  the  other 
publications  I  could  examine.  It  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information,  but,  where  an  effort  of 
evaluation  is  attempted,  the  reviewer  is  baf¬ 
fled  by  the  excessive  use  of  question  marks. 

Reynaldo  Hahn’s  nine  lectures  given  in 
1913  and  1914  are  a  posthumous  homage  to 


the  promoter  and  expert  enthusiast  of  the  art 
of  singing.  Many  anecdotes  and  observations 
by  the  well-known  composer  that,  after  forty- 
five  years,  have  become  familiar  were,  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered,  a  courageous  de¬ 
fense  of  this  much  disputed  science.  It  is  good 
to  have  these  lectures  as  documentation  and 
historical  reference  by  one  of  the  best  con- 
naisseurs  of  this  art. 

Joseph  Samson’s  volume  on  the  sacred  chant 
is  more  of  a  literary  complement  to  various 
technical  and  exact  data  in  dictionaries  and 
scholarly  publications  than  a  source  of  spe¬ 
cific  information.  This  is  more  a  lyrical  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  virtues  and  the  problems  of  prop¬ 
er  execution  involved.  With  the  viewpoint  of 
an  aesthete  Samson  penetrates,  in  some  beauti¬ 
ful  pages,  the  psychology  of  the  chorister  in 
his  relationship  to  liturgy,  architecture,  and 
composition  musicale. 

Elena  Pels 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

^  Vladimir  Jank61cvitch.  Ravel,  Paris.  Seuil. 

1956.  192  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  came  out  in 
1938,  shortly  after  Ravel’s  death.  It  is  re¬ 
printed  here  with  only  slight  stylistic  changes 
that  leave  the  author’s  original  thesis  un¬ 
changed.  There  is,  however,  the  addition  of  a 
chronology,  a  critical  discography,  and  a  short 
autobiography  which  is  put  together  from 
Ravel’s  own  writings  and  letters.  As  in  all 
books  on  Ravel,  the  human  personality  of  the 
master  remains  very  much  in  the  background. 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  Jank^le- 
vitch  than  the  statement  that  his  evaluation  of 
Ravel’s  music  has  lost  nothing  of  its  perti¬ 
nence.  Many  interesting  illustrations  make 
this  volume  another  success  of  the  collection 
“Solftges.” 

Edvard  Fehdler 
Beaumont,  Texas 

**  Andre  Verchaly,  ed.  Les  influences  etran- 
ghres  dans  I’oeuvre  de  W.  A.  Mozart.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scien- 
tifique.  1958.  vii  -|-  275  pages,  ill.  -j-  7 
plates.  2,600  fr. 

This  issue  of  Colloques  Internationaux  con¬ 
tains  the  papers  read  at  the  Institut  de  Musi- 
cologie  de  I’Universitc  de  Paris,  October  10- 
13,  1956,  together  with  the  discussions  which 
followed,  and  the  general  discussion  which 
closed  the  meeting. 

The  great  pioneer  works  on  the  subject  of 
Mozart’s  indebtedness  to  composers  of  his  age 
were  those  of  Wyzewa  and  St.  Foix  and  Her- 
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matin  Abcrt.  To  the  contributions  of  these 
great  scholars  some  additions  have  already 
been  made.  As  the  participants  in  this  collo¬ 
quium  arc  among  the  great  Mozart  scholars  of 
our  time,  they  make  some  notable  new  ones. 
It  now  seems  clear  that  there  was  hardly  an 
cightccnth<cntury  composer  from  whom  Mo¬ 
zart  did  not  borrow,  while  still,  as  observed  by 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  colloquium,  always 
remaining  Mozart. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  now  is  a  study  re¬ 
lating  Mozart’s  procedures  to  necnclassical 
procedures  in  all  the  arts.  Thus  Pope,  many  of 
whose  best  poems  would  be  little  more  than 
pastiches  had  they  been  written  by  anyone  ex¬ 
cept  Pope,  offers  a  striking  parallel.  Modern 
notions  of  “originality”  have  made  it  hard  for 
some  readers  to  see  that  precisely  in  their  ex¬ 
tensive  borrowing  the  originality  of  such  art¬ 
ists  as  Pope  and  Mozart  chiefly  consists. 

John  M.  Raines 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  G.  Davy,  J,  Maritain,  H.  W.  Schneider, 
et  al.  Annales  de  philosophie  politique.  II: 
Le  pouvoir.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1957.  215  pages.  720  fr. 
Contained  herein  is  a  variety  of  essays  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  authors  on  the  nature 
and  aspects  of  political  power,  ranging  from 
broad  philosophic  and  theoretical  analysis  to 
consideration  of  specific  operational  problems. 
Jacques  Maritain  takes  up  the  moral  and  polit¬ 
ical  problem  of  locating  authority  within  a 
democracy.  Herbert  Schneider  analyzes  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  power  and 
obligation.  Arnold  Zurcher  explores  the  pow¬ 
er  problems  confronting  the  democratic  state 
in  the  contemporary  world.  Edward  Mc- 
Whinney  discusses  the  school  integration  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  American  South  as  an  illustration 
of  the  relationship  between  official  authority 
and  effective  power.  Other  contributors  in¬ 
clude  George  Davy,  Harold  B.  Acton,  Theo¬ 
dore  Ruyssen,  Gerhardt  Leibholz,  and  Alfred 
Sauvy.  This  is  an  important  contribution. 

John  Houston 
Knox  College 

^  Genevieve  Rodis-Lewis.  La  morale  de 
Descartes.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1957.  132  pages.  240  fr. 

Cartesian  morality  as  derived  from  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  writings.  Descartes’s  death  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four  years  unfortunately  prevented  him 
from  resolving  his  ethical  philosophy  in  a  final 
interpretative  treatise.  In  this  book,  the  author 
does  not  attempt,  as  others  have  done,  to 


complete  Descartes’s  work,  but  rather  to  unify 
prominent  and  recurrent  ideas  upon  morality 
in  his  writings.  The  style  of  the  book  is  clear 
and  forceful,  and  the  argument  is  convincing. 
An  appended  outline  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Descartes,  frequent  footnotes,  and  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Cartesian  texts  and  books  of  criticism 
add  interest  to  the  book. 

R.  Tyson  Wyc/^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Rene  Gilles.  Les  Templiers  sont-ils  coupa- 
bles?  Paris.  Guichaoua.  1957.  225  pages. 
600  fr. 

Again  and  again  the  attempt  is  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  course  of  history  by  the  hidden  activ¬ 
ity  of  secret  societies.  The  author  gives  a  rapid 
summary  of  the  origin  of  the  Templar  order, 
its  presumed  connection  with  Arabic  and  Dru- 
sian  religious  sects;  there  are  some  speculations 
on  the  attempt  of  the  Templars  to  replace  the 
Roman  type  of  Christianity  based  on  Peter  by 
a  different  interpretation  of  a  more  esoteric 
kind,  the  Church  of  St.  John.  The  downfall 
of  the  Templar  order  is  blamed  on  a  conspiracy 
of  Philip  Le  Bel  and  the  Vatican.  The  author 
hints  that  many  mysterious  events  of  French 
history  might  be  due  to  the  long  lasting  re¬ 
venge  of  the  Templars. 

Although  there  is  much  speculation  in  this 
book,  a  few  useful  hints  can  be  gleaned  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  footnotes,  leading  to  Huysmans’s 
Ld  has,  etc. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

J.  Lucas-Dubreton.  L’dge  d’or  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance  italienne.  Paris.  Fayard.  1957.  315 
pages.  700  fr. 

Author  of  five  books  on  the  Renaissance,  Luc- 
cas-Dubreton  here  focuses  his  attention  on  the 
pontificates  of  Julius  II,  Leo  X,  Adrian  IV  and 
Clement  VII,  viewing  them  through  the  eyes 
of  leading  painters  and  of  contemporary  his¬ 
torians. 

International  alliances,  the  Reformation  and 
the  Counter  Reformation  and  the  motives  of 
the  principal  actors,  Francis  I  and  Charles  V, 
are  analyzed. 

Historians,  writers,  and  painters  of  the  times 
are  summoned  for  relevant  comment  w-hen 
necessary.  Those  ten  memorable  days  of  the 
sack  of  Rome  are  treated  with  the  vividness  of 
a  historical  novel.  Noteworthy  are  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  an  Italian  family  which  would  make 
the  far-fetched  plot  of  the  average  Cinquecento 
commedia  appear  more  than  plausible. 
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Steeped  in  the  civilization  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  Lucas-Dubreton  has  written  a  popular 
work  of  erudition  and  made  it  palatable  and 
meaningful  by  his  ability  to  synthesize. 

/.  A.  Molinaro 
University  of  Toronto 

**  La  Varende.  Jean  Bart  pour  de  vrai.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1957.  233  pages,  ill.  +  16 
plates.  850  fr. 

The  ultra-conservative  biographer  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  Cadoudal,  continues  his 
opposition  to  the  Jacobins  in  this  generously 
illustrated  study  of  the  seventeenth-century 
French  sea  dog.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to 
purge  Jean  Bart’s  reputation  of  any  liberal  hue 
it  may  have  acquired  at  the  hands  of  the  sans¬ 
culottes  and  other  popular  elements.  While 
La  Varende  can  hardly  turn  the  rugged  sailor 
into  an  aristocrat,  he  does  insist  upon  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  piety  and  wholehearted  loyalty  to  Louis 
XIV.  In  simple,  sea-going  prose  the  biogra¬ 
pher  recounts  the  many  dramatic  episodes  of 
the  naval  hero’s  brilliant  career,  and  attributes 
Jean  Bart’s  lasting  fame  to  his  concrete  accom¬ 
plishments  on  behalf  of  France  rather  than  to 
his  allegedly  defiant  attitude  toward  the  Sun- 
King  and  the  nobility. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

M  Christine  Arnothy.  11  nest  pas  si  facile  de 
vivre.  Paris.  Fayard.  1957.  251  pages. 
500  fr. 

This  second  autobiographical  novel  by  a  young 
Hungarian  opens  with  her  family’s  escape 
from  Soviet-controlled  Budapest.  The  odyssey 
includes  Vienna,  a  refugee  camp,  Paris,  and 
ultimately,  Belgium.  Christine’s  literary  ambi¬ 
tions,  born  en  route,  mature  in  Paris,  and  there, 
despite  marital  responsibilities  and  gruelling 
work  as  a  domestic,  she  writes  her  first  novel. 

Christine’s  poignant  story  of  her  life  in  exile 
is  personal,  direct,  and  strikingly  free  from 
bitterness.  It  doubtless  reflects  in  many  ways 
the  common  painful  experience  of  today’s  up¬ 
rooted  Hungarians. 

Robert  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

^  Pierre  Aubery.  Milieux  juifs  de  la  France 
contemporaine  a  travers  leurs  ecrivains. 
Paris.  Plon.  1957.  400  pages.  1,500  fr. 

This  Sorbonne  thesis  by  Pierre  Auberv,  a  Duke 
University  professor,  is  the  most  thoughtful 
book  to  have  been  written  on  the  material  and 
moral  situation  of  French  Jewry  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Aubery ’s  whole  analysis  is  based 


on  the  written  testimony  of  French  Jewish 
writers.  Although  this  approach  is  consider¬ 
ably  removed  from  the  statistical  techniques 
of  the  behavioral  scientist,  the  findings  are  apt 
to  be  as  accurate.  In  fact,  it  is  debatable  that 
any  mathematical  figures  could  convey  the 
many  nuanced  aspects  of  Jewish  existence 
which  Aubery ’s  book  has  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  chief  merit  of  this  book  rests  indeed 
in  this  very  stress  on  the  variety  of  Jewish 
thought,  feeling,  and  behavior.  His  six  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  the  Jew’s  discovery  of  his  “dif- 
erence,”  his  reactions  to  his  religious  and  cul¬ 
tural  heritage,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  anti- 
Semitism,  his  political  affiliations,  his  concept 
of  social  success  and,  finally,  the  choice  of  a 
position  on  his  Jewishness.  Aubery  can  detect 
no  single  common  denominator  among  the 
writers  on  these  various  issues.  The  result'  is, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  the  destruction  of  many 
myths  of  philo-  and  anti-Semitic  origins. 

In  writing  a  book  which  is  not  only  erudite, 
but  also  thought-provoking  and  readable.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aubery  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  in¬ 
vestigators  of  a  complex  phenomenon  in  his 
and  other  fields. 

Lothar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

^  Emmanuel  Berl.  La  France  irreelle.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1957.  219  pages.  585  fr. 

The  veteran  publicist,  who  won  fame  some 
thirty  years  ago  with  his  Death  of  Bourgeois 
Thought  and  Death  of  Bourgeois  Ethics,  her¬ 
alds  here — but  in  more  dubious  tones — the 
death  of  the  bourgeois  nation.  France  is  not 
merely  unrealistic,  but  unreal.  Why?  Because 
she  bewilderingly  desires  totally  incompatible 
things.  Her  Ideals,  high  and  low,  blur,  and  at 
times  cancel,  one  another.  As  a  result,  she  is 
incapable  of  having  a  diplomacy. 

In  this,  France  is  not  different  from  any  other 
nation — ours  not  excepted.  Only  the  totalitari¬ 
an  states  claim  to  be  monolithic:  200,000,000 
minds  with  but  a  single  thought.  "Une  foi,  une 
hi,  un  roi,"  “Ein  Fo/^,  ein  Reich,  ein  Fuhrer’' 
“The  American  Way  of  Life,’’  “Hundred-per- 
centism’’  are  all  forms  of  the  same  delusion. 
France  is  unique  only  because,  with  her  tra¬ 
dition  of  clear  thinking,  she  is  most  sharply 
aware  of  her  irremediable  lack  of  unity.  This 
lack  is  in  conflict  with  her  historical  claim  to 
be  a  great  power.  A  nation  of  too  many  minds 
cannot  be  a  leader. 

What  should  we  say  of  a  concept  which  is  a 
bundle  of  antinomies?  Simply  that  it  is  a 
chimera.  In  his  third  part,  Berl  accepts  the 
conclusion:  France  is  unreal.  The  reality  is 
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not  the  Nation-State — confused  shadow  of  the 
dynasty — but  the  Civilization.  This  is  Arnold 
Toynbee’s  starting  point.  Nationalism  is  a 
heresy,  that  is  to  say  a  dead  end. 

A  thoughtful,  thought-provoking  book,  al¬ 
though  the  thought  is  less  cogent  than  the 
style  is  forcible.  Still,  it  is  worth-while  to 
repeat,  against  the  clamor  of  nationalistic  idol¬ 
atry,  words  of  antique  and  medieval  wisdom, 
echoed  through  the  ages,  even  when  the  na¬ 
tionalistic  Moloch  was  at  its  fiercest:  Victor 
Hugo  in  1849  and  1867:  “O  France!  Adieu! 
Thou  art  too  great  to  remain  a  nation!”,  Cle- 
menceau  to  Pershing  in  1918:  “Above  France, 
there  is  civilization,”  and  most  of  all  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Lafayette:  “As  a  citizen  of  the  great 
Republic  of  Humanity  at  large  .  .  .  .”  Berl  is 
in  good  company.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  (f) 

**  Joseph  Laniel.  Le  drame  indochinois.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Plon.  1957.  vii  -J-  140  pages.  495  fr. 
When  Joseph  Laniel  became  prime  minister  in 
1953,  the  campaign  in  Indochina  had  turned 
to  be  a  great  burden  for  France.  An  important 
part  of  the  French  troops  had  taken  position  at 
Dien-Bien-Phu. 

According  to  Joseph  Laniel,  Dien-Bien-Phu 
and  Geneva  are  two  names  that  mark  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  turning  points  of  French  na¬ 
tional  existence.  In  a  well  documented  rela¬ 
tion,  the  author  exposes  the  mistakes  made  in 
Indochina,  with  the  intention  of  warning  the 
leaders  of  today  to  avoid  repeating  them  in 
Algeria.  He  explains  clearly  that  the  French 
forces  were  still  very  powerful  after  Dien- 
Bien-Phu,  as  they  occupied  the  key  positions 
on  the  coast,  thus  commanding  the  inland. 
France  could  have  negotiated  a  favorable 
peace  with  the  Communists.  But  Joseph  La¬ 
niel  lost  control  of  the  situation  when  his  gov¬ 
ernment  fell  on  a  question  absolutely  uncon¬ 
nected  with  Indochina.  Mendes-France,  his 
successor  at  the  head  of  the  government,  pub¬ 
licly  made  the  unreasonable  bet  that  he  would 
sign  the  peace  at  Geneva,  and  offered  to  the 
Communists  terms  more  disastrous  to  the 
French  than  their  opponents  had  dared  to  de¬ 
mand. 

The  author  does  not  express  any  recrimina¬ 
tion  against  those  who  made  the  fatal  decision, 
but  he  deeply  deplores  their  ill-fated  action. 

Edmond  de  Jaive  (t) 

**  R.  M.  Alberes.  Argentine:  Un  monde,  une 
ville.  Paris.  Hachette.  1957.  350  pages 
4  plates.  900  fr. 

The  thorough  understanding  and  penetrating 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  author  after  nine 


years  of  residence  in  the  country  about  which 
he  writes  has  resulted  in  a  comprehensive  and 
successful  book.  Alberes  has  managed  to  fuse 
history,  geography,  sociology,  ethnology,  eco¬ 
nomics,  folklore,  myth  and  tradition  with  a 
lively  style  to  make  a  study  in  depth  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  important,  and  complex  country  and 
its  people. 

One  could  quibble  that  the  author  protests 
too  much  that  Argentina  is  European — almost 
French — were  it  not  that  this  thesis  is  support¬ 
ed  and  encouraged  by  the  argentinos  them¬ 
selves.  Appropriate  illustrations  add  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  book  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  end  up  on  the  shelf  with  works  that  are 
kept  handy  for  reference  at  all  times. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

**  Georges  Blond.  ]’ai  vu  vivre  I’Amerique 
de  New  Yor/^  a  Hollywood.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1957.  313  pages.  900  fr. 

This  is  an  amusingly  written  journalistic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author’s  recent  visit  to  America, 
a  trip  which  took  him,  as  the  title  indicates, 
from  New  York  to  Hollywood  and  back  with 
stops  in  Montreal,  Chicago,  Denver,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Washington.  Included,  of  course, 
were  grand  tours  of  Rockefeller  Center  and 
Disneyland. 

Unfortunately,  the  author  and  his  wife  re¬ 
mained  essentially  first<lass  tourists  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land  so  that,  despite  the  title,  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  average  American  citizens  were 
very  limited.  This  has  resulted  in  generaliza¬ 
tions  which,  though  apparent  to  an  American, 
may  well  mislead  the  French  reader.  Inter¬ 
spersed  among  such  superficial  observations 
as  the  amount  of  ice  water  consumed  by  Amer¬ 
icans  are  many  quite  perceptive  comments, 
particularly  those  on  the  role  of  instalment  buy¬ 
ing  in  American  life,  but  the  reader  must 
search  to  find  them.  Indeed,  digressions  are 
so  frequent  and  often  so  complex  that  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  journey  often  is  lost  completely. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Rene  Baranger,  ct  al.  Sylvereal:  Une  vie 
prodigieuse  en  Camargue.  Clichy  (Seine). 
Baranger.  1957.  126  pages,  ill,  4-  1  map. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  dozen  different  authors, 
each  a  specialist  in  his  own  field.  Andre  Cham- 
son  has  contributed  the  “Avant-propos”  and 
Baranger  several  articles  as  well  as  the  short 
introductions  which  serve  as  a  kind  of  clue 
through  the  maze  of  documents  and  articles 
composing  the  book.  Each  chapter  deals  with 
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a  different  aspect  of  life  in  the  Camargue: 
flora  and  fauna,  wild  horses  and  bulls,  town 
and  country  life,  bull  games  and  other  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated  (120  photos 
and  6  sketches).  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  anyone  interested  in  the  Camargue. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 

^  Jean  Cazeneuve.  Les  dieux  dansent  ^  Ci¬ 
bola:  Le  Shalal{0  des  indiens  zunis.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1957.  273  pages,  ill.  -j-  16 
plates.  1,150  fr. 

This  bcok  by  Cazeneuve  represents  the  twelfth 
publication  in  this  excellent  series  of  the  Li- 
brairie  Gallimard.  The  Zuni  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  have  now  been  added  to  the  “Human 
Mirror”  collection  which  includes  such  not¬ 
able  works  as  Kurt  Sachs’s  History  of  the 
Dance;  Schebesta’s  The  Pygmies;  Radio’s 
Primitive  Religion;  Donner’s  Siberia;  Me- 
traux’s  Easter  Island,  and  many  others. 

Anthropologist  Cazeneuve  spent  part  of  the 
year  1954  in  Zuni  Pueblo  with  the  special  in¬ 
tention  of  observing  the  most  spectacular  and 
intriguing  dance  festival  of  the  Zunis,  the  Sha- 
lako  ceremony.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  In  the  first  the  author  discusses  the 
pre-history  and  history,  mythology,  and  the 
physical  and  social  environment  of  the  Zuni 
people.  The  second  section,  which  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  publication,  describes  in  detail 


the  Shalako  ceremony  in  which  all  the  masked 
gods  of  the  Zuni  participate.  The  third  section 
is  devoted  to  the  significance  and  origin  of  the 
Zuni  and  Pueblo  Kachina  cults  as  well  as  to  an 
ingenious  tracing  of  the  evolution  throughout 
the  centuries  of  the  Shalako  ceremony. 

Although  many  publications  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  same  subject,  Cazeneuve’s  book  is 
refreshing  to  read  and  presents  several  hither¬ 
to  little  known  aspects  of  Zuni  life  and  of  the 
dance  festival  itself. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

**  Maurice  Garmon,  et  al.  L’affaire  Sade.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Pauvert.  1957.  139  pages. 

The  “Divine  Marquis”  de  Sade  (1740-1814), 
after  whom  Sadism  was  named,  is  far  more  in¬ 
accessible  than  his  fellow  pervert  Sacher- 
Masoch.  Fairly  innocuous  portions  of  his  work 
have  been  reprinted;  and  the  most  noxious 
parts  long  circulated  in  MS  among  college 
boys.  The  publisher  Pauvert  started  a  complete 
edition  of  this  infernal  and  mysterious  classic. 
He  was  prosecuted.  This  elegant  little  book 
is  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings.  Four  testi¬ 
monies  by  prominent  writers  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  significance.  The  chief  exhibit  is 
the  speech  for  the  defense  by  Maitre  Maurice 
Garmon.  Pauvert  was  condemned,  and  the  edi¬ 
tion  ordered  destroyed. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  (f) 


The  editor  of  La  Revue  du  Caire  has  announced 
that  the  Egyptian  writer  Tewfik  el  Hakim  has  been 
honored  by  President  Nasser  as  the  writer  whom  he 
most  admires  and  “the  one  who  had  brought  some¬ 
thing  concrete  to  his  readers,  who  had  awakened  in 
the  young  generation,  particularly,  awareness  of  the 
ills  from  which  the  country  was  suffering,  as  well  as  the 
hope  of  a  reform.” 

La  Revue  du  Caire 


Editorial  Seix  Barral  announces  their  Premio  de  no¬ 
vela  "Biblioteca  Breve”  which  is  annually  awarded  in 
May.  The  competition  is  open  to  any  novel  written  in 
Spanish,  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages  of  thirty 
double-spaced  typewritten  lines,  on  one  side  of  the 
page  only,  which  has  not  been  published.  Entries  are 
to  be  submitted  before  March  1.  The  prize  amounts 
to  75,000  pesetas.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publisher,  Provenza,  219,  Barcelona. 
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**  Giintcr  Blocker.  Die  neuen  Wirklich- 
keiten:  Linien  und  Profile  der  modernen 
Literatur.  Berlin.  Argon.  1957.  371  pages. 
13.80  dm.  ! 

A  short  review  cannot  do  justice  to  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles  on  moderp  literature.  It  can¬ 
not  even  attempt  to  encompass  the  critical  hori¬ 
zon  which  Blocker  maps  out  for  himself:  Mel¬ 
ville,  Flaubert,  James,  Joyce,  Proust,  Woolf, 
Faulkner,  Poe,  Valery,  Benn,  Pound,  Huxley, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  H.  Miller,  Wolfe,  Lorca,  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  G.  Stein,  Hemingway,  Con¬ 
rad,  Malraux,  Camus,  E.  Jiinger,  T.  E.  Law¬ 
rence,  Kafka,  Broch,  Musil,  Ciide,  Th.  Mann. 
Each  section  deals  with  one  or  more  of  the 
above  writers  whom  Blocker  groups  according 
to  their  contribution  to  the  new  realities.  The 
literary  historian  will  find  a  few  things  to 
quarrel  about:  Authors  of  a  greater  magnitude 
like  Broch  about  whom  little  secondary  litera¬ 
ture  exists  are  shortchanged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  untrained  reader  will  be  dazzled 
and,  on  occasion,  confounded  by  Blocker’s 
display  of  quotes  and  rhetoric.  All  in  all,  how¬ 
ever,  a  good  volume  to  have,  not  for  exclusive 
use  but  for  frequent  checking  and  consulting 
and — last  but  not  least — to  be  reminded  that 
literary  criticism  can  be  brilliantly  written. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

^  Karlheinz  Deschner.  Kitsch,  Konvention 
und  Kunst.  Miinchen.  List.  1957.  177 
pages.  1.90  dm. 

A  glance  at  the  best-known  German  literary 
histories  published  during  the  last  forty  years 
reveals  chaotic  ups-and-downs  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  writers.  The  historians 
were,  for  the  most  part,  no  critics  themselves, 
and  how  much  reliable  critical  judgment  was 
there  elsewhere  for  them  to  fall  back  upon? 
Certainly  there  were  some  fine  essayists  writ¬ 
ing  in  German,  but  all  too  few  of  them  were 
also  literary  critics  with  an  ear  for  the  creative 
use  of  language  and  an  eye  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  writer.  Hence  the  confusion,  the  triumph 
of  the  second-rate;  fashion  alone  did  not  and 
does  not  replace  critical  standards.  Deschner 
dares  to  suggest  as  a  first  remedy  the  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  use  of  language  by  some  estab¬ 
lished  writers  such  as  Hesse,  Carossa,  Bergen- 
gruen,  or  E.  Jiinger.  He  sets  up  in  prose  as  his 
standards  of  excellence  Musil,  Broch,  and 
Jahnn  (without  being  blind  to  the  qualities  of 


the  nineteenth  century  classics).  He  examines 
passages  from  their  work  dealing  with  de¬ 
scription  of  landscape  and  with  the  meeting 
of  lovers.  The  verdict  is  disastrous  as  regards, 
e.g.,  most  of  Hesse’s  work.  A  last  chapter  ex¬ 
amines  briefly  autumn  as  a  poetical  theme  in 
the  verse  of  Lenau,  Hesse,  Rilke,  Benn,  and 
others. 

This  reviewer  would  argue  with  Deschner 
about  his  somewhat  too  high  evaluation  of 
Jahnn,  but  since  Deschner  himself  is  only  a 
beginner  as  a  critic,  that  is  a  minor  point.  One 
would  like  to  see  exposed  to  this — or  even  clos¬ 
er — scrutiny  over-praised  writers  like  Wie- 
chert,  Ina  Seidel,  Stehr,  Andres,  Braun,  Wer- 
fel,  etc.  Deschner  is  neither  a  particularly  pre¬ 
cise  nor  an  inspired  critic,  but  he  has  some  of 
the  spirit  German  literary  life  so  desperately 
needs. 

Ivar  Ivask 
St.  Olaf  College 

Otto  Julius  Hartmann.  Faust:  Der  mo- 
derne  Mensch  in  der  Begegnung  mit  dem 
Bosen.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Novalis.  1957.  100 
pages. 

Rudolf  Steiner  connected  his  Kant  studies 
with  Goethe’s  nature  writings  and  evolved  a 
mysticism  for  the  cultured  that  sought  a  truth 
not  previously  found.  Most  seem  to  be  sincere¬ 
ly  and  sweetly  involved  in  this  search.  From 
their  circle  comes  the  present  interpretation. 
It  will  not  convince  anyone  of  anything,  un¬ 
less  he  can  make  the  vaguenesses  of  verbal  con¬ 
structions  into  feelings  and  emotional  satis¬ 
factions.  Evocative  words  and  a  willingness 
to  cross  the  threshold  into  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  must  come  together  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  a  higher  and  deeper  realm 
of  existence  has  been  reached.  Blow  away  the 
smoke  of  autohypnosis,  and  plain  human  ver¬ 
balizations  are  left  over. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Klaus  Heitmann.  Fortuna  und  Virtus: 
Fine  Studie  zu  Petrarcas  Lebensiveisheit. 
Koln.  Bbhlau.  1957.  267  pages.  20  dm. 
This  profound  and  well-ordered  study  of  the 
Petrarchean  psychology,  presented  originally 
as  a  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
inaugurates  a  new  scholarly  series  devoted  to 
research  in  Italian  literature  called  Studi  Ita- 
liani  and  published  under  the  aegis  of  the  In- 
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stituto  Italiano  di  Cultura  in  Cologne.  Heit- 
mann’s  work  augurs  well  for  the  high  quality 
of  research  to  be  published  in  this  new  series. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  which 
the  author  studies  successively  Fortuna  and 
Virtus  as  foes  in  the  mastery  of  the  spirit  of 
man,  the  struggle,  and  the  victory  of  Fortuna. 
Shall  we,  as  Petrarch  did,  asks  Heitmann,  see 
in  Man’s  revolt  against  this  victory  one  of  the 
wellsprings  of  Humanism.? 

Joseph  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

I.  J.  Kratschkowski.  Die  russische  Ara- 
bisti\.  Umrisse  ihrer  Entwicf^lung.  Otto 
Mehlitz,  tr.  Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1957. 
viii  -|-  303  pages.  25  dm. 

This  excellent  work  by  the  late  dean  of  Rus¬ 
sian  Arabism  was  translated  by  Otto  Mehlitz, 
an  outstanding  scholar  himself,  as  a  centennial 
volume  dedicated  to  the  founder  of  western 
Arabic  techniques  in  Russia,  the  famous  Baron 
V.  R.  Von  Rosen.  It  is  an  invaluable  book  for 
Orientalists  in  two  ways.  First,  the  body  of 
the  work  treats  of  Arabic  studies  by  periods, 
starting  with  a  “Pre-History”  and  ending  with 
“Post-Revolutionary  Russia.”  The  first,  the 
author  himself  admits,  was  an  adventure.  He 
describes  such  priceless  works  therein  as,  for 
example,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Apt  (Abbot)  Dan¬ 
iel  {ca.  1107)  to  the  Holy  Land,  a  work  re¬ 
plete  with  new  materials  for  scholars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  the  Travels  of  Theodore  Ko¬ 
tow,  a  merchant  (1623-1624)  to  Hurmuz  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  he  brought  back  fas¬ 
cinating  new  data  for  us  on  the  Sufi  brother¬ 
hoods  and  the  guilds  and  corporations  of  the 
Persia  of  that  time.  (These  two  works,  along 
with  many  others,  are  treated  in  detail  in  the 
delightful  and  informative  work,  History  of 
the  Journeys  by  Russians  in  the  Near  East  to 
the  Time  of  Peter  I,  by  the  contemporary 
Russian  Arabist,  B.  M.  Danzig,  1953).  The 
great  figures  of  later  periods  of  Russian  Arab¬ 
ism  emerge  deftly  sketched  and  evaluated, 
both  those  of  the  famous  St.  Peter sburg-Mos- 
cow  and  the  Provincial  schools  (Kazan,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Middle  Asia).  Finally,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  post-revolutionary  Russia’s  interest  in 
the  whole  Islamological  field  is  portrayed, 
with  its  emphasis  on  area  studies,  ethnic  and 
linguistic.  Kratschkowski  herein  takes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  regret  the  loss  of,  and  pay  tribute 
to,  the  Arabists  who  died  in  World  War  Two. 

The  second  aspect  contributing  to  this 
work’s  value  is  the  superb  bibliography,  divid¬ 
ed  into  periods  up  to  1948,  the  terminus  of  the 


book.  The  far-seeing  publishing  house  of  Har¬ 
rassowitz  has  supplemented  it,  however,  with 
later  pertinent  titles.  The  book  has  exhaustive 
indices  (1)  Persons  mentioned;  (2)  Journals 
and  other  publications  referred  to;  (3)  Anony¬ 
mous  works  cited.  These  are  followed  by  a 
useful  list  of  abbreviations  employed  by  the 
Russians  for  first  names,  an  aid  necessary  to 
scholars  who  do  not  know  Russian. 

Wm.  K.  I  vie 
Oljahoma  City,  Olja. 

^  Karl  Kraus.  Auswahl  aus  dem  Werl^. 
.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1957. 392  pages.  9.80  dm. 

I  It  would  be  improper  to  speak  of  a  Kraus  re¬ 
naissance  for,  during  his  lifetime,  the  great 
polemicist  and  satirist  was  known  to  and  be¬ 
loved  by  only  the  proverbially  initiated  few. 
His  posterity  seems  to  have  discovered  him, 
and  although  he  may  conceivably  have  said 
something  highly  critical  of  anthology-making 
and  expressed  indignation  for  being  himself 
presented  in  a  selection,  we  are  inclined  to  take 
some  comfort  from  the  fact  that  significant 
extracts  from  his  masterful  writings  are  now 
thus  available  to  a  large  audience. 

The  present  collection  is  an  excellent  cross 
section  which  will  serve  very  well  to  acquaint 
the  newcomer  to  Kraus  with  a  brilliant  and 
overpowering  literary  and  moral  personality. 
The  offerings  are  topically  divided  into  the 
sections  “Geschlecht  und  Liige,”  “Dummheit, 
Ubelstande,”  “Tonfall  und  Phrase,”  “Tinte, 
Technik,  Tod,”  “Krieg  und  Gesellschaft,” 
“Kunst  und  Natur,”  “Die  Liebe  und  der 
Traum,”  and  “Magie  der  Sprache.”  They  give 
remarkably  representative  samples  from 
Kraus’s  work  of  all  types  and  genres.  May 
they  whet  the  assumedly  “uninformierten” 
(Heinrich  Fischer  in  his  Nachwori)  reader’s 
appetite  for  more  and  all.  Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Cuno  Ch.  Lehrmann.  Heinrich  Heine: 

Kdmpfer  und  Dichter.  Bern.  Francke. 

1957.  220  pages.  16.80  Sw.  fr. 

Lehrmann’s  bcx^k  shows  two  faults  common  in 
the  field  of  literary  studies:  the  lack  of  a  clear¬ 
ly  defined  aim,  and  an  uncertainty  about  the 
intended  audience.  The  author’s  primary  in¬ 
terest  is  in  Heine’s  changing  attitudes  and  be¬ 
liefs  on  such  subjects  as  religion,  freedom,  na¬ 
tionalism,  the  Germans,  and  so  on,  and  here 
Lehrmann  is  complete,  authoritative,  and  re¬ 
liable.  But  this  exposition  of  Heine’s  thought 
is  loosely  strung  on  an  exasperatingly  pallid 
and  sketchy  biography,  and  these  two  threads 
are  repeatedly  interrupted  by  segments  of  a 
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third,  a  briefly  descriptive  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  Heine’s  works.  Most  of  the  book 
seems  directed  to  specialist  readers  already  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Heine,  his  work,  and  the  whole 
German  and  European  scene  of  the  day;  yet 
there  are  frequent  resumes  of  content  and  co¬ 
pious  quotation  from  Heine,  as  if  to  serve  har¬ 
ried  candidates  as  a  substitute  for  the  original. 

On  the  credit  side,  Lehrmann  is  clearly  a 
learned  and  trustworthy  guide  and  interpreter, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject  and  the 
most  recent  scholarship  concerning  it.  His  crit¬ 
ical  judgment  is  sound,  and  his  style  clear  and 
graceful.  The  short  bibliography  ignores  the 
periodical  literature,  and  there  is  no  index. 

Fred  Beharriell 
Indiana  University 

**  Peter  Schifferli,  comp.  Die  Geburt  des  Da- 
da.  Zurich.  Arche.  1957.  192  pages,  ill.  -|- 
12  plates. 

It  is  always  rewarding  to  be  shown  things  in 
perspective,  and  we  wish  we  had  more  vol¬ 
umes  like  the  present  one.  How  informative, 
for  instance,  would  be  a  book  of  reminiscences 
compiled  by  the  members  of  the  first  Romantic 
circle  around  the  “Athenaeum”  forty  or  fifty 
years  after  the  turbulent  events  of  their  youth: 
They  did  not  even  live  long  enough  to  do  so! 
Most  of  the  original  participants  in  the  Dada- 
uprising  in  Zurich  during  1916  and  1917,  how¬ 
ever,  did  live  long  enough  to  write  exactly  such 
a  book,  and  wc  ought  to  be  grateful  for  it. 
Some  of  the  material  they  present  is  even  “doc¬ 
umentary”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  not¬ 
ably  Hugo  Ball’s  diary;  most  of  the  rest  is  at 
least  entertaining.  Even  if  we  can  no  longer 
view  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  shook  the  world  of  the  Arts 
(or  at  least  a  little  corner  of  it)  two  world  wars 
ago,  we  still  have  enough  sense  of  humor  to 
appreciate  it  properly.  We  can  laugh  at  some¬ 
thing  that  was  so  apparently  contrived  to 
shock  us,  for  there  is  in  the  long  run  nothing 
more  ludicrous  than  presumptions  nonsense 
( vid.  thi.  examples  of  Dada-poetry  included  in 
the  volume).  No  doubt,  we  can  also  feel  the 
more  serious  overtones  and  should  like  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  collection  to  our  sociologists  and 
pathologists  for  an  occasional  perusal.  Our  real 
appreciation,  however,  goes  to  the  publi<;her 
who  has  made — wittingly  or  unwittingly — a 
valuable  (and  handsome)  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  very  complex  phenomenon, 
that  of  the  era  of  Expressionism. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
University  of  Connecticut 


**  Emil  Wezel,  ed.  Brot  und  Wein:  fahres- 
gate  Schw'dbischer  Dichtung  1957.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Kohlhammer.  1957.  142  pages.  4.50 
dm. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  an  anthology  of 
Swabian  literature,  honoring  some  thirty  au¬ 
thors.  The  present  volume  appeared  after  an 
interruption  of  fifteen  years  and  was  intended 
as  a  gift  for  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Hermann 
Hesse  whose  Meine  Kindheit  opens  the  col¬ 
lection.  Although  Swabian  roots,  background, 
and  tradition  give  the  booklet  its  unifying  ele¬ 
ment,  the  outlook  of  the  writers  goes  beyond 
local  limitations.  The  title  is  taken  from  H61- 
derlin,  one  of  the  greatest  Swabian  poets.  It  is 
a  refreshing,  heart-warming  booklet  with 
depth  and  humor,  inspiring  and  entertaining. 

fohannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Josef  Martin  Bauer.  Der  Sonntagslugner, 
Miinchen.  Ehrenwirth.  1957.  306  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

The  hero  of  this  new  novel  by  Josef  Martin 
Bauer  is  nothing  more  than  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man,  who  returns  from  the  week’s  labors  every 
Friday  night  to  regale  his  wife,  his  mother, 
and  his  five  daughters  with  stories  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  during  working  hours.  Bauer  has 
obviously  a  talent  for  depicting  the  home  life 
of  a  middle-class  modern  family:  the  conver¬ 
sation  never  lags,  and  the  reader  knows  in¬ 
stinctively  that  all  the  author’s  remarks  carry 
their  own  characteristic  charge  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  irony.  But  Der  Sonntagslugner  can  not 
be  meant  merely  as  a  social  novel;  these  fantas¬ 
tic  stories,  which  the  hero  improvises  on 
weekends,  are  patent  fabrications  of  his  imag¬ 
ination,  and  yet  the  family  consolidation  and 
happiness  are  the  justifying  results  of  these 
lies.  The  basic  notion  of  the  novel,  then,  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Ibsen  theme,  “the 
lie  of  life.”  Yet  one  wonders  if  it  is  possible  to 
endow  the  figure  of  a  traveling  salesman,  set 
in  an  awkwardly  comic  home  situation,  moti¬ 
vated  to  a  desire  to  be  an  admirable  man 
among  seven  women,  with  a  tragic  greatness 
representative  of  the  lot  of  civilized  humanity 
today.  As  an  amusing  fiction  about  contem¬ 
porary  family  life,  as  a  pathetic  account  of  a 
man’s  need  to  increase  his  significance,  at  least 
within  his  home,  Bauer’s  work  makes  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  psychological  insight  and  fiction¬ 
al  entertainment.  As  a  philosophical  novel  of 
wide  implications  and  of  literary  stature  its 
success  will  undoubtedly  be  limited. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
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Gunther  Grack.  Friihe  Schatten.  Miin- 
chcn.  Hanser.  1957.  92  pages.  5.80  dm. 
The  series  Junge  Autoren,  published  by  the 
Carl  Hanser  Verlag  which  also  sponsors  the 
lively  contemporary  review  Akjsente,  attempts 
to  introduce  to  the  public  the  young  and  prom¬ 
ising  unknown.  Gunther  Grack,  twenty-four 
year  old  student  of  history  and  Germanics,  is 
one  of  them,  and  we  are  happy  to  salute  in 
him  a  remarkably  talented  young  writer.  His 
prose,  nurtured  on  that  of  Thomas  Mann, 
shows  maturity  and  a  skill  rare  even  in  his  alert 
and  gifted  generation. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Im  Wirbel  der  Beru- 
fung.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1957.  255 
pages.  12  dm. 

This  reprint  of  a  novel  that  first  appeared  in 
1936  is  another  publication  in  the  series  of 
Hauptmann’s  work  that  the  new  publisher  is 
gradually  making  available  again.  It  is  one 
of  the  works  that  reflect  Hauptmann’s  many 
years  of  devoted  study  and  re-examination  of 
the  “Hamlet  Problem.’’  His  preoccupation 
with  Shakespeare  produced  nt  only  a  revision 
and  adaptation  o{  Hamlet  ({performed  in  Dres¬ 
den,  1927),  but  a  critical  essay  “Einige  Worte 
zu  meinem  Erganzungsversuche’’  (printed  in 
Gesammelte  Werl^e,  XVII),  an  independent 
drama  of  Hamlet’s  youth,  Hamlet  in  Witten- 
berg  (1945),  and  this  novel  of  a  little  court 
theater  of  Riigen.  Significant  biographical 
details  of  Hauptmann’s  brief  association  with 
an  actor's  company  in  Putbus  in  1886,  of  his 
own  marital  difficulties,  and  of  the  constant 
specter  of  ill  health  that  threatened  his  early 
career  make  this  a  highly  personal  work. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Werner  Helmes.  Der  falsche  Mijnheer. 
Karlsruhe.  Stahlberg.  1957.  385  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

“The  Russian  peasants  and  the  gypsies  knew 
that  there  were  and  always  had  been  evil 
spirits.’’  Despite  almost  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  the  German  hero  of  this  novel  manages, 
under  the  guise  of  Dutch  origin  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  to  escape  the  fate  of  a  war  prisoner  in  Po¬ 
land.  His  efforts  to  return  to  his  homeland  by 
a  circuitous  route  that  takes  him  through  Po¬ 
land  and  Russia  and  the  gradual  emergence 
from  catastrophe  and  despair  to  hope  and  nor¬ 
mality  form  the  content  of  Werner  Helmes’s 
story.  The  method  by  which  this  emergence 


is  accomplished  is  ironical:  the  pretended  Hol¬ 
lander  assumes  the  new  disguise  of  a  gypsy, 
having  gained  acceptance  by  a  group  of  Ru¬ 
manian  gypsies;  through  this  nomadic  life  and 
through  contact  with  several  exceptional  char¬ 
acters  in  the  group  he  agaip  finds  his  own  sense 
of  Western  bourgeois  normality.  The  writing 
is  clean  and  forthright,  and  reveals  consid¬ 
erable  talent. 

Siegfried  B.  Buhjiat 
U niversity  of  California  at  Davis 

**  Rolf  Honold.  Geschwader  Fledermaus. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1957. 108  pages.  4.50  dm. 
No  doubt  the  spectators  watching  this  play  of 
young  German  Rolf  Honold  (b.  1919)  do 
spend  an  interesting  evening.  This  beginner 
knows  his  trade  well  and  has  many  effectual 
tricks  at  hand  to  keep  suspense  up  to  the  last 
minute.  There  is  no  dull  moment;  dialogue 
and  action  are  well  done,  as  it  should  be  with  a 
successful  play. 

Reading,  however,  is  not  an  approach  that 
will  do  justice  to  this  kind  of  play,  which  is  in 
spite  of  the  publisher’s  claim  of  philosophical 
aspirations,  not  a  pacifist  pi^ce  d  these  but  a 
fairly  rough  yet  unsophisticated  boulevard 
play.  The  resemblance  to  leading  modern 
dramatists,  especially  to  Sartre,  is  quite  strik¬ 
ing  but  only  on  the  surface  and  above  all  in 
language.  True  depth  is  missing,  which  docs 
not  make  Honold’s  story  of  American  merce¬ 
nary  pilots  in  the  Indochinese  war  a  bad  play, 
but  a  careful  reader  discovers  soon  that  this 
play  is  based  on  very  commonplace  concepts: 
the  extremely  commercial  Yankee,  the  up¬ 
rooted  lady,  the  treacherous  native,  and  the 
exasperating  newspaper  woman.  Quite  weak 
are  the  Frenchmen,  whose  melancholy  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  through  the  three  acts.  Here 
lies  the  weakest  point  of  the  drama:  only  the 
action  develops,  while  the  characters  remain 
perfectly  unchanged. 

G.  Pinette 
Wagner  College 

**  Fritz  Reuter.  Ut  mine  Stromtid.  Konrad 
Eilers,  ed.  Rostock.  Hinstorff.  1957.  635 
pages. 

This  edition  of  Reuter’s  greatest  work  is  in  the 
same  format  as  the  two-volume  set  of  selected 
works  published  in  1954,  and  it  intended  to 
supplement  it.  Of  editorial  matter,  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  contains  only  a  short  and  inconse¬ 
quential  note— it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
text  is  not  defaced  by  the  interminable  foot¬ 
notes  of  the  VoU^sausgaben. 
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Ut  mine  Stromtid  (which  Reuter  finished  in 
1863)  is  noteworthy  for  many  reasons.  It 
gives  a  detailed  and  probably  accurate  picture 
of  life  on  the  land  in  Mecklenburg  during  the 
1840’s.  It  presents  an  entire  gallery  of  rural 
types  from  every  class  and  station,  some  of 
whom  rise  to  the  level  of  characters  in  the 
Dickensian  manner.  It  shows  the  workings 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848  in  rural  Germany 
in  a  detailed  and  vivid  manner  that  is  unex¬ 
celled.  And  as  the  story  of  Korl  Hawermann 
who,  as  superintendent  of  a  large  estate  runs 
afoul  of  the  young  nobleman  who  inherits  it, 
Stromtid  points  up  the  injustices  that  took 
place  because  of  the  incompetence  or  malice 
of  some  of  the  landowners,  and  thus  accentu¬ 
ates  the  need  for  reform. 

Stromtid  is  also  a  linguistic  accomplishment 
of  no  small  proportions.  While  the  narrative  is 
written  in  Plattdeutsch,  the  dialogue  repro¬ 
duces  different  shades  of  dialect  and  regional 
speech  that  range  all  the  way  from  the  broad¬ 
est  Platt  of  the  peasants  through  the  mixture 
of  High  German  and  Low  German  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  to  the  regionally  tinged  High  Ger¬ 
man  of  the  landowners.  It  is  perhaps  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  novel  was  not  written  entirely 
in  High  German,  but  the  little  trouble  it  takes 
to  get  used  to  the  dialect  is  worthwhile.  For, 
while  Stromtid  suffers  from  occasional  sen¬ 
tentiousness  and  verbosity  and  a  tendency 
toward  two-dimensionalness  on  the  part  of 
its  main  characters,  these  faults  are  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  virtues  already  enu¬ 
merated,  and  by  Reuter’s  priceless  humor;  so 
that  the  novel  stands  as  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Henry  Kratz 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Ruth  Schaumann.  Die  Oelsiederei.  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Kerle.  1957.  195  pages.  9.80  dm. 
This  short  novel  of  the  well  known  German 
poet,  a  devout  Catholic,  circles  around  a  topic 
of  entirely  Catholic  character:  the  betrayal  of 
the  secret  of  the  confessional.  Location — Tou¬ 
louse  and  Daurara,  a  village  nearby.  Time 
—1792. 

Raymond  Mirailhe,  owner  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  where  oil  is  refined  by  boiling,  a  widow¬ 
er  and  father  of  six  children  who  revolve 
around  this  pater  familias,  has  also  the  care 
of  his  widowed  sister.  He  is  slain  during  the 
journey  on  which  he  goes  in  order  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  past  of  his  sister’s  fiance 
whom  he  distrusts.  Who  is  the  murderer.^ 
Mirailhe’s  elder  sons — their  filial  love  pushed 
to  the  point  of  monomania — find  out  that  the 


criminal  has  confessed  to  the  priest  of  Daurara, 
Abbe  Latour,  a  friend  of  Mirailhe’s  family. 
They  lure  the  priest  into  the  oil  mill  and  in  a 
cruel  scene  in  which  he  has  to  suffer  the  tor-* 
ments  of  the  damned  in  purgatory,  he  betrays 
the  secret  of  the  confessional,  considered  as  a 
crime  which  can  be  expiated  only  by  death. 

This  novel  reads  like  a  fast-moving  crimi¬ 
nal  story  and  has  many  melodramatic  inci¬ 
dents.  Its  technique  can  be  best  compared 
with  that  of  a  motion  picture  with  its  shuttling 
back  and  forth  and  with  its  overabundance  of 
dialogues,  sometimes  written  in  a  kind  of 
'  rhythmic  prose,  which  betray  the  lyrical  poet. 

The  psychological  treatment,  however,  does 
not  equal  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  story,  and 
if  the  dust  cover  says  that  the  novel  reveals 
with  the  full  passion  of  a  pious  heart  “sehr 
vielschichtig  verschliisselte  Geheimnisse,  die 
auch  unsere  Geheimnisse  sind,”  it  must  be  left 
to  the  reader  to  find  the  right  key.  The  strange 
mixture  of  pathos  and  humor,  of  cruelty,  mer¬ 
cy,  and  grace,  pitted  against  each  other,  the 
style  sometimes  too  mincing — often  the  per¬ 
sons  seem  to  speak  with  pursed  lips — the  use 
of  neologisms  of  doubtful  originality:  this  al¬ 
together  may  estrange  many  a  reader. 

Rudolph  Schwarz 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

**  Richard  Seewald.  Die  rollende  Kugel. 

Koln.  Hegner.  1957.  224  pages.  12.80  dm. 
Man  is  but  a  billiard  ball  rolling  between  in¬ 
exorable  fate  and  execrable  heredity.  Such  is 
the  theme  of  this  novel,  the  story  of  a  sybaritic, 
lazy,  day-dreaming,  unproductive  painter  in 
Munich.  Set  in  a  frame  (the  protagonist’s  “ac¬ 
cidental”  suicide  at  the  beginning  and  his 
burial  at  the  end),  the  life  of  Seewald’s  Panta- 
gruelian  “hero”  is  told  by  a  friend  to  the  at¬ 
tending  doctor,  but  with  a  sense  of  tragedy 
conveyed  in  Greek  terms  that  do  not  altogether 
convince  the  doctor,  for  whom  melancholia  is 
sin  and  its  consequence  despair.  The  painter’s 
“Spiel,”  instead  of  bringing  unity  and  har¬ 
mony,  is  an  escape  from  both  the  real  and  the 
ideal.  Siegfried  Pul{nat 

U niversity  of  California  at  Davis 

Richard  Sexau.  Gemeistertes  Leben.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Hiinenburg.  1957. 180  pages.  9.80  dm. 
In  spite  of  the  author’s  intriguing  name,  this 
collection  of  four  Novellen,  if  properly  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  dainty,  gilt-edged  edition,  would 
make  an  excellent  gift  for  a  young  lady  on  the 
occasion  of  her  confirmation,  providing,  of 
course,  she  laid  no  claims  to  literary  taste. 
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Written  in  an  insipid  style,  presenting  charac¬ 
ters  hopelessly  idealized,  each  successive  plot 
vies  with  the  preceding  one  to  unfold  an  even 
more  saccharine  sentimentality.  Perhaps  suit¬ 
able  for  a  third  rate  feuilleton,  it  certainly  is 
not  worth  a  serious  critique  or  discussion. 

Bla\e  Lee  Spahr 
University  of  California 

Arnold  Zweig.  Die  Z.eit  ist  retf.  Berlin. 
Aufbau.  1957.  603  pages.  10.80  dm. 

This  novel  was  announced  by  the  publisher  as 
the  first  of  the  Grischa  cycle.  For  the  record, 
the  complete  cycle  arranged  in  sequence — not 
necessarily  the  order  in  which  the  volumes 
were  composed  or  published — is  as  follows: 
Die  Zeit  ist  reif,  Junge  Frau  von  1914,  Erzte- 
hung  vor  Verdun,  Der  Streit  um  den  Ser- 
geanten  Grischa,  Einsetzung  eines  Konigs, 
and  Die  Feuerpause. 

Although  a  number  of  characters  familiar 
to  those  who  have  read  the  other  volumes  re¬ 
appear  in  Die  Zeit  ist  reif,  it  is  essentially  the 
story  of  Werner  Bertin  and  Lenore  Wahl.  As 
university  students  immediately  before  World 
War  One,  they  lead  a  comparatively  idyllic 
existence,  a  life  of  work,  travel,  and  intimacy. 
Werner  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
youth,  with  educational  reform.  When  the 
war  breaks  out  he  is  not,  however,  worried 
about  its  deleterious  impact  on  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  Germany,  for,  like  most  of  his  friends, 
he  believes  that  it  will  be  over  in  a  few  months. 
Only  in  subsequent  volumes  do  we  see  his 
gradual  disillusionment  with  a  social  order 
that  he  once  accepted. 

Having  previously  read  Der  Streit  um  den 
Sergeanten  Grischa,  one  of  the  great  books  to 
come  out  of  World  War  One,  the  reader  will 
naturally  make  comparisons,  and  he  may  find 
going  back  to  a  calmer  period  rather  dull  at 
times,  especially  in  view  of  the  narrative’s 
great  length.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  none 
of  the  other  volumes  in  the  series  quite  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  Grischa.  Taken  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  these  books  represent  a  kind  of  Erzie- 
hungsgeschichte  analyzing  a  short  but  turbu¬ 
lent  period  of  European  history.  Although 
lengthy  and  belated.  Die  Zeit  ist  reif  is  never¬ 
theless  a  fitting  introduction  to  that  story. 

Fred  Genschmer 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

^  Thomas  Bernhard.  Gedichte:  Auf  der  Erde 
und  in  der  Hdlle,  Salzburg.  Miller.  1957. 
127  pages.  7.50  dm. 

“Schwarz  sind  meine  Gedanken”  writes  Bern- 


hard,  and  the  mood  of  his  literary  work  is  ev¬ 
ery  bit  as  black  as  his  thoughts.  Bernhard, 
born  in  Maastricht  in  1931  of  Austrian  parent¬ 
age,  appears  to  have  returned  to  his  father’s 
native  village  during  the  war  and  to  have  been 
ill-received  there.  His  father,  we  guess,  died 
in  Siberia,  and  his  mother  starved  to  death 
just  before  the  German  collapse  (“In  das  Dorf 
muss  ich  zuriick,’’  p.  1 10).  Bernhard’s  parents 
are  two  of  the  central  figures  in  what  Bern- 
hard  might  call,  after  one  of  his  poems,  a  “Bi- 
ographie  des  Schmerzes’’;  the  third  actor  in 
the  tragedy  is  Bernhard  himself,  who,  a  lyric 
Graham  Greene,  regards  life  with  enormous 
distaste.  Certainly,  we  can  not  censure  Bern- 
hard  for  his  insistence  that  “the  struggle 
naught  availeth’’;  doubtless  he  is  right;  but 
even  poor  Georg  Trakl,  another  sad  Salzburg¬ 
er,  knew  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  lament. 
,  George  C.  School  field 

Du\e  University 

^  Otto  Frankl-Lundborg.  Fdhrte  des  Lebens. 

Munchen.  “Die  Rose.”  1957.  78  pages. 
6.50  dm. 

This  is  poetry  meant  to  console,  to  inspire,  and 
to  elevate.  The  author  writes  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  idiom  despite  his  use  of  certain  “mod¬ 
ern”  verbal  techniques.  In  his  handling  of  re¬ 
ligious  themes  (or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  religious  point  of  view), 
Frankl-Lundborg  very  seldom,  if  ever,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  competence  and  felicity  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  outstanding  Christian  poets,  e.g..  Rein¬ 
hold  Schneider  or  Werner  Bergengruen. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

Arthur  Hanyi.  Im  Zwielicht.  Zurich. 

Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1957.  55  pages.  5.50 

Sw.  fr. 

One  might  say:  These  are  perfect  lyrics;  mar¬ 
velous  moments  and  impressions.  This  is  pure, 
warm,  and  delicate  language.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  musical  rhythms  and  well- 
chosen  rhymes — but  what  of  it.?  Perhaps  the 
poet  has  a  feeling  himself  that  his  porcelain  is 
too  fragile.  A  self-critical  verse,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  the  best  of  all: 

Nimm  dicse  Figurcn  aus  deinem  Kopf, 

Stell  sic  zum  altercn  Porzcllan 
Und  pack  ein  Leiterwagclchen  voll 
Und  zieh  das  leisc  klirrende  Zeug 
Nicht  gar  zu  sorgsam  hinter  dir  her, 

£s  zu  verramschen,  tief 
In  dammerdunklen  Butiken  der  Altstadt. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Clemens  &  Sophie  E>orothee  Podewils,  eds. 

Im  Frtihrot.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  1957.  77 

pages.  4.80  dm. 

An  anthology  of  poems  of  the  1956  October 
Revolution  in  Hungary.  The  poets  of  this 
small  volume  use  the  forms,  rhythms  and,  at 
times,  the  images  of  earlier  poetry;  folksongs, 
ballads,  elegies.  The  editors  chose  some  of 
these  earlier  poems  at  the  beginning  of  this 
selection  to  show  their  rhythms  and  feelings, 
stressing  thereby  the  similarity  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  pieces.  The  German  translation  stresses 
rhythm  rather  than  rhyme,  often  omitting  the 
latter.  The  German  poets  who  undertook  this 
difficult  task,  did  it  with  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  poems,  some  in 
the  simple  and  nostalgic  tone  of  the  folksong, 
some  p)oetic  and  mysterious,  some  powerful 
and  shocking  in  their  naturalism.  We  find  a 
message  in  all  of  them.  After  extreme  suffer¬ 
ing  and  pain,  murder,  violence,  and  cruelty, 
there  is  still  a  yearning  for  love  and  life,  a  hope 
for  light,  a  promise  of  Spring. 

Katherine  Balint 
Buffalo,  N.  y. 

Margot  Scharpenberg.  Gefdhrliche  Vbung: 

Gedichte.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1957.  61  pages. 
Paradoxically,  these  are  some  of  the  most  tra¬ 
ditional  modern  poems  recently  published  in 
Germany.  They  lack  the  original  “voice” 
which  the  publisher  attests  of  them.  Most  of 
the  modern  “methods”  employed  by  the  poet 
have  already  found  known  and  competent 
practitioners  in  Germany.  Still,  the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  handful  of  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  poems.  They  are,  indeed,  more  than  un¬ 
sophisticated  “shop-experiments.”  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  “Continuum”  and  “Novembernacht” 
are  interesting  structurally  and  thematically; 
however  they  are  hardly  complete  and  con¬ 
vincing  poems,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  that 
“Ausweg”  (an  extraordinarily  well  done  po¬ 
em)  is.  Grammatical  and  syntactical  abbrevi¬ 
ation  result  in  astonishing  diction;  metaphors, 
however,  are  not  always  felicitously  chosen 
(“Nachher”),  especially  when  used  as  a  basic 
pattern  throughout  the  poem.  These  remarks 
must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  one  reads  most 
of  the  volume  with  pleasure  and  remembers 
such  poems  as  “Vorrat”  or  “Identitat.”  The 
latter  must  stand  for  others:  “Auch  im  Orden 
der  Liebe,  /  nach  jeder  geheimen  Ankunft,  / 
legt  man  die  Namen  ab,  /  giirtet  sich  neu  und 
zogert,  /  wenn  Nachbarn  wie  immer  rufen.  / 
Erst  unser  Grabmal,  /  ein  kleiner  Stein  von 


Rosetta,  /  gibt  uns  Gewissheit:  /  Hinter  ver- 
schiedenen  Zeichen,  /  endlich  entziffert,  /  der 
langst  identische  Sinn.” 

Richard  Exner 

Princeton  University 

Wieland  Schmied.  Land/{arte  des  Windes. 

Salzburg.  Muller.  1957.  103  pages.  7  dm. 
While  the  impact  of  the  American  novel  upon 
German  literature  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  American 
lyric  has  begun  to  win  followers,  or  imitators, 
among  German  poets.  Although  essentially 
“American”  figures,  like  W.  C.  Williams,  re¬ 
main  unknown,  some  noteworthy  disciples 
have  been  captured  by  more  “European”  lyri¬ 
cists.  Hans  Egon  Holthusen  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  debt  to  Eliot,  and  now  Schmied,  a 
young  Austrian,  has  paid  homage  to  Pound. 
Like  Pound,  Schmied  is  fascinated  by  the 
magical  powers  of  the  word  (“Old  Ez  wollte 
dem  Wort  /  wieder  Geltung  verschaffen”); 
however,  he  does  not  yet  suffer  from  the  will¬ 
ful  obscurity  and  the  painful  pedantry  that 
make  the  reading  of  Pound  such  a  dubious 
joy.  In  Landl{arte  des  Windes,  the  first  col¬ 
lection  of  his  lyrics,  Schmied  proves  he  is  an 
intelligent  student:  he  can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his  teacher’s 
message. 

Pound  took  cultural  history  as  his  lyrical 
province,  Schmied  chooses  what  might  be 
called  mythical  geography.  Evidently,  Schmied 
has  either  traveled  widely — Odysseus  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  are  recurrent  figures  in  his  poems — or 
possesses  a  splendid  collection  of  atlases;  he 
ranges  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  from  the  Walchensee  to  the  rivers  of 
America’s  colonial  frontier,  the  Ohio,  the  Mi¬ 
ami,  and  the  Great  Kanawha.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  Schmied  succeeds  in  discovering  the 
genius  loci:  “Erinnerungen  an  Birken”  catches 
the  tragic  monotony  of  Balkan  geography — 
and  history;  a  series  of  poems  on  Verona  re¬ 
minds  one  how  inextricably  the  town  is  in¬ 
volved  with  its  great  lovers;  “Die  grosse  Gren- 
ze” — surely  one  of  the  best  European  poems  on 
American  myth — leads  westward  through 
“das  griine  Rohr  Kentuckys.” 

Schmied  is  a  very  good  poet  indeed,  and 
one  hopes  that  his  geographical  enthusiasm 
will  not  decline  into  geographical  mannerism. 
Traces  of  the  fatter  are  already  present  here: 
Hardanger  reindeer,  Piraeus’s  harbor,  Cretan 
honey,  and  the  Babylonian  god  Dumuzi  all 
appear  in  one  short  poem. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
Duhe  University 
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^  Gerhard  Schumann.  Die  Tiefe  tr'dgt. 
Mannheim.  Kessler.  1957.  189  pages.  9.80 
dm. 

Rather  than  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  Ger¬ 
hard  Schumann  says  he  has  acceded  to  re¬ 
quests  to  print  these  Gedichte  einer  Jugend, 
dating  from  1930  to  1942,  in  a  body.  While 
this  may  make  the  record  more  complete,  more 
readily  available.  Die  Tiefe  trdgt  will  add  little 
to  his  reputation.  Largely  derivative,  often 
banal,  few  if  any  of  these  poems  are  mem¬ 
orable. 

Schumann  professes  three  themes:  nature, 
the  human  heart,  “the  Dome  above  all  the 
Domes.”  The  poetry  neither  measures  up  to 
the  majesty  of  these  themes  nor  comes  to  grips 
with  “Seelenproblematik,”  whatever  outward 
signs  of  inner  growth  and  deepening  may 
show  in  his  middle  creative  period. 

Herman  Salinger 
Duke  University 

Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
Griechische  Verskunst.  Darmstadt.  Gent- 
ner.  2nd  cd.,  1957.  xi  -|-  630  pages.  33  dm. 
After  a  very  thorough  study  of  numerous  me¬ 
ters  im  Greek  literature,  the  author  discusses 
several  Greek  poets — e.g.,  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes. 

Since  the  present  volume  is  a  second  unal¬ 
tered  “edition”  of  the  author’s  study  pub¬ 
lished  previously  in  Berlin  in  1921,  only  two 
comments  are  necessary:  (1)  Gratitude  to  the 
publisher  for  the  reprinting  of  a  work  which 
was  out  of  print  all  too  long.  (2)  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  great 
Wilamowitz,  no  doubt  Dean  of  German  classi¬ 
cists,  that  his  writings  are  always  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Hermann  Jahrreiss.  Mensch  und  Stoat. 
Koln.  Heymann.  1957.  325  pages.  24  dm. 
The  author,  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Cologne  and  General  Jodi’s  counsel  before 
the  Nuremburg  Tribunal,  followed  a  sugges¬ 
tion  by  Eduard  Spranger  and  united  his  va¬ 
rious  more  important  lectures,  speeches,  and 
treatises  in  this  handsome  volume  which  bears 
the  subtitle  Rechtsphilosophische,  staatsrecht- 
liche  und  volkerrechtliche  Grundfragen  in  un- 
serer  Zeit. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  repeat  the 
content  of  thirteen  different  pieces  in  a  "brief 
note,  but  the  author’s  juristische  Weltan¬ 
schauung  can  be  summarized  in  the  statement 


that  the  universal  world  state  does  not  yet  ex¬ 
ist,  but  that  organizations  like  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  may  come,  by  and  by,  in  the  reach  of  the 
ideal.  Accession  and  cooperation  with  inter- 
and  supernational  organizations  do  not  induce 
annulment  of  sovereignty  but  are  its  very  con¬ 
sequences. 

The  book  will  fascinate  every  reader  who  is 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  Federal  Republic  and  of  the  German  Lan¬ 
der.  Many  a  reader  will  probably  disagree 
with  the  author’s  ideas  on  the  Nuremburg 
trials.  The  style  is  oratorically  vivid,  the  lan¬ 
guage  beautiful. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Cloud  State  College 

**  M.  J.  Kriick  von  Poturzyn,  ed.  Wir  erleb- 
ten  Rudolf  Steiner.  Stuttgart.  Freies  Gei- 
stesleben.  2nd  ed.,  1957.  274  pages  -|-  3 
plates.  12.80  dm. 

Rudolf  Steiner  died  in  1928.  His  ideas,  his 
work,  and  his  personality  come  to  life  again 
in  this  book,  in  which  Kriick  von  Poturzyn 
collected  fourteen  articles  written  by  Steiner’s 
students  who  worked  closely  with  him.  They 
speak  about  Steiner’s  anthroposophical  phil¬ 
osophy  and  his  activities  in  various  fields.  The 
reader  gets  the  feeling  of  how  many-sided 
Steiner  was  and  how  much  he  influenced  cer¬ 
tain  developments,  especially  in  the  education¬ 
al,  scientific,  and  medical  fields.  To  those  who 
are  interested  in  anthroposophical  philosophy, 
this  book  certainly  will  offer  new  aspects  and 
thus  broaden  the  understanding  of  Rudolf 
Steiner’s  work. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
University  of  Kentucky 

Herbert  Roch.  Richter  ihrer  Zeit.  Berlin- 
Schoneberg.  Weiss,  n.d.  227  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

“The  time  which  lacks  social  conscience  is 
fertile  ground  for  a  satirical  genius.”  The  au¬ 
thor  of  these  essays  has  chosen  three  men 
whose  works  have  had  a  lasting  effect  in  world 
literature.  Grimmelshauscn — a  German  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Swift — an  English¬ 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century,'  and  Gogol — a 
Russian  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  were 
the  men,  the  judges  of  their  times. 

The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  one  of 
the  most  brutal  and  turbulent  conflicts  in  cen¬ 
tral  Europe — the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Grim- 
melshausen,  the  creator  of  the  first  Entwick- 
lungsroman  in  German  literature — the  Sim- 
plicissimus — lived  and  created  in  this  period. 
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The  essay  devoted  to  him  is  the  shortest  and 
is  concerned  more  with  events  than  with  the 
literary  output  of  this  great  German,  and  the 
reader  often  loses  Grimmelshausen  in  the  bat¬ 
tles,  witch  hunts,  anecdotes,  and  the  discourse 
on  the  chaos  in  the  German  language  of  those 
times. 

In  the  second  essay  the  reader  does  not  lose 
sight  of  Jonathan  Swift,  the  creator  of  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels,  a  pamphleteer,  and  often  a  po¬ 
litical  figure.  Yet  there  is  an  erudite  depiction 
of  the  party  strifes  in  England,  and  of  the 
English  cultural  and  literary  life  with  Addi¬ 
son,  Pope,  and  John  Gay.  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  biographical  details  and  too  much 
stress  on  Swift’s  love  life,  or  rather  on  his  in¬ 
ability  to  have  one. 

The  third  essay  is  the  longest,  and  the  au¬ 
thor  attempts  to  project  Gogol’s  life  upon  the 
literary  and  social  events  in  Russia  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  author  reviews  the  life 
and  works  of  the  great,  bizarre,  and  controver¬ 
sial  writer  as  affected  by  his  long  and  unat¬ 
tractive  nose.  There  is  more  Dichtung  in  this 
essay  than  Wahrheit.  It  is  filled  with  unveri¬ 
fied  rejx)rts  and  rumors.  Dostoevsky  had  sup¬ 
posedly  read  Belinsky’s  famous  letter  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest.  The  defense  of  Gogol’s 
Selected  Passages  from  Correspondence  with 
Friends  leaves  us  wondering  whether  the  au¬ 
thor  is  acquainted  with  this  work.  Gogol  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  no  embellishment.  To  sum  up  is 
to  parody  Gogol’s  own  expression  which  the 
author  so  often  uses  in  translation — “Es  ist  ein 
trauriges  Werk,  meine  Herren.” 

George  Harjan 
Colby  College 

®  Bruno  Snell,  Ulrich  Fleischer,  eds.  Antihe 
und  Abendland.  VI.  Hamburg.  Schroder. 
1957.  187  pages  -1-  8  plates.  18  dm. 

The  series,  presenting  contributions  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and 
their  successors,  is  edited  by  two  distinguished 
Cjerman  scholars. 

The  present  paperbound  volume  contains 
ten  articles  with  a  wide  range  in  content:  Han¬ 
nibal  and  Rome  (W.  Hoffmann);  On  the  Bi- 
millenium  of  Ovid  (U.  Fleischer);  Imperial¬ 
ism  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  (E.  Baring, 
Earl  of  Cromer — translated  from  the  English, 
which  appeared  first  in  1909);  Theodor 
Mommsen  on  Himself:  A  Stipulation  in  the 
Will  of  1899  (A.  Heuss);  German  Accounts  of 
Greek  Landscape  (H.  Jessen);  Serenity  in 
Early  Greece  (B.  Snell);  Sophocles’  Character¬ 
ization  and  Treatment  of  Plot  (H.  Diller); 


Greek  and  Oriental  Myths  (G,  Steiner);  Two 
Poems  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon  Translated 
(R.  Keil);  and  Thoughts  on  a  Translation 
(R.  Keil).  Here  is  a  book  containing  a  wealth 
of  scholarly  material. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Cierhard  Szeseny,  ed.  Der  Zeitgenosse 
und  sein  Vaterland.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1957. 
158  pages.  6  dm. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  is  the  problem  of  integration.  The  idea 
and  workability  of  the  United  Nations — first 
developed  by  Woodrow  Wilson — stands  or 
falls  with  the  solution  of  this  problem.  At 
first  glance,  a  series  of  lectures  under  the  title 
“Der  Zeitgenosse  und  sein  Vaterland,’’  spon¬ 
sored  first  in  spring  1957  by  the  Bavarian  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  and  now  being  published,  does  not 
seem  to  contribute  much  to  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  But  at  least  three  out  of  the  six  lec¬ 
tures — Nicholas  Sombart,  “Patriotism  in  the 
World  Civil  War’’;  Karl  Bednarik,  “Father- 
land  and  Heroism’’;  Walter  von  Cube,  “Is  Eu¬ 
rope  a  Fatherland.^’’ — contribute  more  than 
many  other  publications  to  this  problem.  Based 
on  different  backgrounds,  ages,  and  ideologies, 
the  authors  show  historical  developments,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  French  Revolution,  try  to 
give  definitions  for  slogans,  which  are  there¬ 
fore  indistinct,  develop  ethnical,  emotional, 
and  traditional  aspects  and  their  changes  up  to 
our  day,  which  Sombart  defines  as  a  “world 
civil  war.’’  All  this  is  done  in  an  exceptionally 
scholarly  and  yet  easily  comprehensible  way. 
Only  two  lectures  (Klaus  von  Bismarck,  “Hei- 
matliebe  und  Chauvinismus’’;  Walter  J3irks, 
“What  Is  the  German’s  Fatherland.?’’)  do  not 
really  satisfy  this  reviewer.  Bismarck’s  topic 
seems  to  be  too  complex  and  too  difficult  for 
him,  a  leading  social  worker  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  with  his  specific  Protestant  point  of 
view,  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpretation. 
Dirks,  on  the  other  hand,  in  saying  that  “fath¬ 
erland”  is  a  task,  a  challenge,  a  problem,  and 
not  a  thing  which  one  owns,  speaks  too  much 
about  Germany  alone,  within  her  present  and 
former  borders,  but  very  little  about  Germany 
as  part  of  Europe  or  the  Western  World. 

As  a  whole,  this  little  book  is  one  of  the 
best  which  has  been  published  so  far  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  very  important  problem  of  na¬ 
tionalism  as  part  of  the  problems  of  our  day. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
University  of  Kentucl^y 
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Hans  Platte.  Die  Kunst  des  20.  fahrhun- 
derts.  I:  Malerei.  Carl  Georg  Heise,  ed. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1957.  318  pages,  ill.  15.80 
dm. 

After  an  able  seventeen  page  introduction  by 
the  former  director  of  the  Hamburg  Kunst- 
halle,  Heise,  who  can  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  contemporary  art,  both  by  his  col¬ 
lecting  and  literary  activities,  the  author  takes 
over  in  form  of  picture  descriptions  accom¬ 
panying  the  full  page  reproductions.  His  se¬ 
lection  begins  with  van  Gogh  and  ends  with 
abstract  expressionism.  He  uses  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  paintings  from  the  Hamburg  Kunsthalle, 
of  which  the  author  is  a  member.  He  thus  con¬ 
tinues  a  noble  tradition  which  began  with  the 
first  director  of  this  institution,  Alfred  Licht- 
wark,  in  his  “Cbungen  im  Betrachten  von 
Kunstwerken.”  The  literary  ability  of  the  au¬ 
thor  cannot  compare  with  that  of  the  German 
masters  of  art  criticism:  Meier-Graefe,  Schef- 
fler,  Hausenstein,  and  recently  Haftmann.  On 
a  more  modest  level  he  executes  his  task  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.  The  text  is 
followed  by  useful  biographical  notes  and  ab¬ 
breviated  literary  references. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

**  Adolf  Max  Vogt.  Griinewald.  Mathis 
Gothart  Nithart,  Meister  gegenf{lassischer 
Malerei.  Stuttgart.  Artemis.  1957.  171 
pages,  ill.  45  Sw.  fr. 

The  unusual  subtitle  “Meister  gegenklassi- 
scher  Malerei”  explains  the  reason  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  still  another  volume  on  Griine- 
wald.  The  author  recognizes  in  the  style  of 
this  artist  an  expression  of  a  mind  forlorn  in 
the  experience  of  an  infinitely  distant,  impene¬ 
trable,  mysterious,  fearful  yet  ever  present  God. 
The  terms  are  those  of  the  religious  philosophy 
of  Kierkegaard  and  Rudolf  Otto  and,  indeed, 
the  author  proceeds  with  his  form  analysis 
from  the  direct  application  of  Otto’s  theology. 
This  might  have  led  to  mere  speculation,  were 
the  author  not  endowed  with  a  keen  eye  for 
visual  data  and  with  the  disciplined  mind  of  a 
historian.  The  result*  is  a  most  penetrating 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  Griinewald’s 
work  for  its  own  sake  and  in  relation  to  his 
own  time.  Furthermore,  it  clarifies  the  artist’s 
artistic  development,  interprets  the  vacillation 
of  quality  in  the  late  works  and  places  the  mas¬ 
ter  convincingly  in  his  relation  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  movement.  The  reader  may  at  first  be 
startled  by  the  slightly  self-conscious  original¬ 
ity  of  the  author’s  prose.  It  is,  however,  one 


in  which  language  is  not  applied  in  a  ready¬ 
made  pattern  but  rather  born  from  the  direct 
impact  of  the  visual  experience.  In  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  the  spontaneous  and  graphic  prose  of 
two  other  Swiss  art  historians:  Burckhardt  and 
Woelfflin. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  eight 
magnificent  color  plates,  specifically  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  publisher  for  this  volume.  Al¬ 
together  a  powerful,  original,  and  far  reaching 
contribution  to  art  history. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Ernst  Schoen,  ed.  Deutsches  Theater.  Be- 
richt  liber  10  jahre.  Berlin.  Henschek  1957. 
306  pages,  ill.  +  12  plates.  12.50  dm. 

This  publication  docs  not  deal  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  theater  in  general  but  with  the  Deutsches 
Theater  of  which  Otto  Brahm  and  Max  Rein¬ 
hardt  had  been  the  leading  directors.  From 
the  terrible  postwar  years  through  the  season 
of  1955,  important  events  are  covered  and  per¬ 
sonalities  discussed  in  more  than  eighty  arti¬ 
cles.  Some  of  these  are  written  by  Wolfgang 
Langhoff,  an  interesting  actor  before  1933  and 
now  growing  in  stature  as  director  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Deutsches  Theater.  A  host  of  con¬ 
tributors,  among  them  Bertolt  Brecht,  Her¬ 
bert  Ihering,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Arnold 
Zweig,  deal  with  all  phases  of  theater  work 
and  ideas.  Yet  the  brevity  of  the  essays  makes 
them  sometimes  superficial.  Thus,  for  all  its 
broader  scope  regarding  the  new  orientation 
of  theater  arts  in  East  Berlin,  this  volume  com¬ 
pares  unfavorably  with  the  clarity  of  Theater- 
arbeit  (see  B.A.  29:3,  p.  330).  However,  much 
valuable  information  is  to  be  found  abf)ut  the 
planning  and  executing  of  productions  in  an 
East  German  repertory  theater. 

Walt  her  R.  Volbach 
.  Texas  Christian  University 

\ 

^  Isolde  Rieger.  Die  Wilhelminische  Presse 
im  Vberblicl(,  1888-1918.  Miinchen.  Pohl. 
1957.  206  pages.  9.80  dm. 

Due  to  technical  developments  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  mass  mediums  grew  tre¬ 
mendously.  This  book  covers  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1888  and  1918,  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  German  empire,  and  its  topics  are  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  and  everything  concerning 
them.  This  was  a  period  when  the  last  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  Wilhelm  II  was  anything  else 
but  friendly  to  this  mass  medium,  and  the 
press  subsequently  was  on  the  defensive,  also 
attacking  the  leadership  at  the  same  time. 
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This  book — it  looks  like  a  doctoral  thesis — 
gives  not  only  a  very  thorough  summary  in¬ 
cluding  statistics,  but  also  some  political  and 
cultural  background  as  well.  The  best  parts 
seem  to  be  the  characterization  of  personali¬ 
ties  (like  Maximilian  Harden)  and  the  history 
of  the  partisan  press. 

There  are  few  books  that  give  such  a  clear 
picture  of  the  ‘“teens”  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  With  few  limitations  it  can  be  said  that 
the  author  succeeds  in  clarifying  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  growing  importance  of  this  mass 
medium  during  a  given  period  and  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
University  of  Kentucky 

Leo  Baeck.  Dieses  Volk'-  Judische  Exis- 
tenz.  II.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Europaische  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1957.  326  pages.  12.80  dm. 
While  the  first  volume  of  this  book  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  Nazi  tyranny,  the  second  volume — 
which  stands  on  its  own — “developed”  in  the 
postwar  years  in  exile;  yet  the  author’s  Ger¬ 
man  style  and  vocabulary  remained  beautiful 
and  forceful.  And  his  thoughts  continued  to 
concentrate  on  problems  of  Jewish  history, 
theology,  and  philosophy.  Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

**  Alois  Dempf.  Kritik  der  historischen  Ver- 
nunft.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1957.  319 
pages.  34  dm. 

This  book  illustrates  and  explains,  albeit  un¬ 
intentionally,  some  of  the  reasons  why  German 
philosophy  is  an  island  by  itself.  The  reader’s 
first  impression  which  deepens  as  he  works  his 
way  through  the  book’s  syntactic  vaguenesses 
and  grandiose  generalities-in-depth,  is  Dempf’s 
desire  for  profundity  and  declarativeness.  The 
work,  though  not  a  scholarly  one  (Dempf  dis¬ 
dains  exact  references  and  specific  citations) 
shows  great  learning,  or  at  least  learnedness. 
But  its  thinking  is  pretentious  and  naive. 

Dempf’s  objective  is,  he  says,  a  “critical  re¬ 
view  of  the  ideas  of  universal  order.”  To  a 
large  extent  the  book  is  a  comprehensive  and 
didactic  review  of  the  history  of  ideas  and, 
where  it  suits  the  author’s  purpose,  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science.  Anthropological  and  meta¬ 
physical  reflections  abound.  In  the  main  the 
work  is  a  comprehensive  essay  in  the  history  of 
Western  “culture,”  of  the  Geist  of  the  West, 
that  holy  grail  of  the  German  thinker.  The 
coming  age,  Dempf  assures  us,  will  not  be  a 
period  of  Zeitphilosophie  (whatever  that 
means),  but  will  be  a  “‘new  age  of  reason  and 
of  eternal  law,”  a  “lasting  realm  of  truth” 


composed  of  “new  doctrines  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  new  laws  of  science  and  of  the  mind.” 
Hallelujah!  Herbert  Sonthoff 

Littleton,  Mass. 

Alfred  Klemmt.  Karl  Leonhard  Reinholds 
Elementarphilosophie.  Eine  Studie  tiber 
den  Ursprung  des  spekttlativen  deutschen 
Idealismus.  Hamburg.  Meiner.  1958.  xvi 
-j-  596  pages.  66  dm. 

Sharp  criticism  and  an  unrelenting  neglect 
have  been  the  fate  of  K.  L.  Reinhold  (1758- 
1823)  and  of  his  speculative  philosophy.  Some 
reasons  for  this  might  be  found  in  his  person¬ 
ality  and  in  his  system  of  “pure”  philosophy; 
however  much  more  of  it  was  and  is  perhaps 
derived  from  his  proximity  to  such  philosoph¬ 
ical  giants  as  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Her¬ 
der,  and  from  the  clash  of  his  rather  academic 
ontological  studies  with  those  of  his  more 
persuasive  and  successful  contemjx)raries. 
Klemmt’s  thorough  and  studious  monograph 
of  Reinhold’s  “elementary”  philosophy  is  an 
attempt  to  overcome  this  still  prevailing  ne¬ 
glect  and  indifference  in  regard  to  Reinhold’s 
philosophical  contributions,  and  to  give  him 
a  more  proper  and  just  status  in  the  annals  of 
Germany’s  classical  philosophy.  In  addition,  a 
valid  attempt  is  made  in  this  study  to  align 
Reinhold  with  those  great  German  thinkers 
who  made  speculative  idealism  an  important 
facet  of  Western  thought.  As  such,  the  book  is 
not  only  a  true  and  appreciable  labor  of  love, 
but  is  also  excels  in  its  fairness  of  appraisal  and 
critique.  Leo  Hertel 

North  Dakota  State  College 

Hermann  Wein.  Realdialektik-  ^on  hegel- 
scher  Dialek^k  dialektischer  Anthro- 
pologie.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1957.  185 
pages.  17  dm. 

There  are  many  ways  that  have  all  led  back  to 
Hegel  and  to  a  new  understanding  of  his  dia¬ 
lectic.  The  author  shows  how  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  research  in  physics  and  in  the  self-under¬ 
standing  of  man  has  inevitably  resulted  in 
discovering  dialectical  structures, "i^e  logical- 
essential  formulations  of  which  arc  to  be  found 
in  Hegel’s  Logic  and  phenomenology  of  mind. 

“All  the  one-sided  and  radical  ‘isms’  are  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  escape  their  dialectical 
structures — they  all  deceive  themselves.”  “Any 
self-knowledge  as  self-realization  depends  on 
an  ‘Other-than-self’;  only  he  who  loses  his  self 
to  a. universal  cause  (Sache  selbst),  can  gain  a 
true  self.”  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 
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**  Alfred  Delp,  S.J.  Zwischen  Welt  und 
Gott.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knecht.  1957.  300 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

In  a  selection  of  essays  and  sermons  written 
during  the  war  years,  1939-1945,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  later  executed  by  the  Nazis,  examines 
the  relationship  of  mundane  history  (Weltge- 
schichte)  and  sacred  history  (Heilsgeschtchte), 
of  the  temporal  and  the  absolute.  While  re¬ 
jecting  naturalistic  and  vitalistic  assertions  that 
the  meaning  of  existence  is  to  be  found  within 
the  historical  process,  Delp  carefully  guards 
against  the  rejection  of  history  as  meaningful 
by  neo-Platonic  idealism  or  twentieth<entury 
Protestant  dialectical  theology.  Rather,  life 
is  marked  by  the  tension  of  temporal  and  ab¬ 
solute;  it  is  only  in  concrete  historical  situa¬ 
tions  that  the  individual  can  perceive  the 
transcendent  absolute.  Creation  rather  than 
having  been  a  one-time  static  event  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  through  which  God  creates 
the  possibilities  of  salvation.  The  meaning  of 
the  sacraments  and  of  the  Church  holidays  is 
to  be  found  not  in  personal  piety  but  in  their 
symbolization  of  bridges  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  totality  of  all  that  happens,  of 
temporal  and  eternal.  As  to  the  Church,  it 
must  face  the  problems  of  the  contemporary 
world  and  turn  from  a  false  traditionalism  in 
social  and  political  matters. 

Georg  G.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

Lama  Anagarika  Govinda.  Grundlagen 
Tibetischer  Mystil{.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1957. 
xvii  -f-  357  pages,  ill.  +  9  plates.  14.95  dm. 
The  author  is  a  German  who  lives  in  Tibet. 
He  is  well-known  to  Tibetologists  because  of 
his  extensive  travels  and  explorations  in  west¬ 
ern  Tibet.  Living  for  a  long  time  among  Ti¬ 
betans,  he  has  experienced  Yoga  practices.  In 
this  book  he  brings  to  light  two  new  theories: 

(a)  Scholars  have  believed  that  the  Ti¬ 
betan  Tantra  (the  secret  Yoga  ritual)  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  Bengali  one,  and  that  it  was 
the  offshoot  of  medieval  Hinduism.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  found  some  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  Indian  Yoga,  he  thinks,  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Tibetan.  This  is  a  new  theory  in  the  West. 
He  does  not,  however,  elaborate  very  much 
upon  this. 

(b)  The  author  also  has  come  up  with  a 
new  explanation  of  Suf^sma  Sharira.  The 
mystical  anatomy  of  Yoga  is  not  based  upon 
objective  observation  but  rather  on  inner  ex¬ 
perience,  not  on  outside  happenings  but  on 
self-experiencing  and  self-exploration. 


He  has  a  good  explanation  of  Mandala  as 
well  as  of  the  significance  of  the  Om  and  Hum 
sounds.  He  has  an  excellent  understanding  of 
Yoga  practice  and  the  book  is  stimulating,  but 
there  are  too  many  foreign  expressions  to  al¬ 
low  easy  reading. 

Vartan  Gregorian 
Stanford  University 

S*  Walter  Nigg.  Prophetische  Denver.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Artemis.  1957.  554  pages.  28  Sw.  fr. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  character 
of  prophecy  in  history  and  particularly  in  the 
modern  secular  world.  According  to  Nigg, 
prophetic  thought,  unlike  Platonic,  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  timeless  abstract  truths  but  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  ethical  judgments  of  concrete 
historical  and  cultural  situations.  The  prophet, 
not  a  free  rational  agent  but  a  man  obsessed  by 
God  and  always  lonely  and  suffering,  calls 
forth  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  mass-man 
and  the  priest,  and  more  recently  of  depth- 
psychology,  prophecy’s  most  dangerous  enemy. 
In  four  essays,  Nigg  then  studies  four  nine- 
teenth<entury  prophets.  Cardinal  Newman, 
Kierkegaard,  Dostoevsky,  and  Nietzsche,  all 
of  whom  he  sees  united  in  their  recognition  of 
the  nihilistic  implications  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  rationalism  and  liberalism.  Most  satisfy¬ 
ing  is  the  discussion  of  Dostoevsky’s  vision  of 
a  threatening  cultural  nihilism  and  his  re¬ 
ligious  reply;  least  convincing  is  the  attempt 
to  see  in  Nietzsche  an  essentially  Christian 
saint  and  prophet  in  spite  of  himself  in  an  un- 
Christian  time.  Written  in  a  pleasant  and 
readable  style,  the  book  is  nevertheless  excess- 
K'ely  wordy  and  repetitious.  The  many  cliches 
regarding  the  spiritual  aridity  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Western  European  world 
threaten  at  times  to  give  the  book  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  religious  tract  rather  than  that  of  a 
serious  study.  Georg  G.  Iggers 

Dillard  University 

**  Ernst  Gunther  Paris.  Propheten,  Priester, 
Professoren.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Bauer.  1957. 
364  pages.  16.50  dm. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  document  for 
man’s  persistent  attempt  to  fit  all  events  of 
human  history  into  a  system  of  astrology 
which  does  not  lack  a  certain  grandeur  in  its 
sweeping  overall  philosophy,  but  can  not  con¬ 
vince  a  skeptical  mind  which  does  not  accept 
the  foundations  of  this  strange  pseudo-reli¬ 
gion.  In  twenty-four  chapters  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion  and  Adam  to  the  recent  decline  of  the 
West  and  the  atomic  present  and  future,  facts 
and  sagas,  characters  and  topics  of  poetry,  re- 
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ligion  and  philosophy  arc  reduced  to  their 
symbolic  contents  to  present  a  continuous  pic¬ 
ture.  The  method  recalls  some  religio-philo- 
sophical  schemes  of  later  Antiquity,  of  world 
years  and  world  months.  Currently  we  arc 
supposed  to  live  in  the  world  month  of  the 
Pisces,  starting  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  lasting  until  2080,  when  it  will  be 
followed  by  the  world  month  of  Aquarius 
(which,  we  are  told,  will  see  the  end  of  Euro¬ 
pean  leadership  in  the  world).  The  author  is 
convinced  of  the  new  role  of  astrology  as  the 
key  to  the  understanding  of  man’s  fate  and 
history,  after,  as  he  states  regretfully,  “old  as¬ 
trology,  the  doctrine  of  the  effective  cosmic 
forces,  has  been  displaced  by  materialistic  mod¬ 
ern  philosophy.”  F.  M.  Wassermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Albert  Hunold,  cd.  Masse  und  Demoftra- 
tie.  Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch.  1957.  276 
pages.  15  Sw.  fr. 

What  I  do  not  find  in  this  imposing  symf>o- 
sium  about  humanity  cn  masse  and  democra¬ 
cy  is  a  deeper,  more  philosophic  approach  to 
the  subject.  These  essayists  content  themselves 
more  or  less  with  the  appearance  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  masses  inside  and  outside  of  Western 
democracy,  and  the  superficialities  of  demo¬ 
cratic  thought.  No  attempt  is  made  to  probe 
for  a  solid,  rock-bottom  foundation  of  democ¬ 
racy,  a  foundation  which  everybody  knows 
must  be  discovered  first  before  we  can  truly 
say  that  our  political  faith  is  not  just  another 
pile  of  ideological  trash. 

Conceded  that  philosophy  received  a  beat¬ 
ing  in  this  age  of  science,  conceded  that  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  can  only  be  a  makeshift  base  for 
democracy,  it  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  for 
the  survival  of  democracy  to  send  a  sputnik 
down  into  the  depth  of  human  knowledge  and 
experience  and  get  its  signals  correlated  with 
what  at  last  dimly  dawns  at  the  periphery  of 
scientific  research.  This  is,  only  about  half  a 
century  late,  that  from  macrocosmos  to  micro¬ 
cosmos,  from  astrophysics  to  ecology  “nature 
is  orderly  and  reasonable,  not  capricious  and 
mad,”  and  that  in  such  a  cosmos  of  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  the  democratic  principle 
is  given  and  does  not  have  to  be  invented. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspar!^,  Colo. 

®  Heinz  Kluth.  Sozialprestige  und  sozialer 
Status.  Stuttgart.  Enke.  1957.  vi  -|-  101 
pages.  10.50  dm. 

The  problems  of  social  stratification  have  come 
to  the  foreground  in  the  sociological  studies  of 


both  the  United  States  and  the  Continent.  In 
this  short  monograph,  the  author  attempts  to 
show  sociology  as  the  study  of  values  and  be¬ 
havior.  He  bases  his  findings,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  on  the  methodology  of  American  social 
scientists  without  neglecting,  however,  the 
German  and  Continental  literature  in  the  field. 
Unfortunately,  the  French  contribution  to  this 
important  study  of  human  behavior  has  been 
almost  totally  omitted.  Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Worl^ 

^  Erich  Knirck.  Die  junge  Gesellschaft. 

Diisseldorf.  Rau.  1957.  119  pages.  7.80  dm. 
Here  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  much 
concern  has  been  expressed  recently  over  our 
youth.  Erich  Knirck  sagaciously  examines  the 
problems  young  men  and  young  women  face 
who  wish  to  be  a  part  of  society  and  yet  have 
to  retain  their  individuality  to  find  peace  and 
contentment.  The  author  rightly  states  that 
this  is  not  the  problem  of  youth  alone — it  is 
the  tragedy  of  our  twentieth  century  society. 

Knirck’s  sensitive  microscope  is  focused  on 
German  youth.  The  war  has  destroyed  much 
of  the  former  German  romanticism  and  polit¬ 
ical  ideology.  These  young  men  and  women 
are  ready  to  accept  new  leadership,  provided 
a  way  is  shown  to  them  which  pragmatically 
allows  them  to  develop  outside  the  nameless 
mass,  yet  based  on  their  willingness  to  reach  a 
basic  understanding  with  others.  Lectures, 
political  principles  and  material  wealth  are 
not  sufficient;  answers  must  be  found  to  spir¬ 
itual  and  socio-economic  problems. 

Gerd  H.  Bench  el 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

Georg  Landauer.  Der  Zionismus  im  Wan- 
del  dreier  fahrzehnte.  Max  Kreuzberger, 
ed.  Tel  Aviv.  Bitaon.  1957.  478  pages. 
25  dm. 

Georg  Landauer  was  a  Zionist  in  CJermany  at 
a  time  when  that  designation  stocxl  for  a  uto¬ 
pian  and  disreputable  ideology.  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  writings  mirrors  three  major  stages: 
The  lonely  road  to  Zionism  which  Landauer 
started  to  walk  after  his  return  from  volun¬ 
tary  war  service  1914-1918  at  the  Russian 
front;  the  labors  of  instituting  the  new  Jewish 
state  against  the  heart-rending  background  of 
the  German  extermination  camps  in  Europe; 
the  problem  of  how  to  live  up  to  ideals  when 
the  dream  has  become  reality.  To  historians 
of  Zionism  the  book  is  a  valuable  source. 

Max  Selin  ger 
Cumberland,  Md. 
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**  Fritz  Tacger.  Charisma.  Studien  zu  Ge- 
schichte  des  Antif{en  HerrscherhttUes.  /. 
Stuttgart,  Kohlhammer.  1957.  460  pages. 
39  dm. 

This  book,  a  representative  product  of  Ger¬ 
man  scholarship,  deals  with  one  of  the  great 
issues  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization,  for  which 
the  experiences  of  our  own  century  have  given 
us  some  modern  parallels:  the  concept  of  the 
superhuman  status  of  the  ruler  and  its  reflec¬ 
tion  in  contemporary  thought,  politics,  and 
cult.  The  first  volume  covers  the  Hellenic 
world,  centering,  as  is  to  be  expected,  upon 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  different  stages 
of  the  transformation  of  his  picture  from  hu¬ 
man  genius  to  divinity.  The  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  foundations  of  this  phenomenon  are  il¬ 
lustrated  and  analyzed  in  a  survey  of  very 
many  passages  in  Greek  poetry  and  prose 
from  Homer  and  Pindar  to  Plato  and  Socra¬ 
tes.  In  the  Hellenistic  period,  which  is  treated 
in  great  detail  due  to  the  importance  and  the 
variations  of  the  cult  of  the  ruler,  the  literary 
documents  are  complemented  by  a  great 
wealth  of  epigraphic  material.  The  book  is 
of  equal  interest  to  the  historian  and  to  the 
student  of  religion  and  of  comparative  litera¬ 
ture.  It  proves  that,  in  the  classical  field  at 
least,  sound  scholarship  is  still  able  to  inte¬ 
grate  studies  from  half  a  dozen  specialized 
areas.  Among  the  most  useful  parts  are  the  in¬ 
dices  and  the  chapters  which  present  Hellenic 
criticism  of,  and  oriental  reaction  to,  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  cult  of  the  ruler.  F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Walter  Hof.  Wo  sich  der  Weg  im  Kreise 
schliesst.  Goethe  und  Charlotte  v.  Stein. 
Stuttgart,  Schwab.  1957.  348  pages.  19.80 
dm. 

The  title  sounds  like  a  novel,  but  actually  this 
is  a  serious  piece  of  Goethe  biography.  I  can 
appreciate  it  perhaps  more  fully  than  most, 
since  the  author  arrives  at  very  much  the  same 
picture  of  Lady  Stein  as  I  drew  in  my  Goethe 
biography.  But  the  further  development  of 
this  study  shows  that  Dr,  Hof  was  not  aware 
of  having  me  for  his  predecessor.  The  trouble 
with  many  monographs  is  that  they  treat  a 
whole  life  from  only  one  aspect;  their  advan¬ 
tage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  even  such  dis¬ 
tortion  can  bring  out  new  sides  in  a  life  that 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  might  miss. 
While  I  see  in  Goethe’s  life  an  ever-recurring 
variation  of  the  Wcrther  theme,  Hof  imagines 
he  can  relate  even  the  later  variations  to  Char¬ 
lotte  v.  Stein  alone.  I  can  not  see  that  Goethe’s 
attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution,  his 


participation  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition, 
let  alone  the  content  of  W ahlverwandtschajten 
should  be  so  directly  and  one-sidedly  related  to 
that  trauma,  for  I  know  of  too  many  other 
sides  in  Goethe’s  life  that  gave  cause  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  that  seem  just  as  important  as 
a  “love”  long  past.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
relation  to  the  public;  the  dissatisfactions  with 
official  duties;  the  undecidedness  in  himself 
toward  his  new  wife;  later  the  experiences 
with  the  actress  Neumann  and  the  charming 
young  Silvie  von  Ziegesar,  of  whom  Hof  nev¬ 
er  seems  to  have  heard.  I  am  also  inclined  to 
think  that  he  overrates  the  importance  of 
Schiller  in  some  respects  and  takes  no  account 
of  other  friends  who  were  more  intimate 
friends  of  Goethe  and  his  house  as  well.  But 
even  so  there  is  always  a  trace  of  truth  and 
sometimes  a  striking  probability  in  that  the 
old  wound  had  not  completely  healed.  Besides, 
the  lxx)k  is  well  written,  though  unnecessarily 
tied  to  Gundolf’s  long  forgotten  interpreta¬ 
tions.  All  in  all  a  splendid  work  and  well 
worth  pondering.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

Otto  Schempp.  Das  Herz  hat  Fliigel.  Zenta 
Maurina:  Leben  und  Werl^.  Memmingen/ 
Allgau.  Dietrich.  1957.  110  pages  -j-  12 
plates.  6.80  dm. 

This  brief  biography  of  Zenta  Maurina,  the 
great  Lettish  humanist,  philosopher,  essayist, 
and  novelist,  is  intended  as  a  tribute  on  the 
occasion  of  her  sixtieth  birthday  in  December, 
1957.  Its  publication  coincides  with  that  of  the 
third  volume  of  Zenta  Maurina’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Die  eisernen  Riegel  zerbrechen,  and  it  is 
indeed  a  most  welcome  supplement  to  it  and 
the  preceding  volumes.  Die  weite  Fahrt  and 
Denn  das  Wagnis  ist  schon,  for  it  clarifies  and 
pulls  together  the  many  diverse  elements  in 
the  story  of  a  heroic  life.  Schempp  is  eulo¬ 
gistic,  but  not  unduly  so.  Even  those  already 
acquainted  with  Zenta  Maurina’s  work  will 
find  in  this  essay  many  interesting  sidelights 
and  comments  on  the  history  of  her  books. 
There  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  her 
works,  including  her  books  in  Latvian  and 
translations  from  that  language,  a  list  of  writ¬ 
ings  about  her,  and  information  about  her  lec¬ 
ture  tours  in  recent  years  which  have  been  so 
important  in  creating  a  loyal  audience  for  her. 
The  book  also  includes  twelve  good  pictures 
as  well  as  a  foreword  from  the  man  who  has 
published  Maurina’s  German-language  books 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 
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**  Gottfried  Bcnn.  Ausgewiihlte  Brief e.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Limes.  1957.  400  pages.  20  dm. 
The  fxjstwar  interest  in  Benn  is  kept  up  by  the 
efficient  publisher’s  surprisingly  quick  supply 
(Benn  died  in  1956)  of  an  edition  of  the  poet’s 
selected  letters.  These,  certainly,  were  not 
written  with  an  eye  on  future  publication  in 
the  classic  manner  of  Rilke,  though  Benn 
emerges  from  these  letters  as  almost  as  com¬ 
plex  and  contradictory  a  personality  as  was 
Rilke  among  modern  poets.  An  element  of  wit 
and  satire  makes  Benn’s  sometimes  shocking 
epistles  quite  readable.  In  the  present  selec¬ 
tion  94  pages  are  allotted  to  the  years  1900- 
1945  and  a  whole  200  pages  to  the  later  years. 
The  complete  correspondences  with  his  ad¬ 
mirer  F.  W.  Oelze  and  his  daughter  Nele  will 
be  published  as  separate  volumes.  But  there 
are  lifelong  friendships  of  the  shy  and  ag¬ 
gressive  author  evident  already  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  like  the  one  with  his  first  publisher 
Erich  Reiss.  Among  the  other  correspondents, 
Bense,  Curtius,  Hindemith,  Holthusen, 
Paeschke,  Rychner,  and  Ina  Seidel  should  be 
mentioned.  Benn’s  critical  asides  on  contem¬ 
poraries  like  Hesse  and  Mann  are  not  always 
justified.  Ivor  lvasl{^ 

St.  Olaf  College 

Max  Preitz,  ed.  Friedrich  Schlegel  und 
Novalis:  Biographie  einer  Romantiker- 
freundschaft  in  ihren  Briefen.  Darmstadt. 
Centner.  1957.  271  pages  -|-  14  plates.  16 
dm. 

Thirty-two  letters  by  Friedrich  Schlegel  to 
Novalis  were  discovered  after  the  last  war  and 
are  published  in  this  book  for  the  first  time. 
The  editor  has  added  to  them  the  already 
known  correspondence  between  the  two 
friends,  and  has  also  included  a  few  letters  by 
Friedrich  Schlegel  to  his  brother  August  Wil¬ 
helm,  which  present  some  of  the  background 
of  his  friendship  with  Novalis.  In  doing  so  the 
editor  has  endeavored  ( and  to  a  certain  extent 
succeeded)  to  present  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  most  interesting  figures  of 
German  Romanticism.  The  picture  is  round¬ 
ed  off  by  very  complete  and  detailed  notes,  in 
the  study  of  which  the  index  proves  to  be  of 
especial  help. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  proves  that 
Dr.  Preitz  is  an  enthusiast,  but  it  does  have  a 
disadvantage  for  the  more  detached  reader. 
It  mixes  old  and  new  and  does  not  leave  him 
free  to  judge  the  new  material  dispassion¬ 
ately.  Laura  Hofrichter 

University  of  Toronto 


^  Eugen  Fischer-Baling.  Besinnung  auf  uns 
Deutsche.  Fine  Geschichte  der  Nationalen 
Selbsterfahrung  und  Weltwirl^ung.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Verlag  fiir  Politische  Bildung. 
1957.  234  pages.  15.20  dm. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  pseudo  historical  or 
philosophic-historical  books  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  ever  increasing  numbers  in  Germany 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  rather  a  serious 
attempt  to  reappraise  German  nationalism 
along  historical  lines. 

In  doing  so,  the  author  offers  many  interest¬ 
ing  points  of  view  on  Charlemagne,  Luther, 
Bismarck,  and  Hitler.  He  re-examines  Hegel’s 
concept  of  state,  the  period  of  Enlightenment, 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  social  democracy,  and 
nationalism  during  the  First  World  War,  the 
problems  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  and  the 
Third  Reich. 

The  conclusions  are  in  many  ways  unortho¬ 
dox  and  open  to  criticism,  but  they  are  stimu¬ 
lating  and  worth  noting. 

George  0.  Kent 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Joachim  Kirchner,  ed.  Lexif{on  des  Buch- 
wesens.  Ill,  IV.  Stuttgart.  Hiersemann. 
1955-1956.  xxxix  -j-  320  plates,  xlvii  -|- 
324  plates.  49,  58  dm. 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  this  work  were  reviewed 
in  Bool{s  Abroad  (28:3,  pp.  337-338).  Vol. 
umes  3  and  4  carry  the  added  title  Bilderatlas 
zum  Buchwesen  and  comprise  some  957  il¬ 
lustrations  on  644  plates.  These  illustrations 
are  arranged  under  seven  general  headings: 
Das  Buch,  Die  Buchillustration,  Der  Buchein- 
band,  Der  Buchdruc\,  Das  Papier,  Der  Buch- 
handel,  and  Die  Bibliothel^en,  which  are  yet 
further  subdivided.  Tbe  introductory  Ver- 
zeichnis  to  each  volume  lists  the  plates  of  each 
section  alphabetically  by  catchwords  which  in 
the  main  correspond  to  article  headings  in  the 
Lexil{on  volumes.  Although  one  may  wonder 
at  the  value  of  some  of  the  illustrations  (e.g., 
the  title  page  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species^ 
or  the  reason  behind  the  publisher’s  insistence 
that  illustration  161  be  included  (Kirchner’s 
objection  being  prudent,  if  prudish),  the  vol¬ 
umes  certainly  present  a  wealth  of  well-chosen 
illustrative  material  in  excellent  reproduction. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Library 

Heinrich  Boll.  Irisches  Tagebuch.  Koln. 
Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1957.  156  pages. 
8.50  dm. 

Readers  familiar  with  and  fond  of  what  Boll 
offers  in  his  steadily  increasing  literary  out- 
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put  will,  I  believe,  not  be  disappointed  by  this 
non-fictional  portrayal  of  Ireland.  Although 
labeled  a  diary,  it  is  too  much  the  product  of 
a  born  storyteller  not  to  be  a  narrative  rather 
than  a  collection  of  reflective  musings  as  re¬ 
corded  at  specifically  dated  moments  in  the 
writer’s  life.  The  real  charm  lies  in  the  cap¬ 
tivating  atmosphere  that  Boll  created  here. 
Whether  acquainted  or  unacquainted  with  the 
Emerald  Isle,  the  reader  will  find  himself  im¬ 
mersed  in  this  genuinely  Irish  atmosphere  as 
conveyed  by  the  totally  unbiased  Boll,  who 
had  previously  known  only  Ireland’s  gifts  to 
the  world  of  literature.  What  he  depicts  we 
see,  hear,  feel,  smell:  the  Irish  landscape,  the 
weather,  the  city  and  the  country,  and  above 
all,  the  Irish  people  with  all  their  peculiarities, 
their  plight,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  Boll’s 
portrayal,  in  no  way  pretentious  or  overladen 
with  reflections,  is  not  just  the  composite  of 
sifted  observations  by  an  interested  and  dis¬ 
criminating  eye,  but  of  impressions  filtered 
through  the  fibers  of  the  author’s  whole  per¬ 
ceptive  being.  It  has  that  blend  of  realism  and 
fantasy  which  characterizes  Ireland  itself,  this 
quaint  and  in  a  way  pathetic  little  world. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 


^  Andreas  Flitner.  Die  politische  Erziehung 
in  Deutschland.  Geschichte  und  Probleme, 
1750-1880.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer.  1957. 
238  pages.  12  dm. 

The  history  and  problems  of  political  educa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  1750-1880  are  ones  which 
have  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully  exam¬ 
ined  in  this  volume.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  change  in  political  education  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  later,  the 
resultant  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
Germany.  It  was  only  after  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  that  political  education  became  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  creating  strong  nationalist 
feeling.  However,  the  ideas  taught  by  the 
state  were  far  different  from  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  upon  which  the  state  operated.  In  the  last 
analysis  Flitner  has  certainly  made  the  point 
that  compulsory  political  education  has  been  a 
potent  force  in  the  birth  of  the  modern  na¬ 
tionalist  state. 

Arthur  L.  Smith,  Jr. 

Los  Angeles  State  College 


Will-Erich  Peuckert.  Der  Krist.  VoU^stiim- 
lichen  V berliejerungen  nacherzdhlt.  Diis- 
seldorf.  Diederich.  1957.  182  pages,  ill. 
13.80  dm. 

Ever  since  Benz  translated  the  Legenda  aurea 
of  Johannes  de  Voragine  into  the  German  of 
the  chapbooks,  renovations  of  old  folklore  in 
a  modernized  fifteenth  century  German  have 
been  successful.  Kolbenheyer  even  wrote  a 
whole  trilogy  in  such  language  and  Thomas 
Mann  played  with  its  possibilities  in  his  Greg¬ 
ory  book.  Peuckert  took  the  traditions  of  the 
life  of  Christ  from  the  old  legends,  Christmas 
plays,  passion  plays,  and  the  like  and  put  them 
into  a  uniform  story  that  sounds  like  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Luther’s  Bible  and  Grimm’s  fairy 
tales.  Old  woodcuts  give  an  added  antiquar¬ 
ian  tone  to  the  booklet.  It  is  an  amiable  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  an  Oriental  story  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  landscape,  but  then  this  is  a  time-honored 
activity.  After  all,  it  did  not  snow  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  they  did  not  know  of  Easter  in  Gali¬ 
lee  and  roll  Easter  eggs  or  eat  an  Easter  rab¬ 
bit  in  the  flesh  or  of  chocolate.  Peuckert  has 
the  naivete  and  the  love  of  folk  traditions  to 
bring  off  a  modern  Germanist’s  gospel.  It  will 
be  given  as  a  Christmas  present  to  young  and 
old.  It  will  now  amuse,  now  annoy,  now  de¬ 
light,  as  the  Oriental  gospel  did  in  its  time 
and  ever  since. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Josef  Szoverffy.  Irisches  Erzdhlgut  im 
Abendland.  Berlin.  Schmidt.  1957.  ix  -J* 
193  pages.  23.60  dm. 

Szoverffy ’s  title  seems  not  too  judiciously  cho¬ 
sen,  for  it  leads  us  to  expect  rather  different 
content  from  that  actually  found  in  the  book. 
Some  of  the  discussion  does,  admittedly,  con¬ 
cern  Irish  contributions  to  the  storehouse  of 
Western  narrative  (legend,  chapbook,  folk¬ 
tale),  but  far  more  attention  is  devoted  to  ma¬ 
terial  imported  into  Ireland,  as  exemplified 
most  startlingly  by  those  Irish  heroic  sagas 
shown  to  be  re-workings  of  earlier  Christian 
legends.  Apart  from  this  pedantic  objection 
to  the  title,  a  reviewer  can  but  express  admira¬ 
tion  for  a  work  offering  so  much  itself  and 
pointing  to  so  many  possibilities  for  continued 
fruitful  study. 

Robert  A.  Fowlkes 
New  Yorl(^  University 
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®  Juan  Ruiz  dc  Alarcon.  Obras  completas  de 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon.  I:  Teatro.  Agusti'n 
Miliarcs  Carlo,  cd.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1957.  Iv  -f"  1,022  pages. 
$88  m/mex. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  no  complete  modern 
edition  of  Alarcon’s  comedias  since  that  made 
by  Harzenbusch  for  the  BAE,  volume  XX. 
The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  three  aimed 
at  containing  Alarcon’s  entire  production;  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  late  Courtney  Bruerton,  the  book 
is  worthy  of  that  scholar’s  approval.  It  has 
been  compiled  with  great  care  and  its  format 
is  very  attractive,  its  binding  handsome  and 
substantial.  An  eleven-page  Introduction  by 
Alfonso  Reyes  presents  Alarcon  adequately  to 
the  general  reader.  The  Editor’s  Prologo  of¬ 
fers  (1)  an  admirably  succinct  biography  of 
Alarcon;  (2)  some  “consideraciones  acerca  de 
su  produccion  genuina”  including  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  his  plays;  (3)  a  discussion  of  the  versi¬ 
fication  of  the  comedias  included  in  the  two 
Partes  that  Alarcon  himself  published,  and 
(4)  a  description  of  the  editorial  criteria  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  book.  Specialists  in  Alarcon  will 
of  course  examine  the  material  in  the  Prologo 
with  great  care;  there  is  no  space  here  for  com¬ 
ment  on  its  details. 

Following  the  Prologo,  the  Editor  repro¬ 
duces  the  dedicatorias  and  prologos  that  Alar¬ 
con  printed  in  his  first  and  second  Partes, 
with  explanatory  notes  for  their  comprehen¬ 
sion.  The  texts  of  nine  plays  follow:  Los  ja- 
vores  del  mundo.  La  industria  y  la  suerte.  Las 
paredes  oyen,  El  semejante  a  si  mismo;  La 
cueva  de  Salamanca,  Mudarse  por  mejorarse, 
Todo  es  ventura,  El  desdichado  en  fingir,  Los 
empenos  de  un  engano.  Each  play  is  preceded 
by  a  noticia  with  pertinent  critical  data,  by  a 
versification  scheme  and  by  a  bibliography  of 
the  play.  Following  the  nine  plays  are  almost 
two  hundred  pages  of  notes  that  illuminate  the 
texts.  To  end  the  volume  there  is  a  page  of 
addenda  and  corrigenda,  and  a  General  Index. 
Typographical  errors  are  very  few  and  of  lit¬ 
tle  consequence  for  the  volume’s  comprehen¬ 
sion,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  line  by  line 
reading  of  the  texts  and  the  Notes  may  reveal 
others.  Students  of  the  comedia  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  Millarrs  Carlo  and  to  the  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica  for  this  fine  book. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 


s  Domingo  F.  Casadevall.  El  tema  de  la  mala 
vida  en  el  teatro  nacional.  Buenos  Aires. 
Kraft.  1957.  201  pages. 

After  prefatory  generalities,  the  main  body 
of  the  book  shows  the  author’s  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  lesser  Argentine  plays,  dur¬ 
ing  the  pteriod  of  the  National  Theater  (1918- 
1928)  when  the  evil  element,  earlier  intro¬ 
duced  by  Florencio  Sanchez,  provided  the 
chief  theme  for  drama.  The  “china”  of  the 
gaucho,  the  “mina”  of  the  city-born  malevo, 
the  “pick  poquet,”  robbers,  fortune  tellers, 
bands  of  juvenile  delinquents  are  culled  from 
many  plays  of  the  period  and  described.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  cuenteros  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  easy  marks.  A  knowledge  of  the 
lunfardo  dialect  helps  in  the  understanding 
of  it  all. 

The  movement  ended,  says  Casadevall,  be¬ 
cause  of  repetition  and  monotony,  as  the  dra¬ 
matists  ran  out  of  material  .  The  only  lack  in 
the  volume  is  a  complete  index  to  help  locate 
the  many  plays  and  playwrights  cited  by  the 
author. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Raul  Silva  Castro.  Produccion  de  Gabriela 
Mistral  de  1912  a  1918.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Universidad  de  Chile.  1957.  181  pages. 
The  interest  of  the  present  work  is  stylistic, 
since  it  presents  variants  of  Gabriela’s  poetry 
in  verse  and  prose  from  1912  to  1918.  Place 
of  publication  of  varying  texts  is  given.  The 
editor’s  purpose  is  to  equip  students  to  trace 
the  development  of  Gabriela’s  style  through 
the  stated  period;  he  does  not  carry  his  project 
beyond  compilation  of  variant  texts;  his  work 
is  thus  provisional.  Selections  apf>ear  in  chron¬ 
ological  order,  not  the  most  obvious  means  of 
comparison  of  different  editions  of  a  given 
composition. 

Silva’s  reasons  for  limiting  his  scope  to  the 
stated  years  are  these:  During  the  period,  Ga¬ 
briela  limited  her  residence  to  Los  Andes, 
where  geographic,  social,  and  professional  am¬ 
bient  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  her 
proverbial  affability;  it  was  at  this  time  that 
the  poet  made  abundant  contributions  to  the 
Chilean  press;  her  literary  production  began 
to  enjoy  foreign  acceptance;  it  was  in  1914  that 
the  poet  triumphed  in  the  Juegos  Florales. 
This  book  is  of  no  small  interest  and  value  to 
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any  diachronic  consideration  of  individual 
style. 

Dwight  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 

Otto  Olivera.  Breve  historia  de  la  literatura 
antiliana.  Mexico.  Studium.  1957.  222 
pages.  $2.50. 

This  “breve  historia”  follows  the  way  opened 
by  the  other  “breves  historias”  that  make  up 
the  series  of  Manuales  Studium  of  Andrea 
publishing  company — Breve  historia  de  la 
literatura  chilena,  by  Torres-Rioseco;  Breve 
historia  del  cuento  mexicano,  by  Leal;  Breve 
historia  del  ensayo  hispanoamericano,  by 
Mead,  and  others.  This  one  covers  the  field 
of  the  Spanish  American  literature  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  The  French  Antilles  as  well 
as  the  so-called  West  Indies  are  left  out. 

Olivera ’s  model,  if  model  he  has,  was  Hes- 
pclt’s  An  Outline  History  of  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature — the  same  basic  plan,  the  same 
general  distribution  of  the  material  into  gen¬ 
eral  sections. 

It  seems  to  the  critic  that  this  close  adher¬ 
ence  to  Hespelt  is  a  great  asset  of  the  book  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  Hespelt’s  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  and  even  the  only  outline  history 
in  the  field  so  far.  In  the  second  place,  teachers 
all  over  the  country  who  are  using  Hespelt  as 
a  textbook  can  easily  switch  to  Olivera ’s  book 
if,  after  having  covered  Hespelt’s,  they  wish 
to  lead  their  students  to  more  specialized  stud¬ 
ies.  The  Outline  of  Hespelt  is  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  Spanish  American  literature.  A 
similarly  arranged  manual  for  each  of  the 
countries  of  the  area  would  be  very  helpful. 
Oliyera’s  ‘“Historia”  is  a  good  start. 

Jenaro  Art  He  s 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

**  Alvaro  Yunque.  Sintesis  historica  de  la 
literatura  argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari- 
dad.  1957.  198  pages.  $30  m/arg. 

Under  the  pen  name  “Alvaro  Yunque,”  Gap- 
dolfi  Herrero  writes  a  lively,  brief  history  of 
Argentine  literature  from  its  beginnings.  Only 
in  occasional  phrases  like  those  referring  to 
English  capitalism  as  “aquel  socio  jxrligrosisi- 
mo,”  is  one  reminded  of  his  Communist  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  style  is  animated,  and  interesting 
details  of  writers  and  movements  give  body 
to  the  manual. 

The  drama  is  well  handled.  Chapter  XV  on 
the  gaucho  literature  is  the  longest  and  richest. 
Chapter  XVI  on  the  renaissance  of  the  thea¬ 
ter  is  also  an  excellent  summary.  An  appendix 


discusses  cafes,  literary  clubs,  and  bookstores 
at  various  periods  during  Buenos  Aires’s  de¬ 
velopment. 

For  those  who  want  a  breezy,  but  accurate, 
account  of  Argentina’s  literary  activity,  this 
volume  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Fernando  Alegria.  Caballo  de  copas.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1957.  227  pages. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  best  of  the  full-length 
novels  written  by  Fernando  Alegria.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  Chilean  who,  having  come 
to  San  Francisco  to  study  in  the  university,  is 
temporarily  side-tracked  but  brought  back  to 
his  university  career  by  the  extraordinary  per¬ 
formance  of  a  race  horse,  Gonzilez.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  a  horse  has  been  used  as 
the  unifying  element  in  a  novel;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  horse  remains  a  horse  and  the  real 
action  of  the  story  is  carried  on  by:  Hidaldo, 
former  jockey;  Mercedes,  night-club  enter¬ 
tainer;  Marcel,  her  father  the  fighting  long¬ 
shoreman;  the  Cowboy;  Hamburger,  a  board¬ 
ing  stable  owner;  and  the  narrator.  The  min¬ 
imum  of  incidents  used  to  bring  out  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  protagonists  are  in  the  main 
significant  in  pointing  out  the  problems  of  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  of  Americans,  some  na¬ 
tive-born  and  some  immigrants,  who  have 
lived  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time  in  and 
near  San  Francisco.  Let  us  hope  that  Alegria 
continues  with  other  novels  of  this  type. 

James  O.  Swain 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Fernando  Alonso  Amat.  Iris  y  el  viento. 

Madrid.  Insula.  1957.  260  pages.  60  ptas. 
Fragile  as  a  flash  of  sea  spray,  ethereal  as  the 
legends  of  the  gods,  here  unfolds  in  crystal¬ 
line,  suave  Castilian  the  essence  of  human  life 
in  harmony  with  its  natural  setting  and  its  di¬ 
vine  destiny.  Tinges  of  Celtic  mysticism  float 
through  the  claritv  of  Greek  myth  as  this  sim¬ 
ple  story  of  the  young  lovers,  Cefiro  whose 
temperament  is  identified  with  the  gentle  west 
wind  and  Iris  “que  no  es  mas  que  una  neblina,” 
transpires  in  a  wild  lonely  spot  of  the  rocky 
Galician  coast. 

Under  the  titles,  El  viento,  El  arco,  and  La 
luz,  each  relates  his  own  part  of  the  story 
which  is  concluded  by  their  mentor  Hermes,  a 
benevolent  Merlin,  in  four  letters  to  God,  one 
to  be  tossed  to  the  wind,  the  next  into  the  sea, 
the  third  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  and  the 
last  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 
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TTiis  profound  and  beautifully  composed 
tale  shows  a  consummate  mastery  of  his  me¬ 
dium  attained  since  Amat’s  recent  novel,  La 
boca  tapada  con  agua.  Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Roberto  Arlt.  Los  siete  locos.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1958.  263  pages. 

- .  Aguajuertes  portenas.  Buenos  Aires. 

Lx)sada.  1958.  202  pages. 

Roberto  Arlt  ( 1900-1942)  was  a  popular  writ¬ 
er  in  the  Argentina  of  the  1930’s  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  critic  Anderson  Imbert,  is  gaining 
new  readers  in  that  country  today.  Los  siete 
locos,  which  won  him  the  “Premio  Municipal” 
in  1929,  was  a  novel  ahead  of  its  time.  Erdo- 
sain,  the  protagonist  of  this  novel  and  its  se¬ 
quel,  Los  lanzallamas,  is  an  existentialist  hero 
(or  rather  anti-hero).  In  its  relentless  portray¬ 
al  of  the  “absurdity”  of  life — most  specifically 
life  in  the  dehumanized  big  city — this  novel 
anticipates  by  thirteen  years  the  technique  of 
Camus  in  L’etranger  and  Cela  in  La  familia 
de  Pascual  Duarte.  Frequently  condemned 
in  the  past  because  of  his  highly-flavored  col¬ 
loquial  language,  which  seems  mild  by  present- 
day  standards,  Roberto  Arlt  seems  destined  to 
command  more  attention  and  study  by  those 
interested  in  Latin  American  literature  than 
he  has  thus  far  merited. 

Aguajuertes  portenas,  “Etchings  of  Buenos 
Aires  Life,”  displays — in  an  infinite  variety  of 
themes — Arlt’s  fine  irony  and  the  complete  at- 
tunement  of  his  ear,  eye,  and  heart  with  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  life  in  his  city,  Buenos  Aires, 
which  he  loved  not  too  differently  from  the 
way  Baudelaire  loved  Paris  at  sundown. 

Sherman  C.  Poteet 
University  of  California 

^  James  Endhard.  Comedia  para  asesinos. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Pacifico.  1957.  211 
pages. 

Camilo  Perez  de  Arce,  who  writes  under  the 
pen  name  of  James  Endhard,  is  well  known  in 
Chile  and  Argentina  for  his  detective  stories. 
What  makes  Comedia  para  asesinos  particu¬ 
larly  intriguing  to  the  reader  is  the  plot,  which 
revolves  around  a  once  famous  Shakesj5earean 
actor,  Melvin  Delorme.  Although  a  speech 
impediment  now  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  appear  in  public,  his  acting  nevertheless 
continues  at  home  where  a  play  is  performed 
almost  daily  with  him  in  the  stellar  role.  The 
novel  analyzes  the  psychological  impact  this 
illness  has  on  Melvin  Delorme  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  family,  notably  his  daughter  Wanda  who 


inherited  her  father’s  talent,  but  who  can  not 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  It  is  this  unhappy 
facet  in  Wanda’s  personality  which  sets  the 
stage  for  the  murder  committed  in  her  father’s 
house,  and  it  is  she  in  the  end  who  provides 
the  clue  which  solves  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  murder  and  leads  to  the  assassin  during  the 
performance  of  King  Lear,  one  of  her  father’s 
most  famous  characterizations. 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  excellent,  and  the 
author  describes  people  and  places  with  cam¬ 
era-like  precision.  There  is  a  certain  similarity 
of  technique  between  Endhard’s  novel  and 
Jorge  Luis  Borges’s  short  story  “La  muerte  y 
la  brujula,”  in  the  clever  manipulation  of  the 
plot  which  leaves  the  reader  in  suspense  until 
the  very  end. 

Endhard’s  novel  should  be  translated  into 
English,  as  it  would  appeal  to  American  read¬ 
ers,  primarily  because  of  the  highly  original 
way  in  which  the  story  is  developed  by  the 
author  and  secondly  because  its  action  takes 
place  in  New  York. 

Comedia  para  asesinos  was  adapted  for  the 
theater  by  the  author  and  considered  so  out¬ 
standing  as  a  play  that  it  was  awarded  a  prize 
by  the  Experimental  Theater  of  the  Catholic 
University  in  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Sonja  Karsen 
Skidmore  College 

Marta  Febregas.  Madame  Curie.  Barcelo¬ 
na.  Mateu.  1958.  255  pages,  ill.  35  ptas. 
Without  bibliography,  footnotes,  or  other  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  Marta  Fabregas  presents  a 
heroine  perfect  in  all  her  roles  (mother,  wife, 
patriot,  scientist)  who  thought  of  pregnancy 
as  awaiting  the  stork  and  called  radium  “nues- 
tro  otro  hijo.” 

To  avoid  an  unhappy  ending,  Mme  Curie’s 
death  is  recounted  in  the  penultimate  chapter, 
saving  the  last  for  her  glorious  reception  in 
the  United  States:  thousands  watched  her  dis¬ 
embark,  shouting,  “jViva  Madame  Curie! 
Viva  la  bienhechora  de  la  humanidad!  jViva 
nuestra  ilustre  huesped!  jViva  Madame  Cu¬ 
rie!”  Among’  many  honors  granted  her  was 
“una  distincion  muy  raramente  concedida:  la 
‘Franquicia  de  la  Ciudad  de  Nueva  York’.” 

Among  such  fairy-tale  touches  and  speeches 
assuredly  not  spoken,  one  finds  a  good  deal  of 
acceptable  information. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Northeast  Missouri  State  College 

**  Luis  Justo.  La  estafa.  Buenos  Aires.  Ameri- 
lee.  1957.  109  pages. 

Americalee  has  an  imposing  collection  of  im- 
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portant  works  in  its  Biblioteca  de  Cultura  So¬ 
cial.  Most  recent  is  a  thoroughly  developed 
study  of  the  mind  of  a  Buenos  Aires  habitue 
of  the  cafe  world,  contemplating  his  last  day 
in  such  society.  In  slow-moving  action,  told 
mostly  in  retrospect  or  anticipation,  Guillermo 
Lago  thinks  back  over  the  endless  hours  spent 
with  his  friends  Jorge  Lilo  and  Evaristo  Surco. 

Part  Two  justifies  the  title  as  it  narrates  the 
trickery  by  which  Rose  gets  money  from  Surco 
and  Lago  gets  it  from  her  and  then  abandons 
her.  A  dream  world  shows  the  outcome  as 
Guillermo,  through  his  infatuation  for  Doro- 
tea,  the  mother  of  his  child,  is  discovered  by 
the  friends  he  tricked,  and  fatalistically  awaits 
their  revenge.  But  the  novelist  side-steps  even 
this  possible  violence  by  ending  the  story  first. 
Even  without  action,  it  makes  excellent  read¬ 
ing. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Manuel  V.  Pena.  La  ruta.  Barcelona.  Des- 
tino.  1959.  248  pages.  75  ptas. 

La  ruta  is  an  exceptional  novel  from  several 
points  of  view.  Only  rarely  does  the  present- 
day  Spanish  novelist  deal  with  a  clearly-de¬ 
fined,  limited  area  of  the  national  economic 
life.  Seldom,  in  the  novel  of  any  language,  is 
industry  portrayed  as  a  means  of  livelihood  of 
people,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  ro- 
mi..ice,  the  humanity  of  traditional  means  of 
maintaining  the  nice  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  These  are  two  of  the  factors 
which  mark  the  achievement  of  Manuel  Pena 
in  La  ruta,  the  story  of  the  distribution  of  fish 
from  the  moment  of  the  arrival  and  unloading 
of  the  various  vessels  of  the  fleet  that  operates 
out  of  La  Coruna,  to  the  moment  of  the  un¬ 
loading  of  the  iced  crates  from  the  trucks  that 
have  brought  them  to  the  market  places  of 
Madrid  and  intervening  points.  Picturesque 
scenes  describe  the  organized  chaos  on  the 
docks  as  the  fish  is  unloaded,  piled  up  and  auc¬ 
tioned  off,  then  loaded  onto  handcarts  that 
thread  their  way  through  the  hubbub  to  the 
sheds  where  the  fish  is  cleaned  and  packed  in 
ice  in  preparation  for  its  journey  to  Spain’s 
markets.  The  dramatic  elements  of  the  novel 
are  achieved  in  the  description  of  the  some¬ 
times  tedious,  sometimes  hazardous  efforts  of 
the  truck  drivers  to  cover  the  “route”  to  the 
markets  in  time  for  their  opening.  Theirs  is 
a  constant,  dusk  to  dawn  struggle  against  time, 
fatigue,  and  the  hazards  of  narrow,  curving 
mountain  roads,  the  unexpected  fog  or  snow 
storm  in  the  high  “puertas”  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  northwest  Spain. 


La  ruta  is  an  excellent  novel.  Pena  explores 
and  explains  an  important  aspect  of  Spain’s 
economic  life;  yet  he  avoids  the  documentary 
or  journalistic  style  to  maintain  a  high  literary 
level.  The  novel’s  interest  and  literary  qual¬ 
ity  is  based  on  its  humanity,  the  author’s  con¬ 
centration  on  his  characters  as  persons,  shap¬ 
ing  as  well  as  being  shaped  by  their  tasks,- their 
hopes,  their  failures,  their  tensions,  their  ef¬ 
forts.  The  novel’s  drama  is  in  the  lives  of  these 
individuals. 

In  a  sense,  the  most  important  achievement 
of  Manuel  Pena  is  in  the  fact  that  he  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  modern,  present-day  novel;  he  has  cho¬ 
sen  a  subject,  or  theme,  which  is  unique  to 
this  century,  indeed,  to  this  quarter-century. 
In  doing  so  he  has  escaped  the  not  unpleasant, 
but  certainly  anachronistic,  ties  of  nineteenth 
century  “costumbrismo,”  i.e.,  Palacio  Valdes, 
Pereda,  and  has  made  a  substantial  advance 
toward  lifting  the  Spanish  novel  up  to  a  level 
of  contemporary  universality.  The  fact  that 
this  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  medical  man 
is  but  another  of  those  points  of  contrast  be¬ 
tween  our  literary  scene  and  the  Hispanic 
literary  scene,  rather  commonplace  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  something  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  William  /.  Grupp 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

^  Jose  A.  Balseiro.  Saudades  de  Puerto  Rico. 

La  pureza  cautiva.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1957. 

254  pages. 

The  Puerto  Rican  teacher,  critic,  novelist,  and 
p(}et  presents  two  books  of  poems,  the  first  dat¬ 
ed  1955  and  heretofore  unpublished,  the  second 
dated  1927-37  and  published  in  1946.  Manuel 
Garcia  Blanco’s  prologue  introduces  the  Sau¬ 
dades;  Alfonso  Reyes  prologues  Pureza.  Using 
the  Portuguese  saudade  just  as  in  their  turn 
his  Lusitanian  counterparts  have  used  sole- 
dad,  Balseiro  evokes  sensory  images  of  a 
Puerto  Rico  which  he,  absent,  recalls,  of  a  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  which  he  returns  to  savor,  of  a 
Puerto  Rico  which  he  would  explain  to  the 
unblessed  alien.  Balseiro’s  descriptions  of  the 
land  and  the  people  awaken  sensations  from 
the  unconscious;  sights,  sounds,  smells,  textures 
long  ago  learned,  logically  identified,  and  often 
forgotten  return  impelled  by  associations  that 
are  wholly  subjective,  awakening  in  the  island¬ 
er  an  overwhelming  longing  for  sand,  sea,  sky, 
and  mountain  pine.  The  selections  in  Pureza 
subjectivize  the  poet’s  associations  with  the 
exotic  geographic  detail  of  the  earth — all  in  an 
ambient  of  a  technology  usually  considered 
highly  objective.  Dwight  Chambers 

University  bf  Arizona 
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**  Carlos  Garcia  Prada.  Leve  espuma.  Se- 
leccion  de  miniaturas  I'lricas  espanolas  e 
hispanoamericanas.  Mexico.  Studium. 
1957.  127  pages.  11.45  m/mex. 

A  selection  of  miniature  lyrics  from  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  poets  is  preceded  by  an 
introduction  on  the  genre,  with  emphasis  on 
the  Japanese  hai-l{ai  and  its  development  in 
America  and  western  Europe.  The  whimsical 
bits  of  poetry  are  often  masterpieces  of  under¬ 
statement.  Their  miniature  form  is  frequent¬ 
ly  underscored  by  the  use  of  imagery  of  small 
things — insects,  birds,  small  animals,  water 
drops — or  flashes  of  wit.  Each  selection  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  heart-beat  of  a  poem. 
The  poem  itself  is  created  by  the  reader.  The 
collection  serves  to  call  attention  to  a  minor, 
but  important  type  of  Spanish  poetry. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clar/(^e 
University  of  California 

**  Concha  Lagos.  El  corazon  cansado.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Agora.  1957.  65  pages.  30  ptas. 
Thrust  back  upon  herself,  the  px)et  must  find 
solace  in  daily  routine.  Hopes  and  plans  have 
shrunk  to  naught:  “Mi  exacta  matematica  es 
un  redondo  cero.”  Her  task  is  doing  noth¬ 
ing,  at  which  she  toils  to  harvest  weariness. 
She  clings  pathetically  to  the  familiar  every¬ 
day,  attempting  to  forge  it  into  a  forever. 
Thwarted  in  the  maternal  hope  for  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  her  life,  she  seeks  to  become  at 
least  a  word  in  the  conversation  of  those  who 
may  remember  her.  She  is  unpretentious  in 
language  and  style.  She  wishes  only  to  ex¬ 
press  simple,  but  often  despairing  thoughts 
simply.  She  succeeds. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

^  Miguel  Angel  Zambrano.  Didlogo  de  los 
seres  prof  undos.  Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura 
Ecuatoriana.  1957.  133  pages.  $25  m/ecua. 
This  tall,  attractive  volume  of  verse  by  a  poet 
only  recently  beginning  to  attract  attention  is 
illustrated  by  wash  drawings  of  Oswaldo 
Guayasamon.  The  introduction,  by  Humberto 
Vacas  Gomez,  points  to  the  unusual  situation 
of  a  new  poet  with  a  second  publication  within 
a  year. 

Unequal  lines  mark  these  nineteen  poems. 
“Sombra”  is  one  of  his  favorite  words.  Be¬ 
sides  the  title  jx)em,  outstanding  is  the  long 
“El  nino  moribundo.”  Insomnia  and  night, 
violence  and  death,  are  some  of  his  themes, 
framed  in  such  sentences  as  his  opening: 

Era  cl  final  dc  la  primera  nada. 


Ideas  and  Zambrano’s  expression  of  them 
make  him  a  poet  to  be  eagerly  watched. 

Willis  Knapp  fones 
Miami  University 

Jose  Luis  L.  Aranguren.  Crttica  y  medita- 
cion.  Madrid.  Taurus.  1957.  Til  pages. 
Dr.  Aranguren  presents  a  collection  of  literary 
essays  for  which  he  claims  a  common  non¬ 
religious  quality.  While  they  may  seem  a  de¬ 
parture  from  such  a  work  as  Catolicismo  dia 
tras  dia,  these  pieces,  particularly  those  which 
seek  to  define  contemporary  poetry,  are  hardly 
divested  of  religious  influences.  In  several  es¬ 
says,  notably  “Poesia  y  existencia”  and  “La 
poesia  de  nuestra  vida,”  Aranguren  shows  that 
the  poet,  wholly  dedicating  himself  to  the 
meaningful  transcription  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  is  primarily  a  responsible  prophet,  seek¬ 
ing  to  reconcile  his  real,  quotidian  world  with 
that  realisima  existence  which  the  writer  has 
ascribed  to  the  realm  of  God.  Jose  Maria  Val- 
verde  and  Luis  Felipe  Vivanco  are  among  the 
Spanish  poets  cited  by  the  author  as  partial  il¬ 
lustrations  of  his  theses,  while  in  each  instance, 
the  older  influence  of  Antonio  Machado  along 
with  Rilke,  Holderlin,  and  Kierkegaard  is 
carefully  traced. 

The  most  important  essay  in  Crttica  y  medi- 
tacidn  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  problems 
in  definition.  It  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Spanish  emigre  intellectual,  which 
asserts  forcefully  that  his  separation  from 
Spain  has  not  meant  his  alienation  from  its 
culture.  “Has  not  the  hour  arrived,”  Arangu¬ 
ren  asks,  “when  we  might  speak  with  each 
other,  accepting  political  differences,  which 
are  never  obstacles  for  the  intelligence.?”  A 
note  of  regret,  a  virtual  sense  of  loss,  is  inescap¬ 
able  in  these  words. 

David  Sanders 
Harvey  Mudd  College 

Jose  Maria  Castellet.  Lm  hora  del  lector: 
Notas  para  una  iniciacion  a  la  literatura 
narrativa  de  nuestros  dias.  Barcelona.  Seix 
Barral.  1957.  163  pages. 

Twentieth  century  fictional  techniques  have 
given  the  reader  a  creative  role.  He  is  not  the 
nineteenth  century  spectator  who  accepted  the 
writer’s  viewpoint  along  with  his  story.  Ob- 
scjrity  of  meaning  and  narrative  complexity 
are  instrumental  in  the  reader’s  act  of  crea¬ 
tion.  If  there  are  fewer  such  reader-creators 
today  than  there  were  reader-spectators  in  the 
time  of  Balzac,  this  is  the  result  of  external 
chaos — confusion  following  the  destruction  of 
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the  bourgeois  ideal — and  does  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  new  literary  collabora- 
tion. 

Castellet  is  indebted  to  the  critical  texts  of 
Sartre,  Robbe-Grillet,  and  Claude-Edmonde 
Magny.  His  references  to  the  latter’s  L’dge  du 
roman  americain,  with  its  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  cinematography  upon  the  writer’s  perspec¬ 
tive,  are  basic  to  his  definitions  of  objective 
realism.  Castellet  (translator  of  Hoffman’s 
The  Modern  American  Novel)  is,  himself,  a 
judicious  student  of  American  writing,  and 
appends  selections  frs>m  Hemingway,  Dos 
Passos,  and  Dashiell  Hammet  to  illustrate  his 
points. 

La  hora  del  lector  is  notably  clear  and  con¬ 
cise,  the  work  of  a  vigorous  young  critic. 

David  Sanders 
Harvey  Mudd  College 

^  Joaquin  Maria  de  Nadal.  Recuerdos  de  me¬ 
dio  sigh.  Madrid.  Cid.  1957.  278  pages. 
45  ptas, 

Nadal  has  collected  in  book  form  his  articles 
that  appeared  over  a  period  of  three  years  in 
the  Diario  de  Barcelona.  In  these  very  brief 
sketches  about  events  and  people  of  Barcelona 
during  his  youth,  the  author  reminisces  nos¬ 
talgically  about  the  past.  At  times,  however, 
his  melancholy  tone  has  too  much  the  ring  of 
a  fin  de  siecle  call  for  the  “good  old  days.’’ 

All  in  all,  the  essays  offer  a  light,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  witty  treatment  of  social  customs  and 
habits,  and  provide  the  reader  with  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  pleasant  portrait  of  an  era  so  crucial 
for  twentieth  century  Spain. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
St.  John’s  University 

Victoria  Ocampo.  Testimonios.  Quinta  se- 
rie  (1950-1957 ).  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1957. 
264  pages.  $80  m/arg. 

The  name  of  Victoria  Ocampo  stands  for  many 
things:  Argentine  culture  of  the  Anglo-Hispa- 
no-French  variety;  lineage  (she  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  most  of  the  rio-platense  first  fami¬ 
lies);  literature  (she  is  the  founder  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  noted  quarterly  5«r);  resistance 
to  tyranny  (Peron  imprisoned  her  for  her  lib¬ 
eral  ideas);  hostess  (she  entertains  the  world’s 
intelligentsia  at  her  suburban  estate);  and 
friend  and  patron  of  Argentine  letters,  aiding 
and  encouraging  innumerable  young  writers. 

All  these  facets  of  the  vigorous  and  valiant 
author  are  reflected  in  this  latest  book  of  “tes¬ 
timonies’’ — pieces  and  discourses  that  have  for 
the  most  part  appeared  in  various  newspapers 


and  magazines.  They  treat  of  “persons,  books 
and  events,’’  as  stated  in  the  brief  foreword. 
They  make  interesting  reading,  especially 
when  Victoria  Ocampo  touches  on  her  own 
life  and  environment.  The  pages  dealing  with 
her  adolescence,  her  frustrated  acting  career, 
the  dreary  days  of  her  imprisonment  and  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  to  brutality  are  moving  and  re¬ 
vealing. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

Octavio  Paz.  Las  peras  del  olmo.  Mexico. 
Imprenta  Universitaria.  1957.  vii  -|-  292 
pages. 

Las  peras  del  olmo  is  a  compilation  of  essays 
and  articles  which  were  originally  published 
in  newspapers  and  journals.  The  first  part  con¬ 
sists  of  a  short  history  and  study  of  Mexican 
poetry.  The  second  part  is  a  collection  of  es¬ 
says  concerning  contemporary  poets,  painters, 
and  literary  topics.  Octavio  Paz  is  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  critic  who  understands  fundamentally  the 
relationship  between  the  life  of  the  poet  and 
his  poetry.  His  scholarly  essay  on  Antonio 
Machado  is  a  good  example.  His  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  Mexican  poetry  is  erudite  and  candid; 
his  intuition,  profound  and  sensitive.  At  times, 
Octavio  Paz  takes  an  arbitrary  position  which 
the  reader  cannot  accept.  But  one  always 
feels  that  Octavio  Paz  understands  sympathet¬ 
ically  the  true  nature  of  poetic  reality  and  that 
his  observations  are  a  peregrination  into  the 
human  soul. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
Foothill  Cillege  (Los  Altos,  Calif.) 

**  Segundo  juuis  Moreno.  La  musica  de  los 
Incas.  Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuato- 
riana.  1957.  181  pages,  ill.  $20  m/ccua. 
The  present  dissertation  is  intended  as  a  rec¬ 
tification  of  a  larger  work  by  Raul  and  Mar¬ 
garita  d’Harcourt,  generally  held  to  be  the 
best  existing  work  on  the  topic. 

Having  done  some  original  research  work 
on  the  music  of  the  Yaquis  and  Papagos  in 
Southwestern  United  States,  this  writer  knows 
only  too  well  how  slippery  a  subject  is  Indian 
music.  Total  absence  of  any  written  records 
makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  determine 
whether  one  or  another  version  of  a  tune  is  the 
earlier  one.  Besides  that,  all  Indian  music  has 
been  “contaminated,”  often  deeply  so,  by  mu¬ 
sic  of  conquerors,  missionaries,  or  early  set¬ 
tlers.  As  a  result,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  trace 
Indian  tunes  to  their  sources  and  to  restore 
them  to  their  earliest  form. 
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To  this  writer,  at  least,  the  arguments  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Moreno  are  far  from  convincing: 
discussing  Indian  music  in  terms  of  modern 
music  vocabulary  can  only  result  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion.  La  critique  est  ais6e;  I’art  est  dijjicile. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Juan  Beneyto.  Mass  communications" :  Un 
panorama  de  los  medios  de  informacion 
en  la  sociedad  moderna.  Madrid,  Institute 
de  Estudios  Politicos.  1957.  295  pages.  125 
ptas. 

In  this  study,  the  author  attempts  to  assess  the 
basic  forces  underlying  the  development,  both 
technological  and  cultural,  of  modern  mass 
communications,  which  term  he  uses  to  in¬ 
clude  radio,  press,  cinema,  theater,  tourism, 
publicity,  book  publishing,  and  television.  In 
the  case  of  each  of  these  media,  he  analyzes  in 
detail  the  important  changes  of  recent  dec¬ 
ades,  citing  numerous  examples  from  a  variety 
of  countries.  He  is  greatly  concerned  lest  the 
new  techniques  be  exploited  to  corrupt  and 
brutalize  the  mass  audience.  He  believes  that 
the  Christian  tradition  alone  can  prevent  such 
a  result.  The  book  contains  an  unusually  com¬ 
prehensive  bibliography.  John  A.  Houston 

Knox  College 

Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Caracteres  y  circun- 
stancias.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1957.  399  pages. 
85  ptas. 

Under  the  title  Caracteres  y  circunstancias ,  an 
invention  of  the  editors,  are  gathered  a  series 
of  sixteen  essays,  prologues,  and  articles  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  print  in  various 
places. 

The  reviewer  does  not  plan  to  evaluate  the 
merit  of  each  item  for  they  are  well  known 
to  the  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  selection 
is  a  felicitous  one.  As  a  whole,  it  introduces 
the  uninitiated  to  the  world  of  Ortega  y  Gasset. 

The  first  ten  items  pertain  to  Spanish  au¬ 
thors  and  their  works.  Two  of  these  items  are 
eulogies  of  two  great  Spanish  authors,  Galdos 
and  Unamuno,  offered  shortly  after  their 
deaths.  The  last  six  pertain  to  German  philoso¬ 
phers  and  to  their  works. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  classify  many  of 
the  items  as  book  reviews  but  they  are  more 
than  that.  The  author’s  usual  elegant  style 
imbues  the  articles  with  his  personal  and  in¬ 
tuitive  critical  insight,  although  he  himself 
denied  that  his.  commentaries  on  books  were 
done  with  critical  intent.  The  general  vein  of 
the  selection  is  similar  to  the  selection  made  by 


the  author  himself  in  his  collection  Esptritu 
de  la  letra  (1927,  1936,  1951). 

Daniel  N.  Cardenas 
University  of  Chicago 

**  Santiago  Ramirez,  O.P.  La  JilosoJia  de  Or¬ 
tega  y  Gasset.  Barcelona.  Herder.  1958. 
474  pages.  175  ptas. 

- ^Un  orteguismo  catdlico?  Didlogo 

amistoso  con  tres  eptgonos  de  Ortega: 
espaholes,  intelectuales  y  catolicos.  San 
Esteban.  Salamanca.  1958.  259  pages.  75 
ptas. 

Father  Ramirez  repeatedly  reveals  his  desire 
to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in  criticizing  Or¬ 
tega’s  philosophical  ideas.  Despite  his  pro¬ 
testations  of  attempting  an  evaluation  sine  ira 
et  studio,  at  no  time  does  the  reader  doubt  Ra¬ 
mirez’s  ineluctable  conclusion,  i.e.,  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  Ortega’s  philosophy  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  Catholic  faith.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  main  parts:  a  documented 
synthesis  of  Ortega’s  philosophical  thought 
based  on  his  own  statements  and  a  detailed 
“impartial”  analysis  of  the  philosopher’s 
thought  from  a  logical  as  well  as  Catholic 
point  of  view.  Father  Ramirez  accuses  Or¬ 
tega  of  having  been  exceedingly  deficient  in 
his  knowledge  of  Scholastic  philosophy  and  es¬ 
says  to  demonstrate  this  by  a  close  comparison 
between  Ortega’s  writings  and  those  of  St. 
Thomas.  Ramirez  further  allege^  that  Or¬ 
tega’s  philosophy  is  “clearly  false  and  unfound¬ 
ed  in  itself  and  in  ail  its  substantial  parts.” 
This  attack  on  Ortega  is  quite  extreme  and 
distorts  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Ortega’s  philo¬ 
sophical  thought. 

Father  Santiago  Ramirez  hastened  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  second  volume  as  a  defense  against  the 
adverse  criticism  of  his  La  filosofta  de  Ortega 
y  Gasset  made  by  Lain  Entralgo,  Aranguren 
and  an  anonymous  writer  in  Ramirez’s  journal 
Religion  y  Cultura.  Father  Ramirez  once  more 
proclaims  his  method  of  analyzing  Ortega’s 
philosophy  as  absolutely  objective,  impartial, 
dispassionate,  sincere,  etc.  He  minutely  dissects 
the  “erroneous”  statements  of  those  who  criti¬ 
cized  his  first  volume,  and  vitiates  all  oppos¬ 
ing  views,  and  finally  boasts  of  his  undeni¬ 
able  victory  over  his  opponents.  What  purport¬ 
edly  begins  as  an  “amicable  dialogue”  deteri¬ 
orates  into  an  unwarranted  diatribe  against 
respected  philosophers.  The  author  of  this 
work  continues  to  defend  the  assertion  that 
Ortega’s  philosophy  is  non-Catholic.  A  calm, 
clear  evaluation  of  Father  Ramirez’s  approach 
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to  Ortega  is  found  in  the  booklet  El  Itigar  del 
peligro  by  Julian  Marias. 

Donald  W.  Bleznicl{ 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Juan  Arevalo  Cardenas.  Historia  de  los 
pueblos  del  mundo.  Madrid.  Compania 
BibliograAca  Espanola.  n.d.  1,303  pages, 
ill.  450  ptas. 

In  this  weighty  tome,  the  author  has  undertak¬ 
en  to  tell  the  story  of  Western  civilization, 
which  he  calls  “el  foco  principal  de  la  historia 
y  de  la  cultura  humanas.”  Professor  Arevalo’s 
purpose  is  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  inform,  to 
build  an  attitude  of  agreement  with  man’s  cul¬ 
tural  expectations  rather  than  to  dwell  pessi¬ 
mistically  on  all  of  his  failures  to  date. 

The  work  is  organized  with  four  major  di¬ 
visions  and  the  scope  includes  many  thousands 
of  years.  The  great  civilizations  are  described: 
prehistoric  (paleolithic,  neolithic,  the  Bronze 
and  the  Iron  Ages),  Mesopotamian,  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Hebrew,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Oriental,  and  European. 

The  nineteenth  century  and  the  technologi¬ 
cal  revolution  mark  the  new  dispensation.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  modern 
human  drama  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  various 
peoples  of  the  world  have  been  drawn  closer 
together  by  technological  progress  they  have 
failed  to  grow  in  sympathy  and  tolerance,  to 
share  more  fully  one  another’s  fears  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  to  tolerate  unfamiliar  values  and  be¬ 
liefs.  The  author  asks:  In  this  age  of  crisis 
when  technical  progress  has  surpassed  moral 
progress,  how  is  man  going  to  use  the  newly 
discovered  force  of  nuclear  energy? 

Edna  Lue  Furness 
University  of  Wyoming 

Julio  Caro  Baroja.  Los  moriscos  del  reino 
de  Granada.  Madrid.  Institute  de  Estudios 
Politicos.  1957.  xi  -|-  305  pages  -|-  24  plates 
-|-  1  map.  1 50  ptas. 

This  study,  covering  a  period  of  several  gene¬ 
rations  of  a  mixed  Christian-momco  society, 
is  largely  concerned  with  conflicts  and  tensions 
that  culminated  in  the  uprisings  at  the  time 
of  Philip  II.  Its  substance  should  appeal  to  so¬ 
ber-minded  sociologists  interested  more  in  in¬ 
tensive  but  limited  projects  than  in  sweeping 
interpretative  works.  Many  of  the  author’s 
sources  apjiear  to  be  well  established  ones,  such 
as  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marmol,  and 
Perez  de  Hita.  The  result  is  a  useful  synthe¬ 
sis  with  a  minimum  of  bold  theorizing. 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  of  California  at  Davis 


**  Ricardo  Baroja.  Gente  del  98.  Barcelona. 

Juventud.  New  ed.,  n.d.  191  pages.  60  ptas. 
Gathered  in  this  book  is  an  outstanding  col¬ 
lection  of  articles  about  the  fascinating  people 
who  comprised  the  “Generation  of  98.”  These 
sketches  appeared  in  a  short-lived  Madrid 
newspaper  in  1935,  but  Garcia  Blanco  saved 
them  and  finally  had  them  published  in  book 
form.  Author  Baroja  is  a  friend  and  compan¬ 
ion  of  many  outstanding  figures  of  this  genera¬ 
tion.  The  various  “cafes”  near  La  Puerta  del 
Sol  served  as  meeting  places  for  the  artists  of 
this  epoch,  and  he  gives  us  a  personal,  inti¬ 
mate,  graphic,  sympathetic,  and  often  witty 
description  of  the  authors,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  musicians. 

The  author  describes  the  human  and  the  us¬ 
ually  humorous  anecdotes  concerning  his 
brother  Pio,  Azorm,  Dario,  Maeztu,  Una¬ 
muno,  Valle-Inclan,  etc.  It  does  seem  a  pity 
that  Ricardo  Baroja  is  so  overshadowed  by  his 
brother  Pio  because  the  former  does  have  a 
pleasing,  polished,  and  well-worked  style  of 
writing.  This  book  affords  us  an  insight  and 
a  pleasing  revelation  into  the  lives  of  the  “Gen¬ 
eration  of  98.”  It  is  both  a  pleasing  and  an 
excellent  background  work  for  all  those  who 
profess  an  interest  in  modern  Spanish  letters. 
This  work  helps  us  to  appreciate  Valle-In- 
clan’s  saying:  “El  Cafe  Levante  ha  ejercido 
mas  influencia  en  la  literatura  y  en  el  arte  con- 
temporaneos  que  dos  o  tres  Universidades  y 
Academias.” 

Manuel  fato  Macias 
University  of  Portland 

**  Heliodoro  Carpintero.  Becquer  de  par  en 
par.  Madrid.  Insula.  1957.  182  pages.  65 
ptas. 

Becquer  de  par  en  par  is  a  new  and  limited  bi¬ 
ography  of  Becquer  which  hardly  approaches 
what  the  title  suggests — a  whole  Becquer.  Car¬ 
pintero  avowedly  intends  to  do  to  the  life  of  the 
poet  what  others  have  done  to  his  literary  val¬ 
ue,  but  he  falls  short  of  his  goal.  True  to  what 
he  wants  to  achieve,  Carpintero  shuns  the  lit¬ 
erary  appraisal  of  Becquer  and  limits  the  scope 
of  the  b(X)k  to  the  life,  which  is  the  only  angle 
Carpintero  is  interested  in — the  marriage  to  a 
Sorian  girl.  Casta  Esteban,  their  life  together, 
the  retreat  with  his  brother  Valeriano  to  the 
monastery  of  Veruela,  the  suspected  son,  the 
separation,  her  subsequent  and  also  unhappy 
marriage,  widowhood,  and  later  life  as  well  as 
whatever  is  known  and  whispered  in  Soria 
about  the  adult  life  of  Becquer ’s  kin  in  Soria. 
Everything  else  is  of  secondary  importance. 
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So  Carpintcro  finds  himself  with  plenty  of 
room  at  hand  to  dig  down  into  dark  corners 
and  to  bring  to  light  sad  and  deservedly  for¬ 
gotten  memories. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  Carpintero’s 
biography  is  that  no  important  new  document 
or  serious  local  tradition  is  brought  to  the  fore, 
but  rather  personal  and  subjectivistic  assump¬ 
tions,  an  “it-had-to-be”  attitude  which  prevails 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  contradict  Becquer 
himself  by  way  of  asserting  that  he  must  have 
had  a  hazy  recollection  of  facts  of  his  life. 

The  book  is  interesting.  It  is  exhaustive, 
as  far  as  the  Sorian  aspect  of  the  life  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Future  scholars  on  Becquer  and  lo¬ 
cal  chroniclers  of  Soria  will  have  to  take  it  into 
account. 

Jenaro  Ar tiles 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Guadalupe  Amor.Vo  soy  mi  casa.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1957.  350 
pages.  $20  m/mex. 

The  poet  Guadalupe  Amor  (b.  1920)  evokes 
her  childhood  through  memories  associated 
with  the  forty  rooms  of  a  house  on  the  Calle 
de  Abraham  Gonzalez  in  Colonia  Juarez, 
Mexico  City.  Pita  Roman,  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  describes  herself  as  an  unbear¬ 
able  little  beast.  The  reader,  however,  protect¬ 
ed  by  time  and  distance  as  her  family  never 
was,  will  find  her  engaging.  Pita’s  first  four¬ 
teen  years  are  set  against  a  background  of  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  experienced  by  a  family 
which  was  impoverished  by  the  Mexican  Revo¬ 
lution.  But  the  author,  in  a  first  prose  work 
that  bears  the  same  title  as  her  first  volume  of 
verse,  speaks  with  the  imagery  of  the  poet  and 
clothes  reality  in  the  imagination  of  child¬ 
hood. 

John  C.  Dowling 
Texas  Technological  College 

^  Jose  Rivero  Muniz.  Bibliografta  del  teatro 
cubano.  Havana.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  1957. 
120  pages. 

Published  by  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  for  the 
Dia  del  Libro  Cubano,  and  with  a  prologue  by 
Lilia  Castro  de  Morales,  Director  of  the  Li¬ 
brary,  here  is  a  list  of  898  items  connected  with 
the  theater  and  Cuba,  including  translations 
and  plays  by  Cubans  published  abroad.  Lead¬ 
ing  in  number  of  entries,  with  six  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  his  plays,  is  Augusto  Madan  y  Garcia. 

To  explain  omissions  obvious  to  anyone  who 
consults  the  list,  the  biographer  should  have 
added  to  the  title  the  information  that  it  cata¬ 


logues  the  Fraiicisco  de  Paula  Coronado  li¬ 
brary.  Therefore  it  is  an  addition,  especially  in 
its  manuscript  entries,  rather  than  a  replace¬ 
ment,  to  Jose  Juan  .‘Vrrom’s  31 -page  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  Historia  de  la  literatura  dramdtica  cu- 
bana. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Julian  Gallego.  Mi  porter  a.  Parts  y  el  arte. 

Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1957.  177  pages. 

A  series  of  light  anecdotes  about  Parisian  art¬ 
ists  and  their  drive  to  create  in  the  ratified  air 
of  pseudo-originality,  and  the  culture-hungry 
public  who  frequent  some  three  hundred  sa¬ 
lons  with  more  assiduity  than  taste.  Professing 
great  love  for  Paris  does  not  prevent  him  from 
remarking  the  foibles  and  manias  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  He  treats  the  dramatist  attempting  an 
“abstract”  play,  the  sculptor  who  translates 
space  into  plastic  absurdities  called  “neumoes- 
cultura,”  or  the  narrowness  of  those  who  find 
beauty  and  symmetry  inseparable.  All  in 
all,  it  is  a  hodge-podge  of  insignificant  wan¬ 
derings  through  the  fringes  of  artistic  creation 
and  appreciation. 

Stanford  L.  Luce,  Jr. 
Miami  University 

**  J.  Verrie.  Bumerang.  Barcelona.  Ayma. 

1957.  198  pages  -f-  32  plates. 

Although  the  author  finally  reaches  Australia, 
hence  tbe  title,  almost  all  of  this  book  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  exposition  of  a  trip  by  sea  from  Spain, 
through  the  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  and  In¬ 
dian  Ocean. 

There  is  very  little  to  separate  it  either  in 
content  or  format  from  the  very  large  number 
of  similar  travel  books  published  annually  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Printed  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  rather  than  by  a  Spanish  state  publisher, 
the  book  would  look  at  home  on  a  North 
American  bookshelf,  complete  with  colored 
jacket,  well-bound  cover  and  plenty  of  good 
photographs. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  Spanish  touches,  such 
as  the  inclusion  by  the  author  of  a  photograph 
of  the  ship’s  chapel  and  high  altar  among  the 
more  familiar  views  of  passengers  relaxing  in 
the  sun  or  playing  deck  games. 

Many  of  his  Spanish  readers  living  in  a 
country  with  a  low  standard  of  living  will  gaze 
incredulously  at  the  ship’s  daily  menu  which 
fills  page  105.  Perhaps  the  author  himself 
did  so! 

John  Harbron 
Toronto 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  Other  BooI^s  in  Italian,  see  “Headliners”) 


Furio  Diaz.  Voltaire  storico.  Torino.  Ei- 
naudi.  1958.  323  pages. 

For  Voltaire,  men  of  ability  and  the  customs  of 
society,  not  wars,  were  the  stuff  of  history.  It 
is  logical  then  that  Voltaire’s  importance  for 
today’s  historians  should  rise  with  their  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  social  history.  The  volume 
under  review  and  J.  M.  Brumfitt,  Voltaire  His¬ 
torian  (Oxford,  1958)  are  examples  of  the 
growing  appreciation  of  Voltaire  by  histo¬ 
rians. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  historical  concepts  and  writings.  The 
reader  may  feel  that  the  author  at  times,  espe¬ 
cially  when  dealing  with  Voltaire’s  correspon¬ 
dence,  puts  too  much  faith  in  the  literal  truth 
of  the  words. 

Specifically,  the  book  deals  with  the  genesis 
of  Voltaire’s  historical  writing,  with  English 
influences,  with  the  major  historical  works, 
with  Voltaire’s  liberalism,  and  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  historical  knowledge. 

Kenneth  /.  Pratt 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

Antonio  Piromalli.  La  poesia  di  Giovanni 
Pascoli.  Pisa.  Nistri-Lischi.  1957.  263 
pages.  1,000  1. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  monographs  on  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pascoli  and  his  poetry  written  during 
the  past  five  or  uix  years.  Generally  it  is  good. 
Piromalli  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  pre¬ 
vious  critics  and  is  well  equipped  to  under¬ 
stand  and  examine  the  expressive  qualities 
brought  by  Pascoli  to  modern  poetry.  Pascoli 
was  a  man  saturated  with  classical  culture,  yet 
it  was  he  who  started  the  new  Italian  poetry. 

Piromalli  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  formative  years  and  to  the  first  efforts  of 
the  poet;  thus  he  succeeds  in  finding  a  more 
natural  basis  for  Pascoli’s  mature  works.  We 
can  safely  say  that  the  first  part  of  the  book  is 
the  most  important.  The  chapter  on  the  early 
attempts  of  Pascoli  and  the  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  first  collection  of  poems,  Myricae,  is 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  difficult  poetry.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  seems  to  be  little  more  than  an 
addition  to  the  first  part,  and  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  exceptionally  significant.  Rather  in¬ 
teresting,  however,  is  the  long  section  devoted 
to  an  evaluation  of  almost  all  the  critical  works 
on  Pascoli.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 


®  Valerio  Bertini.  II  bardotto.  Milano.  Fel- 
trinelli.  1957.  141  pages.  300  1. 

The  author,  who  received  his  primary  educa¬ 
tion  in  France,  where  he  worked  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  factory  before  returning  to  his  native 
Italy,  in  time  to  serve  in  the  Second  World 
War,  has  given  us  in  this  novel  an  authentic 
picture  of  factory  life  in  the  outskirts  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  Even  though  a  good  many  pages  de¬ 
scribe  the  love  of  Giovanni,  the  main  charac¬ 
ter,  for  his  Marietta,  what  concerns  the  reader 
is  not  the  love  element,  but  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  of  large  segments  of  the  Italian  people 
at  the  present  time.  Crowded  home  condi¬ 
tions,  the  constant  fear  of  the  worker  lest  he 
be  deprived  of  his  meager  livelihood,  the  day 
by  day  struggle  between  management  and  em¬ 
ployees,  the  political  and  social  conflicts — all 
these  give  the  novel  a  poignant  quality,  for 
we  witness  the  difficult  passage  of  young  Gio¬ 
vanni  from  his  apprenticeship  to  full  mastery 
of  his  trade. 

Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

**  Ottavio  Cecchi.  Prima  di  giorno.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1957.  167  pages.  400  1. 

This  is  a  moving  portrait  of  characters  but  not 
an  exciting  narrative.  It  is  a  popular  story  of 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  Italians 
were  beginning  to  parade  their  values  and  send 
their  flyers  out  of  Italy  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  what  they  had  in  mind  to  do.  It 
chronicles  the  lives  of  three  young  men,  just  re¬ 
turning  home  from  the  fighting  front,  who 
were  deeply  concerned  with  finding  employ¬ 
ment  but,  not  having  found  any,  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  undertakings.  Once  they  go  fishing 
in  the  frozen  lake  of  the  village.  The  catch 
is  marvelous,  and  the  selling,  for  the  most  part 
to  the  owner  of  the  village  restaurant,  most 
compensating,  but  soon  they  are  told  that  the 
fish  could  have  been  poisoned  by  contamina¬ 
tion  from  the  flowing  acids  voided  by  the 
neighboring  factory,  and  they  are  badly 
shocked. 

Presently,  we  are  deeply  involved  in  this 
consideration:  Who  is,  in  most  respects,  to  be 
blamed  for  these  three  young  men.?  They  had 
served  their  country  well,  had  returned  home 
expecting  to  find  things  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  they  had  immediately  searched,  high 
and  low,  for  a  job,  any  job,  but  could  not  find 
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it.  The  conclusion  is  this:  It  is  most  import¬ 
ant  to  recognize  the  mundane,  the  timeless 
realities.  The  war,  as  a  war  of  conquering  and 
conquered,  does  not  produce  the  benefits  ex¬ 
pected  by  most  of  us.  Men  will  endure  the 
catastrophes  visited  on  them;  men  will  go  on 
picking  up  the  pieces  and  start  again.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  profoundly  moving  experience  to 
see  before  us  a  stark  portrait  by  men  of  intel¬ 
lect  depicting  the  inexplicable,  namely:  death, 
violence,  and  misery  everywhere. 

Umberto  Liber atore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

**  Paolo  Eutizi.  La  danza  dei  miliardi.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  269  pages.  700  1. 
This  novel  relates  a  series  of  love  adventures 
between  men  and  women  of  different  national¬ 
ities  during  a  summer  stay  at  a  beach  resort  on 
the  Adriatic.  The  narrator  falls  in  love  with  a 
Swedish  girl  while  two  of  his  friends  court  a 
millionaire  American  widow  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Some  of  the  minor  male  characters  are 
subtly  and  convincingly  drawn,  but  the  wom¬ 
en— especially  the  widow — are  largely  empty 
caricatures.  The  book  often  seems  to  be  little 
more  than  an  envious,  resentful  attack  against 
those  who  have  wealth,  but  the  young  author 
is  neither  successful  in  creating  the  desired 
milieu  nor  skilful  in  organizing  his  material. 

Walter  Langlois 
Boston  College 

Angela  Padellaro.  Dolce  nella  memoria. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1958.  255  pages. 
1,000  1. 

For  four  successive  summers  a  group  of  young 
people  enjoy  at  Viareggio  a  gay  and  carefree 
life,  remote  from  all  other  associations,  even 
from  family  tics.  One  of  the  group,  the  narra¬ 
tor,  is  very  much  attracted  to  a  young  man, 
Mauro,  who  evidently  feels  a  tenderness  for 
her,  which,  however,  is  never  declared.  His 
death  in  a  highway  accident  leaves  her  heart¬ 
broken,  and  re-reading  his  letters  she  under¬ 
stands  at  last  his  sad  inability  to  find  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  life,  his  restlessness,  his  unwillingness 
to  assume  responsibilities,  all  characteristic 
of  a  generation  which  lacks  a  pole-star.  In  her 
memory  then  the  four  summers  are  enchanted 
into  one  timeless  unending  summer.  Mauro  is 
now  for  her  a  part  of  the  shore  and  sea,  the 
sun  and  wind,  in  the  scenes  where  she  had 
known  him,  and  his  death  makes  more  vital 
for  her  the  religious  faith  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  feel. 

A  lyrical  novel,  in  which  the  characters  arc 
so  slightly  sketched  that  they  never  become  in¬ 


dividuals  but  remain  symbols  of  a  whole  gene¬ 
ration,  and  in  which  the  descriptions  of  nature 
are  most  sensitively  observed. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

Giovanni  Parente.  /  giorni  della  creta.  Ro¬ 
ma.  Casini.  1957.  429  pages.  1,500  1. 

Creta,  meaning  clay,  is  perhaps  symbolic  of 
the  experiences  of  the  young  Frate  Lorenzo, 
who  leaves  the  monastery  after  his  father  was 
murdered,  to  operate  a  ceramics  factory  near 
Naples,  and  of  his  reactions  to  contact  with  the 
world.  Naturally  he  does  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  morals,  economics,  and  social  service. 
In  spite  of  lack  of  experience  and  technical 
training,  Lorenzo  makes  a  success  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  factory  and  gets  adjusted  to  living  in 
the  world. 

He  has  love  affairs  with  three  women,  in¬ 
cluding  his  relatively  young  stepmother,  who 
protects  him  in  an  altercation  with  some  work¬ 
men  who  are  angry  at  his  love-making.  In  the 
struggle  she  is  injured  and  remains  paralyzed. 
Lorenzo  finally  gives  her  an  overdose  of  mor¬ 
phine  to  relieve  her  suffering  and  receives  only 
token  punishment  from  the  authorities. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

**  Giovanni  Pirelli.  L’entusiasta;  La  malattia 
del  comandante  Graeco.  Torino.  Einaudi. 
1958.  224  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  volume  contains  two  novelettes  which 
are  concerned  with  individual  human  behavior 
during  the  f)eculiar  realism  of  World  War 
Two.  The  first  story  deals  with  the  education 
in  war  of  a  young  Fascist  idealist,  who  as  a 
second  lieutenant  successfully  requests  to  be 
sent  to  fight  in  Albania.  He  learns  that  in  com¬ 
bat  a  man  meets  nature,  war,  and  himself  on 
terrible  terms. 

The  second  novelette  is  about  a  partisan 
leader,  a  tough,  capable  individual  who  is  hos¬ 
pitalized  with  pneumonia  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  is  forced  to  survive  enemies  within 
and  without  the  hospital. 

Both  of  the  stories  are  well  told. 

Kenneth  /.  Pratt 
Los  A  ngeles  State  College 

**  Salvatore  Porcu.  Cose  del  mio  paese.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1958.  239  pages.  700  1. 

There  are  twenty-five  short  stories  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  all  set  in  Sardinia  and  ranging  in 
length  from  four  to  eighteen  pages.  They  are 
mostly  well-constructed  and  interesting,  if  not 
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impressive:  there  are  no  radical  linguistic, 
stylistic,  or  thematic  innovations.  (Porcu’s 
Sardinians  speak  Italian.)  Sardinia,  it  would 
appear,  is  one  of  the  last  Western  strongholds 
of  the  exotic;  and  if  these  stories  recall  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  theme  comparable  tales  of  an  earlier 
century  there  is  no  harm  done.  In  a  prefatory 
note  the  author  indicates  one  of  the  principles 
that  guided  him  in  the  elaboration  of  this  book: 
Every  work  of  literature,  he  says,  should  have 
a  moral  goal  and  should  “edificar  [le  co- 
scienze]  con  sani  ed  eterni  principii  a  cui  deve 
costantamente  informarsi  la  condotta  umana.” 
A  wholesome  book. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
University  of  Missouri 

**  Francesco  Serantini.  La  casata  dei  Gobbi. 

Milano.  Garzanti.  1958. 162  pages.  900 1. 
The  three  rather  tenuously  linked  “novelettes” 
that  make  up  this  work  are  set  in  Romagna  be¬ 
tween  1850  and  1898.  The  first  deals  with  a 
butcher,  his  bandit  brother,  and  a  tale  of  buried 
treasure  (including  a  map).  In  the  second  we 
learn  that  the  butcher  has  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  while  seeking  the  buried  treasure.  But 
the  money  is  not  lost.  Gisto,  a  poor  but  good- 
hearted  hunchback,  pierces  the  meaning  of 
the  map  found  in  the  dead  man’s  wallet  and, 
it  is  implied,  will  locate  the  money  and  marry 
the  pretty,  wealthy  Giustina.  The  third  takes 
up  the  history  of  the  Gisto-Giustina  family 
(from  whence  the  title  of  the  novel)  through 
their  children,  especially  the  touching  love  of 
Dionigi  for  a  tubercular  lass  (who  dies  with 
never  a  word  having  been  exchanged  between 
the  two)  and  the  more  earthy  love  of  Sabctta 
for  a  sometime  painter.  This  is  a  competently 
written  work,  if  a  bit  heavy  with  cliches. 

Herbert  S.  Gershman 
U niversity  of  Missouri 

Enzio  Cetrangolo.  /  miti  del  Tirreno, 
1944-1957.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1958.  125 
pages.  900  1. 

Cetrangolo’s  classically  inspired  versi  sciolti 
can  hardly  be  said  to  open  up  new  vistas, 
whether  of  the  imagination  or  technique,  but 
the  poet’s  workmanship  is  thoroughly  solid 
and  there  are  times  (especially  in  the  last  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  Frammenti)  when  the  reader 
is  arrested  by  a  fleeting  beauty,  at  once  delicate 
and  firm: 

II  volo  deH’aironc  cenerino 
che  lascia  la  palude  c  vicne  al  mare 
sc  la  folaga  scherza  con  Ic  canne, 
lo  smcrgo  che  rimanda  dalla  spiaggia 
Ic  sue  stride  al  tramonto:  sono  tracce 


scomparsc  che  mi  tornano 
dal  fondo  del  tuo  sonno. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

Luigi  Fiorentino.  Cielo  e  pietra.  Siena. 

Maia.  1957.  80  pages.  500  1. 

Ettore  Mazzali’s  Introduction  almost  docu¬ 
ments  Cielo  e  pietra,  although  not  with  notes 
(they  are  separate  and  at  the  end),  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  discussion  of  the  four  groups  of 
poems  and  comparison  of  them  with  previous 
volumes  of  distinguished  poetry  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  director  of  Ausonia,  the  Italian  “Re¬ 
view  of  Letters  and  Arts,”  Luigi  Fiorentino. 
This  is  the  third  volume  of  his  verse  bearing 
the  imprint  of  “Orfeo.  Pocsia  del  Nostro 
Tempo.”  “Stone”  and  “Sky,”  however,  are 
only  two  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  book.  The 
lyrics  were  written  between  1951  and  1956; 
the  “Ballad  of  the  Snow”  previously.  Among 
the  poems  of  travel  to  the  North  is  a  letter  in 
verse  from  Oslo.  Young  Fiorentino  is  a  poet 
of  nature,  even  of  inanimate  nature,  rock.  He 
concludes  that  the  Fatherland  is  in  every  land, 
and  that  wherever  a  heart  beats  in  space  there 
is  a  brother.  His  poetry  is  elemental  and  even 
poignant. 

Freeland  F.  Penney 
Burlington,  Vt. 

**  Mario  Luzi.  Onore  del  vero.  Venezia. 

Neri-Pozza.  1957.  75  pages.  700  1. 

The  author,  a  young  and  gifted  poet  and  a 
critic  of  French  letters,  together  with  Um¬ 
berto  Saba  has  won,  ex-aequo,  with  this  book, 
the  Marzotto  Prize  for  poetry  of  1957. 
Through  his  continuous  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion  and  clarification  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
he  has  also  produced  eleven  other  books  of 
poetry  and  critical  studies,  among  which  his 
two  very  best  are  Avvento  notturno  and  Qua- 
derno  gotico.  But  it  is  with  this  valued  book 
that  he  has  created  a  particular  trend  for  him¬ 
self,  for  with  it  he  has  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  his  own  logical  “conclusions”  at  which  he 
seemed  to  have  arrived  after  a  lengthy  spirit¬ 
ual  experience:  abstract  conclusions,  if  I  may 
say  so,  that  of  necessity  do  not  disintegrate  into 
a  rigid  literary  scheme  of  some  kind,  but  in¬ 
stead  became  part  of  some  of  the  situations  of 
his  preceding  books  of  verse,  such  as  images  of 
all  kinds,  country  views,  and  depiction  of  char¬ 
acters. 

The  author,  before  the  publication  of  Av¬ 
vento  notturno  seemingly  himself  enmeshed  in 
the  precepts  of  ermetismo,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ers  believed  in  the  abstract  things,  had  written 
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in  almost  the  same  manner,  but  would  now  be¬ 
gin  to  assert  himself  with  certain  sad  tones  and 
gradually  change  entirely  as  the  “school” 
would  disappear.  We  have  spoken  of  “con¬ 
clusions”  in  Onore  del  vero  as  though  it  would 
make  a  difference  with  regard  to  the  private 
experience  of  the  author  in  overcoming  his 
abstract  moments,  but  if  the  seeds  of  ermetis- 
mo  existed  in  him  they  are  now  totally  eradi¬ 
cated. 

To  be  sure,  the  reading  of  the  poems  of  this 
book  will  readily  and  deeply  impress  one  with 
their  clearness  of  thought  and  style.  Luzi 
has,  in  most  of  them,  developed  the  maximum 
of  possibilities  and  fixed  their  evidence  with 
the  most  natural  and  beautiful  simplicity. 

To  me,  “Onde”  is  a  brief  and  touching  po¬ 
em,  “Uccelli”  profound  and  persuasive,  “In- 
contro”  pleasing  while  soundly  objective.  But 
all  have  their  moral  value  and  reflect  the  “ve¬ 
racity  with  honor.”  Luzi  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  give  us  other  beautiful  works,  but 
even  if  he  does  not,  this  one  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  him  a  place  in  the  sun  among  the  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  poets. 

Umberto  Liber atore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

**  Mario  Socrate.  Roma  e  i  nostri  anni.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Feltrinelli.  55  pages.  250  1. 

Mario  Socrate’s  sequence  of  poems  about 
Rome  explores  the  physical  presence  of  the 
city,  its  atmospheric  richness  and  subtlety,  its 
quotidian  drama,  with  a  great  deal  of  skill 
and  in  verst  sciolti  which  in  their  supple,  head¬ 
long  rush  owe  much  to  Leopardi’s  treatment 
of  the  hendecasyllabic  line.  The  following 
short  section  is  highly  characteristic  of  So¬ 
crate’s  photographically  precise,  yet  at  the 
same  time  poignant  and  evocative  style: 

Dopo  un  sonno  interrotto  ogni  due  ore 
f>er  la  paura  di  svegliarsi  morta, 
la  vecchierella  s’alza  la  mattina 
quando  i  vetri  s’appannano  di  bianco 
c  s'accende  la  luce  in  capo  al  letto 
chc  basta  al  corridoio  e  alia  cucina, 
in  mezzo  a  quei  sospiri  come  il  mare 
di  tutta  la  famiglia  addormentata, 
e  s'affretta  a  sbucare  nella  strada 
con  I'aria  fredda  e  ancora  vuota  vuota 
che  lei  ascolta  stecchircisi  ogni  passo 
fino  alia  chiesa  sulla  gradinata, 
pensando  al  papa  che  i'h  fatto  vecchio, 
e  che  in  petto  gia  ci  hanno  i  cardmali 
un  papa  nuovo,  dice  americano, 
e  tutto  cambia  e  non  i  piu  lo  stesso, 
e  la  fine  del  mondo  s'avvicina. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 


Grazia  Livi.  Gli  scapoli  di  l^ndra.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Sansoni.  1958.  117  pages.  900  1. 

This  lxx)k  contains  the  best  articles  the  author 
wrote  from  London  for  some  Italian  news¬ 
papers.  Grazia  Livi  is  a  keen  observer  of  some 
of  the  human  aspects  of  British  society,  and 
a  few  of  her  characters  are  rather  interesting; 
among  them  the  best  is  probably  a  painter  tor 
whom  the  author  once  sat.  The  stress,  of 
course,  is  on  the  single  and  solitary  men  of 
London.  But  other  characters,  such  as  the  no¬ 
ble  woman  who  attends  a  party  and  sits  with¬ 
out  speaking  a  word  because  a  friend  of  hers 
is  dying,  is  more  a  caricature  than  anything 
else. 

The  main  defect  of  this  book  is  that  it  limits 
itself  to  a  very  restricted  segment  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  population:  some  stereotypes  of  the  upper 
bourgeoisie.  And  even  in  their  case  the  author 
does  not  show  very  much  insight.  Her  style  is 
fresh  and  every  chapter  reads  well,  but  the 
whole  sounds  like  the  chatter  of  a  brilliant  girl 
who  tells  a  friend  what  impressed  her  during 
a  relatively  long  stay  in  London.  A  chatter 
which  runs  quickly  and  smoothly,  without 
ever  going  below  the  surface. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

^  Gina  Fasoli.  Introduzione  alio  studio  della 
storia  moderna.  Bologna.  Patron.  1958. 
126  pages.  1,200  1. 

An  excellent  little  book  best  described  by  its 
title.  The  subtitle  states  that  these  were  lessons 
held  at  the  Facolta  di  Magistero  di  Bologna 
during  the  academic  year  1957-58. 

There  are  three  chapters:  first  is  a  general 
statement  on  the  meaning  of  modern  and  con¬ 
temporary  history;  the  second  consists  of  an 
annotated  bibliography;  and  the  last  is  on  the 
types  and  uses  of  original  sources. 

History  faculties  of  colleges  and  universities 
will  find  this  book  of  interest. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

Francesco  Gabrieli.  Gli  arabi.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1957.  235  pages.  1,500  1. 

The  Civilta  Orientali  series,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sabatino  Moscati,  must  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  its  choice  of  the  present  work,  which 
is  an  authoritative  synthesis  interestingly  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  history — economic,  cultural,  and 
religious — of  the  Arabs,  the  latter  term  taken 
in  its  widest  sense.  Period  by  period,  the  world 
of  Islam  rises,  spreads,  develops  before  the 
reader;  pre-Islamic  nations,  the  early  cali¬ 
phates,  the  sweep  of  mighty  peoples  from  the 
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steppes,  the  imperial  Ottoman  domain — all 
fascinates  and  delights  the  student,  who  is 
additionally  warmed  by  the  sympathetic,  yet 
highly  impartial,  method  of  treatment  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  author,  one  of  the  best  of  mod¬ 
ern  authorities  on  Islam.  For  example,  he  de¬ 
plores  the  excesses,  while  he  can  praise  the 
ideals,  of  modern  Arab  Nationalism,  a  sub¬ 
ject  he  treats  more  in  detail  in  his  Risorgi- 
mento  arabo,  1958.  The  literary  products  of 
Arabic  he  summarizes,  having  treated  this  sub¬ 
ject  exhaustively  in  Storia  della  letteratura 
araba  (2d  ed.,  1956).  Also,  he  concentrates 
more  on  economic  materials  ( per  larghe  zone 
ancor  terra  incognita,  appena  ora  cominciata 
a  esplorare)  and  historical  events.  A  fine  bib¬ 
liography  supplies  the  beginning  student  of 
Islam  with  the  means  of  advancing  his  studies 
toward  mastery  of  the  field.  The  book  is  beau¬ 
tifully  published,  of  convenient  size,  and 
should  be  available  in  English  soon. 

Wm.  K.  hie 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol^la. 

^  Giorgio  Galli.  La  sinistra  italiana  nel  do- 
poguerra.  Bologna.  II  Mulino.  1958.  287 
pages.  1,500  1. 

An  analysis  of  postwar  Left  Wing  politics  in 
Italy;  all  factions  “left  of  center”  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  events 
of  1948:  a  decisive  year  in  which  the  gross  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  P.C.I.  foundered. 

From  1948,  the  author  contends,  the  major 
immediate  aims  of  the  Left  Wing  have  been  to 
“hold  political  ground.” 

It  is  suggested  that  radical  politics  has  cre¬ 
ated  and  nurtures  a  “new  class”  which  is  a  sort 
of  counterpart  of  Capitalism’s  “bourgeoisie.” 

a  vested  interest,  this  “new  class”  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  impetus  to  radicalism,  as  it  must 
continuously  justify  its  own  existence. 

A  carefully  written  book. 

Eugene  E.  Grazianq 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 


“While  books  may  be  said  to  be  the  definitive  re¬ 
sult,  a  permanent  acquisition  in  the  field  of  science — 
something,  that  is  to  say,  complete  and  perfect — the 
review  is  the  lively  instrument  of  research  and  intel¬ 


Giovanni  Sartori.  Democrazia  e  defini- 
zioni.  Bologna.  II  Mulino.  1957.  xxviii  -}- 
333  pages.  2,000  1. 

An  exhaustive  examination  of  the  idea  and 
manifestations  of  democracy.  The  concept, 
for  the  most  part,  has  come  to  mean  so  many 
things  in  our  time  that  the  need  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  has  become  absolutely  essential.  Sartori 
presents  the  many  implications  of  the  idea, 
from  etymological  to  legal;  economic  and  his¬ 
torical  to  Marxist. 

This  work  is  especially  interesting  for  its 
dialectical  method:  the  development  proceeds 
from  the  idea  of  democracy  to  its  particular 
manifestations  and  aspects.  Actual  democra¬ 
cies  are  viewed  calmly,  and  in  a  true  perspec¬ 
tive.  A  philosophical  work  in  the  classical 
style  which  could  well  be  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

Corrado  Alvaro.  Un  treno  nel  sud.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1958.  299  pages.  1,500  1. 

This  is  the  third  and  final  volume  of  Alvaro’s 
Itinerario  italiano.  Eschewing  the  usual  myths 
associated  with  the  Italian  south,  Alvaro  re¬ 
visits  his  native  Calabria,  Naples,  Positano, 
and  Sicily.  Because  this  is  not  a  guide  book 
for  the  American  tourist,  one  is  spared  the 
time-worn  descriptions  of  the  milling  Neapoli¬ 
tan  crowds,  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
primitive  living  conditions  of  the  native  farm¬ 
er.  Alvaro  sees  southern  Italy  not  so  much  as 
a  region  unable  to  make  itself  felt  in  our  high¬ 
ly  industrialized  age  but  as  a  potential  giant — 
no  longer  dormant.  Changes  are  occurring  in 
the  South.  Corrado  describes  these  changes 
in  a  factual  and,  at  the  same  time,  poetic 
fashion. 

Floyd  Zulu,  Jr. 

New  Yorh^  University 

«  If 


lectual  experience.  A  cultural  battleground  where 
moods  and  tastes,  and  even  perplexities  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  revealed,  offering  an  authentic  stamp  of  a 
moment  in  cultural  and  moral  life.” 

Italian  Bool^s  and  Periodicals 


Books  in  English 

(For  Other  Books  in  English,  see  “Headliners”) 


^  Clara  Longworth  de  Chambrun.  Shake¬ 
speare:  A  Portrait  Restored.  Lx)ndon.  Hol¬ 
lis  &  Carter.  1957.  ix  +  406  pages.  35/. 
The  reading  public  in  England  and  the  United 
States  will  welcome  this  work,  which  is  a  re¬ 
daction  in  English  by  the  author  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  version  in  French,  with  the  title,  Shake¬ 
speare  retrouve  ( 1947). 

The  reader  is  able  to  overlook  typographical 
errors,  such  as  the  name  “Hamlet”  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  son  Hamnet,  a  tinge  of  religious  bias, 
and  statements  that  need  documentation,  for  it 
immediately  becomes  apparent  that  here  is  an 
immense  amount  of  significant  detail  woven 
into  an  illuminating  and  very  readable  narra¬ 
tive.  The  reader  closes  this  book  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  well  to  revaluate  some  of 
the  source  material  relating  to  Shakespeare  to 
which  English  scholars  have  been  prone  to 
give  but  little  credence. 

/.  H.  Marshburn 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  John  Clive.  Scotch  Reviewers:  “The  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review"  1802-1815.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1957. 
224  pages.  $5. 

Predominantly  historical  in  its  emphasis,  this 
book  deals  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  its 
editor  and  contributors  as  instruments  in  social 
and  political  movements  between  1802  and 
1815.  Readers  whose  interests  are  narrowly 
literary  will  probably  be  disappointed  in  this 
volume,  although  the  chapter,  “The  Little 
Gilded  Closet,”  which  deals  with  the  disparity 
between  Jeffrey’s  private  taste  in  literature  and 
his  public  statements,  is  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Aside  from  placing  it  in  its  proper  historical 
pcrsp>cctivc  and  classifying  its  particular  brand 
of  Whiggery,  Clive  makes  some  new  and  con¬ 
vincing  conjectures  about  the  somewhat  myste¬ 
rious  origin  of  the  Review. 

Melvin  W.  Askew 
Kansas  State  University 

**  Marjory  Gane  Harkness,  ed.  Percy  Lub¬ 
bock  Reader.  Freeport,  Me.  Bond  Wheel¬ 
wright.  1957.  X  -j-  531  pages.  $7.50. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  for  whom 
this  book  was  intended.  In  view  of  Lubbock’s 
unpopularity  as  a  novelist,  collecting  and  re¬ 
printing  selections  of  his  fiction  seem  scarcely 


warranted.  Moreover,  this  collection  has  se¬ 
verely  limited  uses  for  students,  since  Lub¬ 
bock’s  scholarship  is  represented  by  selections 
only. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  Marjory 
Harkness  has  provided  an  excellent  biograph¬ 
ical  and  critical  introduction  for  the  Reader, 
one  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  students  who 
are  closely  involved  with  the  James-Wharton- 
Lubbock  literary  coterie.  Melvin  W.  Askew 
Kansas  State  University 

**  William  Shakespeare.  King  Henry  Vlll. 
R.  A.  Foakes,  ed.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  3rd  ed.,  1957.  Ixv  -j- 
215  pages.  $3.85. 

The  basic  problem  of  Henry  Vlll  is  author¬ 
ship.  Since  1850  it  has  been  argued  on  the 
basis  of  stylistic  evidence  that  Fletcher  had  a 
large  hand  in  the  f^ay.  The  present  very  able 
editor  argues,  cogently  if  not  completely  con¬ 
vincingly,  for  the  play’s  Shakespearean  integ¬ 
rity.  To  the  present  reviewer  it  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  problem  of  authorship  has  a 
thematic  rather  than  a  stylistic  basis;  this  re¬ 
viewer  at  least  is  convinced  that  Fletcher  and 
Shakespeare,  although  personal  friends,  were 
on  quite  opposite  sides  of  a  high  and  forbid¬ 
ding  political-religious  fence,  and  that  this  fact 
is  reflected  in  the  presentation  of  Katherine 
and  Wolsey  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  ec¬ 
static  prophecies  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on 
the  other.  The  stylistic  variety  of  various  parts 
of  the  play  is  not  in  itself  convincing  for  dual 
authorship,  but  the  peculiar  political  state¬ 
ment  of  the  play  is. 

Like  all  the  volumes  in  the  new  Arden 
Shakespeare,  this  is  a  model  of  textual  and 
critical  acumen.  C.  G.  Thayer 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  William  Shakespeare.  Othello.  Alice  Walk¬ 
er,  John  Dover  Wilson,  eds.  New  York. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1957.  Ixix  -|- 
246  pages.  $3. 

- Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  J.  C.  Max¬ 
well,  ed.  New  York.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1956.  xli  -f-  211  pages.  $3. 

“The  New  Shakespeare”  series  improves  with 
the  years,  as  the  textual  and  literary  study  of 
Shakespeare  improves,  more  or  less,  with  the 
years.  Unlike  most  critics,  Dover  Wilson  is  at 
home  with  a  variety  of  Shakespeare  criticism, 
ranging  from  Lamb  to  Wolfgang  Clemen,  and 
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he  has  a  genius  for  extracting  sanity  from 
Lamb  as  well  as  for  calling  attention  to  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  Clemen’s  brilliant 
studies. 

With  increasing  interest  in  the  later  plays, 
Maxwell’s  edition  of  Pericles  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  interest,  and  justifiably,  both  for 
his  comments  on  the  text  and  authorship,  and 
on  the  play  itself,  which  he  is  inclined  to  take 
more  seriously  than  many  critics  have  done. 
He  rightly  regards  Pericles  as  representing  an 
artistic  turning-point  in  Shakespeare’s  career, 
and  points  out,  without  following  up  the  im¬ 
plications,  the  similarities  between  Marina, 
Imogen,  Perdita,  and  Miranda.  One  might 
also  add  Lavinia,  Hermia,  Ophelia,  Desde- 
mona,  and  Cordelia.  But  having  seen  some 
significance  in  Marina,  Maxwell  also  says  that 
“there  is  a  quality  about  these  (late)  plays 
which  tempts  critics  to  use  the  dangerous  word 
‘symbolic’.’’  Why  this  word  should  be  dan¬ 
gerous  in  connection  with  symbolic  plays  is 
hard  to  understand. 

Both  volumes  are  supplied  with  full  notes 
and  extraordinarily  full  glossaries.  The  wide 
margins  are  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

C.  G.  T hayer 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

William  Shakespeare.  The  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  Andrew  S.  Cairncross,  ed. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1957.  liv  -}-  197  pages.  $4.50. 

Any  good  edition  of  this  play  must  almost  of 
necessity  include  a  detailed  textual  study  and 
an  attempt  to  unravel  the  problem  of  author¬ 
ship — a  problem,  at  least,  since  the  early  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Cairncross  gives  minute  at¬ 
tention  to,  and  an  admirable  summary  of,  the 
revisionist  and  memorial  theories,  and  consid¬ 
ers  in  greater  detail  than  has  been  done  before 
the  matter  of  censorship  as  determining  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  Q  and  F  versions 
of  the  play.  The  revisionist  theory  is  properly 
rejected  and  Shakespeare  restored  as  sole  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Henry  Vl  plays.  The  arguments, 
too  detailed  for  summary  in  a  short  review,  are 
most  cogent  and,  apparently,  accurate.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  aluable  textual  study  of 
the  play  that  we  have. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

F.  M.  Todd.  Politics  and  the  Poet:  A  Study 
of  Wordsworth.  London.  Methuen.  1957. 
238  pages  2  plates.  25/. 

The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  its  singleness  of 
purpose — to  present  and  explain  Words¬ 


worth’s  political  tenets  from  his  student  days 
at  Cambridge  until  his  death.  Much  of  the 
material  has  long  since  been  part  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  undergraduate  course  in  Wordsworth, 
but  the  author  was  under  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
cluding  all  pertinent  data,  no  matter  how  well- 
known.  Although  Todd  does  not  attribute 
Wordsworth’s  decline  as  poet  to  the  long  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional  strain  of  the  Napole¬ 
onic  wars  or  to  his  great  concern  for  victory, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  such  involvement  not 
only  led  him  into  supporting  Tory  war  and 
postwar  politics,  but  distracted  him  from  the 
avowed  sources  of  his  poetry.  Todd  deals 
sympathetically  with  the  metamorphosis  of 
poet  into  sage  of  Rydal,  setting  forth  reasons 
for  Wordsworth’s  conservatism  and  empha¬ 
sizing  that  his  fear  of  mob  rule  was  not  only 
a  response  to  the  course  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  but  an  inverted  testimony  to  his  abiding 
faith  in  the  independence  and  dignity  of  man. 

Mary  E.  Knapp 
Western  College  for  Women 

**  Hallie  Burnett.  The  Brain  Pickers.  New 
York.  Messner.  1957.  319  pages.  $3.95. 

The  publisher’s  lurid  jacket  copy  is  somewhat 
misleading.  This,  fundamentally,  is  not  a 
book  about  the  publishing  business  so  much  as 
an  account  of  the  malodorous  morality  of  a 
couple  of  people  who  happen  to  be  in  that  in¬ 
dustry.  Such  characters  would  perpetrate  simi¬ 
lar  practices  in  whatever  business  they  were 
engaged. 

There  are,  of  course,  jackals  in  publishing 
as  in  any  walk  of  life.  But  publishing  is  not  a 
wholly  nefarious  activity  conducted  by  crea¬ 
tures  without  scruple.  And  while  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett  has  portrayed  two  repellent  characters  she 
has  also  highlighted  the  enormous  integrity 
and  incorruptible  standards  to  be  found 
among  members  of  the  publishing  profession. 

The  Brain  Pickers  would  have  benefited 
from  vigorous  cutting. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

^  Goethe.  Faust.  I.  Bertram  Jessup,  tr.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1958.  224 
pages.  $3.75. 

Does  this  translation  represent  progress 
towards  an  acceptable  twentieth  century  ver¬ 
sion  of  Faust  H  In  an  attempt  to  answer  this 
question  objectively  the  writer  of  this  note 
compared  representative  passages  in  the  new 
version  with  Goethe’s  original  and  with  va¬ 
rious  older  translations  of  our  century.  This 
resulted  in  numerous  pencil  marks  singling  out 
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words,  rhymes,  and  locutions  that  were  start¬ 
ling  and  sometimes  irritating  because  they 
seemed  to  do  violence  to  the  living  naturalness 
of  Goethe’s  verse. 

And  yet  the  book  is  worth-while,  on  the 
whole.  It  contains  many  passages  that  bear 
reading  aloud  very  well.  TTie  last  scene  is  a 
superior  performance.  But  if  there  is  to  be 
real  progress  in  translating  Faust  it  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  most  generous  acceptance  of 
good  lines  that  have  been  achieved  by  past 
translators;  and  it  must  concentrate  upon  the 
unsolved  problems.  The  translating  of  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  is  a  never-ending,  collaborative  un¬ 
dertaking.  W.  A.  W. 

**  Eric  Maschwits.  No  Chip  on  My  Shoulder. 
London.  Jenkins.  1957.  208  pages  16 
plates.  18/. 

His  lyrics  and  musical  comedies  have  made 
Maschwits  so  many  friends  that  his  autobi¬ 
ography  is  well  justified.  This  holds  all  the 
more  true  as  it  brings  interesting  highlights 
and  references  to  the  B.B.C.,  the  London  The¬ 
atre,  New  York’s  Broadway,  and  Hollywood. 
The  greatest  charm  of  this  small  volume  lies 
in  the  lack  of  any  pretension.  The  author’s 
modesty  goes  so  far  as  to  de-emphasize  even 
the  importance  of  his  own  work  with  the 
British  Intelligence  Corps  during  the  World 
War.  The  author  prefers  to  skip  such  events 
and  look  instead  at  their  human  and  often 
funny  side.  Walther  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

**  Fr.  Rolfe  (Baron  Corvo).  Nicholas  Crabbe 
or  The  One  and  the  Many.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1958.  vi  -b  246  pages.  $4.75. 

Written  about  1905,  this  is  a  largely  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel  depicting  the  agonies  of  a  writ¬ 
er’s  quest  for  success  and  friendship.  Vitriolic, 
sometimes  witty  and  searingly  bitter,  it  casti¬ 
gates  the  literary  and  publishing  world  of  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Plus  qa  change, 
plus  cest  la  meme  chose;  in  some  respiects  it  is 
remarkably  up  to  date. 

The  poignant  theme  of  a  man’s  need  for 
friendship  and  his  vulnerability  in  offering 
affection  runs  through  the  narrative,  terminat¬ 
ing  with  the  cynical  certainty  of  inevitable  dis¬ 
illusionment.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Geoffrey  Wagner.  Rage  on  the  Bar.  New 
York.  Noonday.  1957.  272  pages.  $3.50. 
This  earnest  book  is  concerned  with  the  sins  of 
colonialism.  The  author  was  born  in  Malaya, 
educated  in  England,  and  now  teaches  at  the 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  locale  of 
his  latest  novel  is  Connaught,  an  island  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  where  an  arrogant  white 
minority  rules  a  seething  native  population. 
The  action  revolves  about  the  tensions  that 
arise  when  Captain  Teale,  a  war  hero  of  liberal 
racial  views,  arrives  to  assume  an  administra¬ 
tive  post.  The  Captain’s  uncompromising  zeal 
for  reform,  his  aggressiveness,  and  his  plebeian 
origin  quickly  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the 
“pukka  sahib’’  officialdom,  while  on  the  emo¬ 
tional  level  his  unrequited  love  for  the  local 
siren  completes  the  picture  of  his  frustration. 

Clearly  familiar  with  the  setting,  Wagner 
vividly  recreates  the  atmosphere  of  this  outpost 
of  the  Empire,  giving  us  colorful  and  satirical 
portraits  of  the  insular  gentry.  It  is  really  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  did  not  select  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  protagonist  to  champion  his  plea  for 
colonial  reform.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

Queens  College 

**  Yar  Slavutych.  Oasis.  Morse  Manly,  tr. 

New  York.  Vantage  Press.  1959.  63  pages. 
Yar  Slavutych,  one  of  the  younger  Ukrain¬ 
ian  poets  who  first  appeared  on  the  literary 
scene  during  the  years  after  World  War  Two, 
has  already  done  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
Americans  familiar  with  modern  Ukrainian 
poetry.  Here,  this  collection  of  his  selected  po¬ 
ems  allows  us  to  judge  of  the  poet’s  own  in¬ 
spiration  and  of  his  poetic  skill.  He  is  achiev¬ 
ing  the  undisputed  position  of  being  the 
mouthpiece  of  Ukrainian  poetry  in  the  New 
World  and  this  small  volumi;  shows  well  his 
equipment  for  this  task  and  his  ability  to  fuse 
together  the  background  and  the  traditions  of 
Ukraine  and  of  the  life  in  the  New  World.  We 
can  only  hope  that  this  is  but  the  first  of  a 
large  number  of  works  by  this  talented  Ukrain¬ 
ian  scholar  and  poet.  Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Gilbert  Highet.  Talents  and  Geniuses. 

New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1957. 

X  -|-  347  pages.  $5. 

As  in  his  previous  books,  Highet  here  shows 
the  survival  of  the  old  humanist  tradition  of 
combining  profound  scholarship  with  a  witty 
and  lively  presentation  of  the  condition  hu- 
maine  as  reflected  in  great,  or  at  least  repre¬ 
sentative  characters,  works,  and  situations. 
These  forty  little  essays,  originally  presented 
as  radio  talks,  cover  a  wide  field  from  the  trial 
of  Socrates  to  the  letters  of  Jefferson,  from  the 
emperor  Hadrian  (and  M.  Yourcenar’s  mod¬ 
ernized  picture)  to  John  .\ubrey,  Pepys,  Huys- 
mans,  and  even  Colette  and  Dylan  Thomas. 


The  author’s  interest  in  music  includes  Bach 
as  well  as  his  modern  successors;  and  in  paint¬ 
ing,  Bosch  and  Brueghel  as  well  as  Picasso. 
The  qualities  and  shortcomings  of  film  pro¬ 
duction  come  in  for  their  share.  Even  the  field 
of  science  is  touched  upon  in  the  excellent  es¬ 
say  on  the  great  entomologist,  Fabre.  Most  of 
the  articles  deal  with  Highet’s  special  field, 
language  and  the  writing  and  understanding 
of  lxx)ks.  There  are  many  fine  remarks  on  the 
art  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  critic  of  litera¬ 
ture,  on  the  difference  between  a  great  book 
and  an  interesting  thriller.  Whatever  the  au¬ 
thor  writes  has  the  strong  personal  touch  of 
oral  presentation.  F.  M.  W assermann 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  R.  G.  Howarth.  Shakespeare  by  Air.  Syd¬ 
ney.  Angus  &  Robertson.  1957.  64  pages. 

$1. 

Professor  Howarth  of  the  University  of  Cape 
Town  has  published  scholarly  and  Enlighten¬ 
ing  essays  on  Elizabethan  drama  before,  and 
they  have  been  well  received.  The  present 
short  book  is  composed  of  seven  essays  on 
Shakespeare’s  tragedies  and  comedies  ( Caesar, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Twelfth  Night),  originally  pre¬ 
sented  as  radio  broadcasts  to  Australian  high 
school 'students.  Each  of  the  chapters  presents 
a  clarification  of  the  issues  involved,  facilitates 
an  understanding  of  the  characters  and  their 
actions,  and  promotes  an  informed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Shakespearian  drama.  Such  a  lucid 
and  brief  study  must  be  recommended  as  an 
introductory  approach,  or  as  a  stimulating, 
refreshing  restatement  of  ideas. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor/^ 

Kazuo  Hearn  Koizumi.  Re-Echo.  Nancy 
Jane  Fellers,  ed.  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Caxton. 
1957.  161  pages,  ill.  $10. 

Lafeadio  Hearn,  the  man  who  fascinated 
Western  readers  at  the  turn  of  the  century  with 
his  masterly  interpretations  of  life  in  Japan, 
returns  here  in  a  volume  of  memorabilia.  Com¬ 
piled  by  his  son  and  edited  by  an  American 
friend,  the  volume  tells  chiefly  of  the  loving 
care  with  which  the  writer  devoted  himself  to 
the  boy’s  education.  It  includes  folk  tales  and 
other  stories  told  in  Hearn’s  inimitable  style, 
some  of  the  author’s  sketches  and  colored  pic¬ 
tures,  and  some  forty  photo  reproductions 
from  Koizumi’s  copybook. 

This  new  material  adds  little  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  author.  Such  a  high-priced  vol- 
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ume  is  not  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  any 
but  the  most  rabid  Hearn  lovers. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

Philip  A.  Shelley,  Arthur  O.  Lewis,  Jr., 
William  R.  Betts,  Jr.,  eds.  Anglo-German 
and  American-German  Crosscurrents.  1. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1957.  xvi  -j-  303  pages.  $7. 
The  first  volume  of  this  new  series  contains 
eight  scholarly  papers  whose  authors  are  all 
connected  with  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
They  have  investigated  certain  aspects  of  Ger¬ 
man  influence  on  various  English,  American, 
and  Anglo-Irish  literary  figures  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  such  as  James 
Clarence  Mangan,  George  Meredith,  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  Sidney  Lanier,  William 
Dean  Howells.  Their  appeal  for  the  general 
reader  may  be  small,  but  specialists  in  this 
kind  of  comparative  literature  studies  will 
probably  value  the  careful  documentation  and 
the  impressive  array  of  footnotes. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

J.  E.  Spingarn,  cd.  Critical  Essays  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  3  vols.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  Indiana  University  Press.  1957. 
evi  -J-  255,  iv  -J-  362,  376  pages.  $15. 

For  over  half  a  century  students  of  English 
literature  have  found  Spingarn’s  Critical  Es-. 
says  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  an  invaluable 
aid  to  understanding  “now  the  critical  spirit 
of  Sidney  and  Puttenham  was  transmuted  in¬ 
to  that  of  Dryden,  Rymer,  and  Temple”;  for 
in  these  three  volumes  are  included  enough 
well<hosen,  representative  essays,  together 
with  the  excellent  introduction  and  notes,  to 
provide  the  reader  with  a  workable  under¬ 
standing  of  the  movement  of  critical  thought 
from  the  Renaissance  to  and  through  the  Res¬ 
toration.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  one’s 
personal  library,  because  it  has  been  long  out 
of  print.  The  present  printing  is,  therefore,  a 
welcome  sight.  One  only  wishes  that  someone 
would  do  a  new  edition  of  Spingarn,  for  while 
he  wears  very  well  (and  he  wears  well  indeed), 
there  has  been  much  work  done  in  the  period 
which  would  contribute  to  our  further  under¬ 
standing  of  it:  A  notable  example  is  the  re¬ 
cent  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Rymer. 
But  until  such  a  work  is  forthcoming,  the 
present  one  will  do  nicely.  Wayne  Dodd 
University  of  OI{lahoma 
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**  Bettina  Liebowitz  Knapp.  Louis  Joupet: 
Man  of  the  Theatre.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1957.  xiv  -(-  345  pages  -(- 
9  plates.  |6. 

Gr^t  actors  inspired  the  writing  of  many  bi¬ 
ographies,  but  very  few  were  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  intensive  study.  Fortunately  the  new 
publication  on  Louis  Jouvet  belongs  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  category.  Mrs.  Knapp’s  volume,  appearing 
only  a  few  years  after  the  master’s  death,  is  a 
rare  achievement,  offering  all  the  facts  of  Jou¬ 
vet’s  work;  this  means  a  great  deal  since  this 
eminent  personality  affected  the  French  thea¬ 
ter  as  an  actor  on  stage  and  him,  a  designer, 
technician,  manager,  teacher,  and  author.  One 
would  only  wish  to  learn  more  about  Jouvet’s 
break  with  Jacques  Copeau,  his  conception 
of  acting  in  hlms,  and  to  have  a  broader  cov¬ 
erage  of  pictures  to  show  entire  settings  of  his 
work  as  a  metteur  en  scene.  Otherwise,  the 
splendid  presentation  based  on  unpublished  let¬ 
ters,  essays  and  interviews,  and  data  on  Jouvet’s 
career  deserves  unstinted  praise.  This  pains¬ 
taking  labor  of  love  is  indeed  well  worth  be¬ 
ing  read  by  every  friend  of  the  contemporary 
theater.  Walther  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

Edward  C.  Breitenkamp.  The  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Control  Division  and  Its  Effect 
on  German  Publishers  and  Writers  1945- 
1949.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  The  Author.  101 
pages.  $1. 

The  author  has  investigated  the  United  States’ 
occupation  forces’  attempt  to  replace  Nazi  ide¬ 
ology  with  liberal-democratic  ideas.  While 
the  U.  S.  Information  Control  Division  sought 
to  implement  its  policies  in  many  ways,  the  au¬ 
thor  wisely  limited  his  attention  to  the  “Pub¬ 
lication  Section’’  to  discover  how  and  to  what 
extent  the  re-education  goals  were  achieved. 
Breitenkamp,  who  has  been  an  Information 
Control  Officer  himself,  has  gathered  a  vast 
amount  of  material  which,  while  varying  in 
degree  of  trustworthiness,  made  possible  this 
survey  of  the  development,  character,  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  United  States’  policies.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  discouragingly  negative  out¬ 
come  of  the  experiment  in  German  re-educa¬ 
tion  than  that  revealed  by  this  study. 

William  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 

R.  M.  Wiles.  Serial  Publication  in  Eng¬ 
land  Before  1750.  New  York.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1957.  xv  391  pages  -f- 
9  plates.  19.50. 

Serial  publication  as  here  used  refers  to  the 


publication  of  literary  works  in  “numbers,” 
newspapers,  or  supplements  thereto;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wiles’s  discussion  of  this  development 
from  the  late  seventeenth  century  through  the 
heyday  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  In  a  care¬ 
fully  documented,  as  well  as  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten  study.  Wiles  presents  the  works  thus  pub¬ 
lished,  from  Moxon’s  Mechanicl{  Exercises  of 
1677,  through  the  period  around  1732  when 
publishers  suddenly  realized  the  great  poten¬ 
tial  in  these  modes  of  publication,  up  to  the 
apparently  arbitrary  date  of  1750  when  the 
practice  was  well  established.  “Number  pub¬ 
lishing,”  that  is,  releasing  the  fascicules  to  the 
public  individually  as  published,  had  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  purchase  on  an  installment  plan  basis. 
The  publishing  of  works  in  the  columns  of 
newspapers  filled  space,  encouraged  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  swelled  the  size  of  the  paper  to  avoid 
newspaper  stamp  duties.  This  material  was  of¬ 
ten  so  popular  as  to  drive  the  news  from  the 
front  page  or  be  the  main  claim  to  fame  in  the 
papers’  ads.  To  allow  these  installments  to  be 
collected  and  bound,  publishers  began  to  issue 
them  as  weekly,  bi-,  or  tri-weekly  supplements, 
differing  from  number  publication  only  in 
their  connection  with  the  newspaper. 

Professor  Wiles  also  has  included  excellent 
chapters  on  the  legal,  merchandising,  and  so¬ 
cial  implications  of  these  developments.  Ap¬ 
pendices  include  the  first  copyright  act,  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  works  serially  published,  and  a 
list  of  booksellers  and  publishers  involved. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
Stanford  University  Library 

Walter  John  Hippie,  Jr.  The  Beautiful,  the 
Sublime  &  the  Picturesque  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  British  Aesthetic  Theory.  Car- 
bondale.  Ill.  Southern  Illinois  University 
Press.  1957.  vi  -j-  390  pages  4  plates.  $7. 
Hippie  presents  a  non-historical  semasiology 
of  his  three  terms,  “ascertained,”  as  he  puts  it, 
“from  the  vagueness  of  popular  usage,”  but 
having  in  aesthetics  “acquired  the  systematic 
ambiguity  of  other  philosophical  terms.”  He 
believes  that  emphasis  on  the  historical  con¬ 
nections  between  the  aesthetic  texts  in  which 
the  terms  occur  violates  the  uniqueness  of  the 
various  authors’  systems;  he  intends  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  texts  rather  than  a  history  of  ideas.  His 
aim  is  accomplished  with  an  erudition  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  standard  work,  though  often  with 
that  diffuseness  of  style  which  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  concomitant  of  so  large  a  subject. 

B.  A.  Parh^ 
University  of  Washington 
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**  James  L.  Jarrctt.  The\Quest  for  Beauty. 
New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1957.  x  -|-  318 
pages.  $5.95. 

In  this  introduction  to  the  study  of  aesthetics, 
Jarrett  adopts  a  colloquial,  coaxing  tone  with 
his  readers,  as  if  to  say  that  they,  too,  can  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  artist  is  up  to,  what  his 
problems  are,  how  he  overcomes  them,  and  to 
what  effect.  He  speaks  casually  of  the  masters 
and  their  work,  frequently  quoting  both  from 
them  and  from  a  wide  range  of  pertinent 
statements  on  art  by  philosophers,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  critics.  He  is  unstinting  in  his  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  his  subject  clear  and  lively.  As¬ 
suming  that  his  readers  may  not  be  only  aes¬ 
thetically  inexperienced  but  diffident  and  even 
resisting,  he  leads  them  by  simple  analogies, 
multiple  examples,  and  cajolery  from  ignorant, 
formless  feelings  about  the  artist  and  the  work 
of  art  to  very  precisely  phrased  abstractions 
taken,  often,  from  the  most  difficult  of  modern 
theorists.  He  has,  in  other  words,  exercised 
every  kind  of  ingenuity  to  bring  a  set  of  cul¬ 
tural  theories  to  the  uncultured. 

Illustrations  and  references  to  actual  works 
of  art  are  abundantly  supplied,  as  they  should 
be,  but  one  wonders  what  worth  they  will  have 
to  the  kind  of  readers  that  Jarrett  and  his  pub¬ 
lishers  have  in  mind.  What  will  they,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  make  of  Jarrett ’s  casual  reference  at  one 
{X)int  to  “such  obvious  cases  as  Alice  in  Won¬ 
derland  and  Kafka's  novels  and  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  and  the  Nutcracker  Suite?” 
Certainly  these  ought  to  be  obvious  enough 
references,  but  they  are  endlessly  multiplied 
throughout  the  book  and  one  fears  that  not 
many  of  Jarrett’s  readers  will  be  much  moved 
or  convinced  by  this  brilliant  display.  The 
Quest  for  Beauty  would  seem  rather  to  have 
value  primarily  for  those  who  have  already  ac¬ 
quired  rather  close  familiarity  with  at  least  one 
or  two  of  the  arts,  including  literature.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  illustrations  cannot  fill  a  cultural 
vacuum,  and  theories  of  appreciation,  if  they 
are  to  be  useful  to  beginners,  have  meaning 
only  after  long  study  of  the  objects  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Carl  L.  Anderson 
Duke  University 

Eric  A.  Havelock.  The  Liberal  Temper  in 
Greek  Politics.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale 
University  Press.  1957.  443  pages.  $6. 
Recently,  several  authors  have  attempted  to 
connect  Plato’s  political  thought  with  modern 
totalitarian  states  (Popper,  Fite,  Winspear); 
their  charges  have  been  met  in  R.  B.  Levin¬ 


son’s  In  Defence  of  Plato.  Now  Havelock, 
claiming  not  to  enter  into  the  argument,  con¬ 
trasts  against  the  political  theories  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  whom  he  labels  authoritarian, 
the  fragments  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  and 
Antiphon,  whom  he  claims  formed  a  “liberal’’ 
element  in  Greek  politics.  According  to  these 
“liberals,”  interpreted  by  Havelock,  “the  city- 
state  is  a  useful  form  of  society,  but  it  can  never 
be  viewed  as  unique,  or  indeed  as  ideal;  there 
are  too  many  others.  Justice  and  law  .  .  .  are 
responses  of  all-too-human  needs;  they  are  pat¬ 
ently  evolved  by  trial  and  error,  and  remain 
only  as  imperfect  approximations  of  our  wants. 
Even  more  fundamentally,  justice  and  law 
may  themselves  be  evaluated  by  criteria  de¬ 
rived  from  the  methods  of  science  itself.” 

The  author  traces  the  background  of  tbe 
“liberals”  from  three  passages  in  Greek  tra¬ 
gedy  which  describe  the  technical  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  (Aeschylus’s  Prome¬ 
theus  Bound;  Sophocles’s  choral  ode  on  Man 
in  his  A  ntigone;  and  the  speech  of  Theseus  in 
Euripides’s  Suppliants )  through  the  evolution¬ 
ary  theories  of  the  pre-Socratics  to  Diodorus 
Siculus.  According  to  Havelock  the  “liberal” 
element  was  blotted  out  to  future  generations 
by  the  devolutionary  theories  of  Hesiod  and 
Plato.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  evidence  for 
Plato’s  view  is  taken  primarily  from  his  myths 
(in  Statesmen  and  Laws) — a  rather  hazard¬ 
ous  source  of  evidence.  But  Plato  also  describes 
man’s  technological  progress  in  the  Protagoras 
— also  in  a  myth.  So  Havelock  asserts  that 
Plato  is  using  the  material  of  Protagoras,  but 
edits  it  “to  destroy  so  far  as  possible  the  effect 
of  the  original  by  dramatizing  his  own  [ver¬ 
sion]  as  if  it  were  the  original.” 

In  all  frankness  the  reviewer  admits  that 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  him  that  the  Sophists 
and  pre-Socratics  are  superior  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  but  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned, 
however,  may  merely  reflect  the  bias  against 
which  Havelock  is  arguing. 

Robert  G.  Hoerber 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

Shelby  T.  McCloy.  The  Humanitarian 
Movement  in  Eighteenth-Century  France. 
Lexington,  Ky.  University  of  Kentucky 
Press.  1957.  274  pages.  $6.50. 

In  view  of  the  cruel  and  ironic  fate  which  be¬ 
fell  many  of  the  humanitarians  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  usually  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  reaped  the  benefits  of  their  courage  and 
perseverance,  this  study  is  hardly  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  crusaders  and  fervent  champions 
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of  justice.  For  more  passive  reformers,  how¬ 
ever,  these  well-documented  and  conveniently 
organized  chapters  summarize  selected  aspects 
of  the  sociological  scene.  The  author  traces 
abuse  and  reform  concerning  minority  reli¬ 
gious  groups,  slavery,  prisons,  criminal  law, 
child  welfare,  and  public  health. 

McCloy  resists  admirably  the  temptation  to 
relate  attitudes  and  institutions  of  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment  to  those  of  our  century.  How'- 
ever,  his  interpretation  of  facts  so  objectively 
presented  seems  at  times  to  warrant  further 
study  or  explanation.  Rousseau’s  Emile  is  once 
again  taken  too  literally  and  its  intentions,  as 
well  as  subsequent  applications  in  philosophies 
of  education,  are  ignored.  The  author  also  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  vague  conclusion,  perhaps  prompt¬ 
ed  by  overexposure  to  his  subject,  that  the 
bloodshed  and  turmoil  of  the  Revolution  may 
be  attributed  in  great  part  to  French  individ¬ 
ualism  and  idealism. 

This  book  should  be  of  interest  to  the  lay¬ 
man.  As  a  reference  work  its  value  is  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  scope  of  the  subject  and  lack  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  bibliography. 

Arnold  Joseph 
University  of  0){lahoma 

**  Arthur  A.  Adrian.  Georgina  Hogarth  and 
the  Dic/^ens  Circle.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1957.  xvi  -f-  320  pages  -|- 
6  plates.  $7.25. 

This  work  is  exactly  as  described  on  the  dust 
jacket:  “the  story  of  Georgina  Hogarth’s  al¬ 
most  fanatical  seventy-five-year  devotion  to 
Charles  Dickens:  first  as  the  ‘active  spirit’  of 
his  household  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  later  as 
his  executrix,  the  fond  ‘auntie’  of  three  gene¬ 
rations  of  his  numerous  descendants,  the  first 
editor  of  his  letters,  and  zealous  guardian  of 
his  public  reputation.’’ 

Included  are  a  few  interesting  glimpses  of 
Henry  Chorley,  the  music  critic;  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins;  Forster,  the  biographer  of  Dickens  be¬ 
fore  his  welcome  supcrsedure  by  Edgar  John¬ 
son;  and  Bulwer-Lytton.  That  the  children  of 
a  great  man  often  fail  to  approach  him  in 
genius  or  even  in  the  humbler  aspect  of  mere 
competency  in  life  is  amply  demonstrated  in 
this  monograph,  which  reveals  Henry  Field¬ 
ing  Dickens  as  possibly  the  only  able  one 
among  Charles’s  numerous  progeny.  On  the 
relations  of  Catherine  and  Charles  Dickens,  of 
the  latter  and  Ellen  Ternan,  etc.,  nothing  new 
is  brought  and  no  new  emphasis  is  made. 

Professor  Adrian  has  w'ritten  a  work  of  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship,  and  his  numerous  notes  and 


excellent  index  are  models  of  their  kind.  The 
relations  of  Georgina  Hogarth,  guardian  of  the 
memory  of  her  brother-in-law  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  to  his  offspring,  friends,  and  connections 
are  relentlessly  and  exhaustively  pursued.  Af¬ 
ter  the  definitive  biography  by  Johnson,  which, 
in  Professor  Adrian’s  own  words,  “‘has  ap¬ 
praised  Miss  Hogarth  objectively,’’  is  there 
need  for  “a  detailed  chronicle  of  her  life  as  a 
member  of  Dickens’s  household  from  1842 
to  1870’’  and  a  consideration  of  “her  forty- 
seven  years  after  the  novelist’s  death”?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Adrian’s  researches  deserve  the  welcome 
of  fellow  Dickensians  of  the  specialist  variety, 
but  will  fail  to  win  a  larger  reading  public 
even  among  the  scholarly  in  English  literature. 

Harry  W.  Rudman 
City  College  of  New  Yorl(^ 

Oliver  Lawson  Dick,  ed.  &  comp.  Au¬ 
brey’s  Brief  Lives.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Press.  1957.  evi 
pages.  $5.95. 

This  reissue,  in  reduced  form  and  shorn  of  its 
bibliographical  introduction  and  appendix,  of 
the  sumptuous  volume  first  published  (by 
Seeker  and  Warburg)  in  1949,  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  its  predecessor.  Though 
Aubrey  appeals  both  to  the  scholar  and  to  the 
casual  reader,  editions  designed  for  the  one 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  other.  Oliver  Dick,  in 
trying  to  please  both,  has,  I  fear,  pleased  nei¬ 
ther.  For  scholarly  purposes  one  still  has  to  use 
the  old  edition  of  A.  Clark;  for  pleasure  one 
can  use  at  least  equally  well  A.  Powell’s  se¬ 
lection  in  The  Cresset  Library.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  value  of  this  issue  is  the  charmingly 
written  biography  and  appreciation  of  Aubrey 
prefaced  to  the  Lives. 

John  M.  Raines 
University  of  OJ^lahoma 

L.  J.  Ludovici.  Nobel  Prize  Winners.  West- 
port,  Conn.  Associated  Booksellers.  1957. 
xi  -f-  226  pages  -j-  10  plates.  $3.75. 

Nobel  Prize  Winners  discusses  eight  men  of 
letters  and  six  scientists,  selected  arbitrarily 
from  the  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have 
received  the  highest  international  award.  The 
essays  on  Churchill,  Faulkner,  Gide,  Heming¬ 
way,  Kipling,  and  Mauriac  are  interesting  bi¬ 
ographical  sketches  with  more  or  less  exten¬ 
sive  critical  references  to  their  literary  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  article  on  T.  S.  Eliot  by  Arthur 
Mizener,  however,  is  primarily  a  critical  essay 
(and  a  very  good  one  indeed)  with  some  bio¬ 
graphical  data  included,  and  the  essay  on 
Thomas  Mann  by  the  French  scholar  Edmond 
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Vermeil  is  limited  to  a  brief  treatment  of 
Mann’s  relation  to  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche, 
and  Wagner,  and  to  a  few  general  remarks  on 
Doctor  Faustus. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  the  scientists, 
again  selected  without  any  apparent  principle 
of  choice,  are  more  uniform  in  approach  than 
those  of  the  men  of  letters,  except  that  the 
length  varies  from  twenty-seven  pages  for 
Lord  Rutherford  to  four  pages  for  Herman 
Joseph  Muller.  The  biographies  of  Albert 
Einstein  and  Sir  Alexander  Fleming — the  last 
one  written  by  L.  J.  Ludovici,  the  editor  of  the 
volume — are  the  most  interesting  essays  in  this 
group.  The  remaining  two  are  devoted  to 
Thomas  Hunt  Morgan  and  to  Sir  Charles 
Sherrington. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

Robert  Speaight.  T he  Life  of  Hilaire  Bel¬ 
loc.  New  York.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy. 
1957.  XV  -|-  552  pages  +17  plates.  |6.50. 
In  this  authorized  biography,  the  Catholic 
novelist  Speaight  has  drawn  heavily  upon  Bel¬ 
loc’s  corresfxjndence  as  well  as  upon  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  charting  a  middle  course  between 
those  for  whom  Belloc  was  a  subject  of  pole¬ 
mic.  Belloc  is  presented  as  an  often  bigoted, 
though  always  vital  commentator  upon  the 
political  and  lettered  world  of  the  first  third 
of  the  century,  and  as  a  link  between  English 
Catholicism  and  French  conservatism  (cf.  his 
youthful  attachment  to  the  Ligue  des  Patrio- 
tes  and  later  admiration  for  Maurras). 
Speaight  dissipates  many  of  the  legends  sur¬ 
rounding  Belloc,  but  the  facts  he  offers  seem  to 
show  that  Belltx:  was  not  in  touch  with  the 
artistic  or  political  reality  of  the  century,  under¬ 
standing,  of  the  modern  French  poets,  only 
the  Comtesse  de  Nouailles  and  a  little  Claudel, 
and  sympathizing  actively  with  the  Action 
Fran^aise.  Perhaps  the  most  engaging  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  concern  Belloc’s  youth  and 
formation — the  Oratory  school,  his  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  his  service  in  the  French  artillery. 

Karl  D.  Uitti 
University  of  California 

**  Gardner  B.  Taplin.  T he  Life  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  University  Press.  1957.  xv  +  482 
pages  +  6  plates.  $6.50. 

This  latest  biography  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  the 
first  to  be  both  comprehensive  aiid  adequately 
documented.  It  is  mainly  valuable  as  a  care¬ 
ful  and  judicious  compilation  of  details  from 


letters — including  many  hitherto  ignored — 
proof  sheets,  marginal  notes,  and  reviews.  Es¬ 
pecially  useful  are  the  full  accounts  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  literary  studies  and  the  surveys  of  con¬ 
temporary  critical  opinion  of  her  works.  Both 
in  his  comments  and  his  selection  of  evidence 
the  author  remains  throughout  objective  and 
unbiased.  The  methodical,  somewhat  mechan¬ 
ical  presentation  makes  for  easy  reference  if 
not  for  sustained  interest.  This  book  makes 
an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  interests,  tastes,  and  opinions  both  of 
England’s  most  famous  woman  poet  and  her 
public. 

/.  L.  Kendall 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Drew  Middleton.  These  Are  the  British. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1957.  viii  +  290  +  iii 
pages.  $4.50. 

Those  who  want  to  feel  that  they  have  just 
visited  Britain  and  obtained  a  concrete,  keenly 
analytical  account  of  contemporary  British  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  life  will  do  so 
more  surely  from  this  book  by  Drew  Middle- 
ton,  London  correspondent  for  The  New  Yorl( 
Times,  than  they  might  by  reading  some  half- 
dozen  other  recent  “first-hand”  reports,  aca¬ 
demic  texts,  or  possibly  even  visiting  the  coun¬ 
try  themselves. 

There  is  here  not  only  the  hand  of  the  accu¬ 
rate  reporter  and  skilled  objective  analyst,  but 
of  one  who  has  developed  a  style — without 
feature-story  flourish — which  compellingly 
carries  one  along.  Covering  the  structure  of 
government,  political  parties,  the  social  revo¬ 
lution,  economic  and  world  relations,  and  an 
intimate,  intelligent,  human  account  of  con¬ 
temporary  British  character,  this  is  a  book 
hard  to  put  by. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Charles  W.  Thayer.  The  Unquiet  Ger¬ 
mans.  New  York.  Harper.  1957.  xii  +  275 
pages.  $4. 

Eminently  qualified  for  his  task  through  ten 
years  of  journalism  and  diplomacy  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Thayer  traces  with  great  competence 
the  fundamentals  of  divided  Germany’s  dark 
Hitlerian  past,  confused  yet  hopeful  present, 
and  uncertain  future.  He  sketches  such  topics 
as  Nazification  and  de-Nazification;  Adenauer 
and  Ollenhauer;  demilitarization  and  remili¬ 
tarization;  devastation,  recovery,  and  boom. 
In  doing  so  he  closely  ties  his  narrative  to  Ger¬ 
mans  he  has  known,  such  as  Otto  X.  of  the 
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Foreign  Ministry,  who  forecast  failure  of  in¬ 
ternal  resistance  to  Hitlerism  as  well  as  its 
ultimate  defeat;  or  Sepp,  the  Bavarian  villager 
who  tries  to  resist  social  change,  be  it  under 
Hitler  or  the  Americans.  The  author  ne¬ 
glects  neither  the  attractions  of  reunification 
nor  the  possibility  of  a  reversion  to  “tradi¬ 
tional  solutions”  (authoritarianism,  a  Bis- 
marckian  turn  toward  the  East)  if  the  Bonn 
experiment  fails,  but  his  predominant  note  is 
one  of  cautious  hope. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Robert  Lado.  Linguistics  Across  Cultures. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  University  of  Michigan 
Press.  1957.  ix  141  pages,  ill.  $2.75. 

This  very  useful  book  has  a  Foreword  by 
Charles  C.  Fries,  a  Preface  by  the  author,  and 
the  following  chapters:  ( 1 )  TTie  necessity  for  a 
systematic  comparison  of  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures;  (2)  How  to  compare  two  sound  sys¬ 
tems;  (3)  How  to  compare  two  grammatical 
systems;  (4)  How  to  compare  two  vocabulary 
systems;  (5)  How  to  compare  two  writing 
systems;  (6)  How  to  compare  two  cultures. 
There  are  also  a  table  of  phonetic  and  pho¬ 
nemic  symbols,  general  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation,  and  a  selected  bibliography. 

Despite  numerous  points  at  which  one  could 
argue  with  the  author’s  conclusions,  and  even 
in  some  instances  where  one  could  question 
the  validity  of  the  examples,  the  book  is  on  the 
whole  well  done,  and  is  so  very  much  needed 
that  it  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  and  all  others  concerned 
with  language  teaching. 

George  L.  Trager 
University  of  Buffalo 

**  Milton  Bruce  Byrd,  Arnold  L.  Goldsmith. 
Publication  Guide  for  Literary  and  Lin¬ 
guistic  Scholars.  Detroit.  Wayne  State 
University  Press,  xiii  -f-  146  pages.  $1.95. 
Number  4  in  the  “Humanities”  series  of 
Wayne  State  University  Studies,  this  informa¬ 
tive  compilation  of  data  pertaining  to  the 
most  important  if  not  to  all  American  schol¬ 
arly  periodicals  in  the  field  fully  deserves  the 
often  abused  term  of  “useful.”  It  is  doubly 
so  for  the  scholar  in  search  of  outlets  for  his 
articles  and  reviews  and  for  the  hard  pressed 
editors  of  these  periodicals  who,  as  a  result  of 
the  detailed  information  provided  here,  may 
no  longer  be  snowed  under  by  topically  unsuit¬ 
able  or  stylistically  deficient  material.  The  in¬ 
formation  includes  such  items  (not  in  all  in¬ 


stances  all)  as  subscription  data,  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  for  manuscripts,  names  of  editor(s),  edi¬ 
torial  policy,  manuscript  data  and  contributors, 
disposition  of  manuscripts,  and  additional  rec¬ 
ommendations.  For  the  latter  section,  as  well 
as  for  “editorial  policy,”  the  compilers  usually 
quote  the  editors  exactly,  and  it  must  be  hoped 
that  the  potential  contributors  will  take  these 
recommendations  seriously  in  order  to  save 
themselves  disappointment  and  extra  work  to 
the  editors.  All  this,  we  hope  and  trust,  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  right  article  to  find  its 
way  to  the  right  journal. 

William  Riley  Parker,  the  former  editor  of 
PMLA,  who  certainly  knows  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about,  has  contributed  a  delightful  and 
especially  helpful  foreword. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

**  Kenneth  A.  Lxjhf,  Eugene  P.  Sheehy. 
Joseph  Conrad  at  Mid-Century:  Editions 
and  Studies,  1895-1955.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  1957. 
xiii  -j-  114  pages.  $5. 

This  volume  is  the  first  comprehensive  bibli¬ 
ography  of  the  writings  by  and  about  Joseph 
Conrad.  Compiled  by  two  very  able  librarians 
in  the  reference  department  of  the  Columbia 
University  Library,  it  contains  approximately 
3,000  Conradiana  including  original  editions, 
translations,  film  adaptations,  serializations, 
periodical  material,  and  letters.  Also  listed  is 
all  critical  material  in  Polish  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
the  Scandinavian  languages.  This  scholarly 
compendium  represents  a  major  contribution 
to  present  and  future  Conrad  investigation. 

/.  Barre-Fusaro 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  J.  T.  Shaw.  ed.  The  1956  American  Bib¬ 
liography  of  Slavic  and  East  European 
Studies  in  Language,  Literature,  Foll^lore, 
and  Pedagogy.  Bloomington,  Ind.  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Publications.  1957.  89 
pages.  $1. 

This  volume  is  proof  that  American  Slavistics 
are  in  a  rapid  development.  The  editor  and 
Indiana  University  should  be  congratulated  on 
the  published  volume  and  especially  for  the 
promise  to  continue  the  publication  of  an 
annual  bibliography  for  this  field. 

The  bibliography  is  collected  by  distin¬ 
guished  specialists  in  different  areas  and  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  publications  on  Slavic,  also  pub¬ 
lications  on  Baltic,  Albanian,  modern  Greek, 
Rumanian,  Yiddish,  and  non-Indoeuropean: 
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Finnish,  Estonian,  Lapp,  Chercmis,  Ob-Ugric, 
Hungarian-Mongolian  matters. 

Every  bibliography  demands  more  than 
careful  proofreading.  In  some  cases  there 
are  errors  (in  German,  Russian,  and  especially 
in  Ukrainian). 

Roman  Smal-Stocf(i 
Marquette  University 

Donald  Lemen  Clark.  Rhetoric  in  Greco- 
Roman  Education.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press,  1957.  xiii  -|-  285  pages. 
$4.50. 

Here  is  an  effective  reply  to  those  whose  no¬ 
tion  of  traditional  rhetoric  still  accords  with 
Butler’s  gibe: 

For  all  the  rhetorician’s  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

To  the  contrary,  says  Professor  Clark,  ad¬ 
ducing  Plato’s  Phaedrus,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric, 
Cicero’s  Orator  and  De  Oratore,  and,  climac- 
tically,  in  view  of  its  rounded  inclusiveness, 
Quintilian’s  Training  of  the  Orator.  Through 
careful  analysis  of  these  and  other  compara¬ 
ble  sources.  Professor  Clark  builds  up  for  us, 
as  it  were,  a  working  model  of  ancient  rhetoric, 
its  shrewd  conjunction  of  practice  and  theory, 
logic  and  psychology,  imitation  and,  in  privi¬ 
leged  instances,  creativity.  Of  special  interest 
to  the  general  reader  is  the  brief  report  (else¬ 
where  expanded  to  a  monograph)  on  the 
rhetorical  education  of  Johannes  Miltonius, 
Anglus. 

But  Clark  has  not  gazed  himself  blind  to 
the  limitations  of  ancient  rhetoric,  inherent 
and  imposed,  as  a  reading  of  the  final  chapter 
will  make  evident.  Artificiality  and  remote¬ 
ness  from  the  living  issues  of  the  day  were  its 
recurrent  dangers,  and  often  enough  its  sins. 
In  a  graceful  epilogue  the  author  balances  the 
accounts.  To  his  traditional  word  of  oratorical 
leave-taking,  “Dixi:  I  have  spoken,”  one  is 
tempted  to  reply,  in  good  American,  “You 
said  it.” 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 

U niversity  of  Maine 

Bruce  Hutchinson.  Canada:  Tomorrow’s 
Giant.  New  York.  Knopf.  1957.  xii  -|-  325 
vii  pages,  ill.  -f-  20  plates.  $5. 

The  writer  modestly  disclaims  any  intention  of 
writing  a  definitive  and  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  Canada  and  its  people  but  contents 
himself  rather  with  conveying  a  series  of  im¬ 
pressions  gathered  through  travel  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  country.  One  senses, 
however,  a  feeling  of  the  need  to  emphasize 


Canada’s  geographical  vastness  and  its  poten¬ 
tial  role  as  a  great  power  in  its  own  right.  As 
such,  it  reflects  many  of  the  features  of  mod¬ 
ern  Canadian  journalism,  which  concentrates 
on  the  material  side  of  national  growth  with¬ 
out  bothering  about  more  fundamental  things. 
There  are  some  shrewd  comments  on  aspects 
of  Canadian  life  and,  on  the  whole,  the  book 
is  written  in  a  lively  style.  For  a  person  un¬ 
familiar  with  Canada,  it  should  serve  as  a  use¬ 
ful  introduction  to  an  effort  to  understand 
more  intimately  its  own  people. 

Stuart  R.  Tompkins 
Lagoon,  Canada 

^  Santha  Rama  Rau.  View  to  the  Southeast. 
New  York.  Harper.  1957.  xii  240  pages. 
$3.50. 

The  author  sets  as  the  aim  of  her  book  “. . .  to 
fill,  in  a  very  modest  and  incomplete  way,  the 
gap  between  the  serious,  detailed  literature  of 
the  specialists  and  the  occasional  tourist  pam¬ 
phlet  of  such  Southeast  Asian  countries  as 
have  tourist  bureaus.”  The  area  under  inspec¬ 
tion  is  delineated  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
eastern  limits  of  India  and  the  southern  boun¬ 
daries  of  China.  It  includes,  along  with  Bur¬ 
ma  (“Land  of  Laughter”),  Thailand  (“Exu¬ 
berant  and  Optimistic”),  the  states  into  which 
Indochina  is  now  divided,  and  Malay,  the 
islands  from  Ceylon  (“Tropic  Island  Para¬ 
dise”),  through  Indonesia  (“New  Republic 
in  an  Antique  Land”)  to  the  Philippines  (“A 
Tumultuous  Mixture”).  Her  experiences  pro¬ 
vide  much  in  the  way  of  light  entertainment 
and  incidental  intelligence  (“.  . .  you  can  per¬ 
suade  the  elephant  catchers  of  Luang  Prabang 
to  take  you  out  trapping.  You  must  allow 
yourself  to  be  smeared  with  elephant  dung  to 
hide  your  odor,  and  march  into  the  jungle 
with  a  decoy  female  elephant,  to  find  a  herd.”) 
The  reader,  captivated  by  the  skill  of  the  nar¬ 
ration,  is  certain  not  to  miss  the  photographs 
(in  “living  color”)  which  usually  accompany 
such  articles  in  the  magazine  “Holiday” 
where  a  large  portion  of  this  material  origi¬ 
nally  appeared. 

Ernest  Bender 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

**  John  A.  Crow.  Mexico  Today.  New  York. 
Harper.  1957.  xvi  -j-  336  pages  -|-  16 
plates.  $5. 

To  understand  Mexico  this  stimulating  and 
informal  analysis  of  the  anatomy  of  that  na¬ 
tion  is  much  more  rewarding  than  either  for¬ 
mal  history  or  tourist  literature.  One  half  of 
the  book  summarizes  the  terrain,  ancient  In- 
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dian  culture,  Spanish  conquest,  colonial  in¬ 
stitutions,  achievement  of  independence,  na¬ 
tional  development,  and  social  revolution;  the 
other  half  presents  the  contemporary  life  in  its 
many  facets.  As  in  his  well-received  Epic  of 
Latin  America,  Professor  Crow  utilizes  the 
scholarship  of  specialists  to  arm  his  own  popu¬ 
lar  presentation  with  authentic  information. 
He  also  includes  a  map,  twenty-three  attractive 
plates,  and  a  suggestion  of  additional  litera¬ 
ture.  Max  L.  Moorhead 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Thomas  S.  Kuhn.  The  Copernican  Revo¬ 
lution.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1957.  xviii  297  pages,  ill. 
$5.50. 

This  is  both  a  delightfully  written  and  a  schol¬ 


A  new  research  library,  the  “Germania  Judaica,” 
which  has  close  connections  with  the  “Weiner  Li¬ 
brary”  in  London  and  is  devoted  to  the  history  and  lit¬ 
erature  of  German  Judaism,  has  been  opened  in  Co- 
lognef  Heinrich  Boll,  the  author,  is  chairman  of  the 
governing  committee,  and  it  has  been  announced  that 
in  the  future  German  publishers  will  present  free  copies 
of  all  publications  dealing  with  the  subiect  of  German 
Jewry  free  of  charge  to  the  library.  The  basis  of  the 
collection  is  some  5,000  works  concerning  the  period 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day  and  the 
Moses  Mendelssohn  Collection  which  numbers  some 
1,500  items.  It  is  intended  that  the  library  authorities 
will  publish  a  quarterly  report  of  new  acquisitions  and 
publications  and  will  also  inaugurate  a  series  of  studies 
of  the  Jewish  problem  in  Germany. 

From  Cultural  News  From  Germany 


arly  work  upon  one  of  the  most  influential 
concepts  in  the  history  of  scientific  thought. 
Reserving  for  appendix  and  bibliographical 
notes  the  more  academic  material,  the  main 
body  of  the  work  (with  a  foreword  by  J.  B. 
Conant)  opens  to  the  general  reader  the  his¬ 
tory  of  man’s  ideas  on  our  planetary  system. 
From  the  ancient  Sumerians  and  Egyptians, 
through  the  Greeks,  and  on  to  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Brahe,  Galileo,  Descartes  and  New¬ 
ton,  the  story  is  developed  in  fascinating  de¬ 
tail,  with  real  sensitivity  to  the  cultural  and 
metaphysical  aspects  of  the  story.  Both  the 
educated  layman  and  the  scholar  will  benefit 
from  this  work. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Dr.  Maria  Tefesa  Chavez  has  been  named  by  Jaime 
Torres  Bodet,  Minister  of  Education  of  Mexico,  to  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  Biblioteca  de  Mexico  to  succeed 
the  late  Dr.  Jose  Vasconcelos.  Dr.  Chivez  has  been 
serving  that  library  as  the  Deputy  Director. 

“The  first  shipments  of  official  Indian  publications 
purchased  for  higher  education  and  research  with 
interest-monies  on  the  1951  Wheat  Loan  to  India  have 
arrived  at  three  research  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  California.  .  .  .  some  1,000  publications  a 
month  will  flow  regularly  for  the  next  5  years  from 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  India  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Library  in  Philadelphia,  to  Chicago’s 
Midwest  Inter-Library  Center,  and  to  the  University  of 
California  Library  at  Berkeley.” 

Information  Bulletin  (Library  of  Congress) 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  Other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  “Headliners” ) 


**  Johannes  Allen.  Ung  leg.  K0benhavn. 

Branner  &  Korch.  1957.  174  pages. 

This  is  a  moving  and  honest  portrayal  of  a 
nineteen-year-old  upper  class  Danish  girl’s  first 
experiments  with  love.  The  narrative  is  simple, 
the  motivations  almost  elementary,  always 
crystal  clear.  There  are  those  who  may  ques¬ 
tion  the  genuineness  of  Helen’s  emotions,  but 
they  have  left  their  own  youth  too  far  behind. 
The  game  of  youth  is  not  portrayed  as  high 
drama,  but  Allen  has  written  an  earnest,  con¬ 
scientious  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Knud  Andersen.  Fordi  vi  er  fpdt  i  Lon¬ 
don.  Kpbenhavn.  C.  A.  Reitzel.  1957.  252 
pages.  16.75  kr. 

Here  is  a  ‘“rip-snorting  dandy’’  of  a  sea  story, 
and  anybody  who  objects  to  Knud  Andersen’s 
observance  of  conventions  and  the  happy  end¬ 
ing  deserves  to  be  keel-hauled.  Ann  and  her 
father  live  in  Whitechapel  until  she  is  married 
to  sadistic  Victor  Cooper,  by  comparison  with 
whom  Ahab  and  Bligh  are  as  gentle  as  St. 
Francis.  Ultimately  .\nn  escapes  from  Victor 
and  finds  her  own  way  to  inner  contentment. 
There  is  abundant  drama  and  salty  back¬ 
ground  in  this  tale,  and  Knud  Andersen  has 
strengthened  his  position  as  one  of  the  great 
sea  writers  of  rnodern  times.  ’ 

Lawrence  S.  Thoinpson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Leek  Fischer.  Et  barn  bliver  voksen.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1957.  195  pages. 
14.50  kr. 

This  posthumous  collection  has  been  garnered 
from  all  manner  of  sources.  In  many  respects 
it  is  a  useful  introduction  to  Leek  Fischer’s 
other  work,  but  the  various  pieces  included  are 
of  uneven  quality.  The  title  story,  the  earliest 
( 1934)  in  the  collection,  is  a  sensitive  and  per¬ 
ceptive  tale  of  an  eleven-year-old  boy  and  is  one 
of  the  better  pieces  in  the  collection.  Some  of 
the  other  two  dozen  tales,  sketches,  and  one- 
act  plays  in  the  book  fulfill  the  promise  of  “Et 
barn  bliver  voksen.’’  Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Asger  Hansen.  Saa  k^m  november.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Wangel.  1957.  222  pages.  14.25 
kr. 

Two  Danish  journalists  sent  to  Budapest  in 


the  fall  of  1956  are  in  love  with  the  same  girl. 
One  is  a  Communist,  the  other  anti-Commun- 
ist;  but  faced  with  brutal  realities,  both  must 
redefine  their  positions.  Hansen,  who  has 
traveled  widely  in  the  Balkans  and  has  had  a 
broad  experience  as  a  newspaperman,  uses 
both  backgrounds  effectively;  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  book  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  development  of  Peter  and  Karsten. 
Hansen  shows  much  promise  in  character  por¬ 
trayal  and  the  use  of  colorful  backgrounds.  His 
sense  of  proportion  and  his  rather  awkward 
dialogues  need  some  refinement. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Poul  Hoffmann.  Den  evige  ild.  Moses,  II, 
Kpbenhavn.  De  Unges.  1957.  375  pages. 
18.75  kr. 

This  book  is  the  second  volume  oi  Poul  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  projected  trilogy  on  Moses.  The  first 
was  Den  braendende  tornebusk  (1956).  Here 
we  follow  the  children  of  Israel  through  the 
Red  Sea,  see  the  memorable  events  at  Mount 
Horeb,  and  move  on  in  the  final  march  to  the 
Promised  Land.  Hoffmann  is  a  skilled  narra¬ 
tor,  and  his  story  is  as  well  told  as  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  novels  about  Moses.  He  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  the  sensational  with  scenes  better 
suited  for  motion  pictures  than  for  serious  fic¬ 
tion,  but  this  fault  does  not  detract  from  the 
basic  merit  of  the  book  as  a  good  story. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Gertrud  Jensen.  Alting  er  en  overgang — 
sagde  raeven.  Kpbenhavn.  Hans  Reitzel. 
1957.  180  pages.  12  kr. 

This  old  story  of  the  mental  and  physical  un¬ 
rest  of  a  middle-aged  maiden  lady  is  an  awk¬ 
ward  and  at  times  even  tasteless  treatment  of  a 
theme  that  offers  many  possibilities.  The  cen¬ 
tral  figure,  a  lady  teacher  with  a  Christian 
conscience,  is  clumsy  in  her  efforts  to  straight¬ 
en  out  her  life;  and  the  secondary  figures  are 
shadowy  and  meaningless.  The  best  that  one 
can  say  for  the  book  is  that  it  seems  to  be  an 
“honest  narrative,”  as  the  cover  blurb  informs 
us. 


Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 
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**  Niels  E.  Nielsen.  Ingen  er  Alene.  K0ben- 
havn.  Hassclbalch,  1957.  213  pages.  18.75 
kr. 

Jorn  and  Berit  steal  a  Mercedes  and  hide  in  the 
home  of  an  elderly  couple  in  South  Zealand. 
Here  is  a  Danish  effort  to  describe  the  elements 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  including  teen-age 
passion,  a  wild  escapade,  an  abortive  attempt 
at  suicide,  and  Russian  roulette  on  the  high¬ 
way.  Nielsen  makes  an  earnest  effort  to  define 
the  better  elements  in  contemporary  Danish 
youth  (patriotism,  democratic  ideals,  respon¬ 
sibility,  purpose  in  life),  but  he  ascribes  these 
qualities  to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  rep¬ 
resentative.  Although  we  have  here  some  fine 
analyses  of  teen-age  psychology,  it  is  difficult 
to  accept  Jorn  and  Berit  as  typical  of  their  age, 
their  social  milieu,  or  their  nationality.  Ingen 
er  Alene  is  primarily  useful  as  an  example  of 
how  not  to  present  teen-age  youth  to  a  serious 
reading  public.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl(y  Libraries 

Arne  Falk  R0nne.  Det  var  pa  Capri.  K0- 
benhavn.  Hirschsprung.  1957.  152  pages. 
9.75  kr. 

“Les  Girls,”  Scandinavian  style,  is  a  light¬ 
weight,  rollicking  talc  of  Danish  showgirls  in 
Italy,  using  every  possible  device  to  be  “dis¬ 
covered”  by  movies  and  television.  There  are 
many  amusing,  satirical  episodes  lampooning 
the  Danish  tourist,  although  at  times  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  a  bit  too  generalized.  Character  por¬ 
trayal  and  motivation  are  sacrificed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  humor.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Johannes  Wulff.  Hunden  bonzo.  Kpben- 
havn.  Nyt  Nordisk.  1957.  224  pages.  15.75 
kr. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  dog  Bonzo’s  report  on 
the  human  race  is  none  too  flattering.  His  ad¬ 
ventures  with  all  manner  of  men  in  all  stations 
of  life  take  us  through  the  whole  catalogue 
of  human  |5crsonality;  and  somehow,  miracu¬ 
lously,  Bonzo  concludes  that  life  and  the  hu¬ 
man  race  arc  basically  good.  Bonzo’s  wis¬ 
dom,  insight,  and  humor  surpass  those  of  the 
vast  majority  of  men  he  knows.  His  narratives 
of  the  beauty  and  the  sordidness  of  life,  his 
characterizations  of  human  beings,  and  his 
own  self-analysis  give  him  (and  his  creator, 
Johannes  Wulff)  high  rank  as  challenging 
thinkers.  Sprightly  and  amusing,  thoughtful 
and  perceptive,  Bonzo’s  story  is  an  unusual 
type  of  vehicle  for  a  novelist,  but  the  result  is 
satisfying.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 


**  Niels  Barfoed.  Den  tpvende  dag.  Kpben- 
havn.  Hasselbach.  1957.  59  pages.  8.50  kr. 
The  two  dozen  poems  in  this  collection  are 
conventionally  and  cautiously  written.  They 
occasionally  reveal  glimpses  of  real  poetic 
talent,  but  Barfoed  has  not  broken  the  barrier 
separating  the  major  from  the  minor  poets.  He 
has  the  discipline  and  knows  the  rules  of  po¬ 
etry,  but  he  lacks  the  final  touch  of  genius. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Jorgen  Gustava  Brandt.  Dragespor.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1957.  55  pages.  9.75 
kr. 

This  little  collection  of  some  thirty  poems 
brings  out  fully  the  promise  of  Brandt’s  earlier 
lyrics,  T jprneengen  (1953).  Mature  in  diction, 
rhythm,  and  form,  Brandt  is  able  to  identify 
essential  human  emotions  and  interpret  them 
with  clarity  and  brevity.  There  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  elegaic  mood  which  slips  in  naturally; 
and  Brandt  is  especially  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  imagery  to  accompany  this  note.  Brandt’s 
poetry  is  lacking  in  great  ideas  or  powerful 
emotions,  but  is  satisfying  reading  that  will 
not  be  quickly  forgotten. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Helge  Rode.  Udvalgte  digte.  Kpbenhavn. 

Gyldendal.  1957.  250  pages.  15  kr. 

An  ironic  fate  sometimes  befalls  a  poet:  he  may 
have  written  lyrics  which  have  been  set  to  mu¬ 
sic,  and  his  authorship  may  perhaps  be  known 
only  to  a  few.  How  many,  when  hearing  the 
much  loved  song,  "Sne"  (Snow”),  know  that 
the  words  were  written  by  Helge  Rode?  The 
same  may  be  asked  of  "Klage  Sang"  (Com¬ 
plaint”),  beginning  with  the  lines: 

Saa  bittert  var  mit  Hjerte, 
saa  ni0dig  var  min  Fod, 

which  Aksel  Schiptz  sings  so  transcendentally. 

Upon  reading  the  selected  poems  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  poet,  the  reader  will  encounter,  with 
happy  recognition,  the  above-mentioned  lyrics, 
and  many  others  that  have  become  famous 
songs;  he  will  also  be  glad  for  the  chance  to 
savor  them  on  their  own  full  merits,  and  with 
their  own  melody.  For  Helge  Rode  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  melodic  bard,  with  the  ear  of  a  Nordic 
Apollo.  This  collection,  w’hich  is  a  reissue  of 
an  edition  that  appeared  in  1945,  will  come  in 
very  handy  for  readers  who  may  have  missed 
out  on  the  earlier  publication.  Included  here 
are  poems  chosen  from  a  half-dozen  volumes 
of  verse  dating  from  1892  to  1931,  and  a  goodly 
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selection  it  is  which  his  family  has  made,  com¬ 
prising  more  than  eighty  poems,  all  of  which 
are  lovely,  and  many,  deathless. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

Hans  Bendix.  Kend  mig  selv.  Kpbenhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1957.  175  pages,  ill.  22.75  kr. 
Amusing,  witty,  and  well  illustrated,  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  Hans  Bendix’s  ramblings  (“Know 
thyself”)  flits  from  Europe  to  America  and 
from  serious  to  comic.  The  sketches  especially 
enhance  the  book,  particularly  the  erotic  and 
the  one  of  Willumsen  in  France,  Bendix’s  mis¬ 
cellany  touches  only  twice  on  important  items: 
his  conversations  with  the  Danish  artist  Wil¬ 
lumsen  and  his  strictures  on  repression  and 
authoritarian  controls.  In  his  chapters  on 
America,  he  finds  humor  and  satire  in  New 
York,  Phoenix,  and  Hollywood  in  both  people 
and  places.  His  wit  and  urbanity  show  him  to 
be  an  artist,  a  charming  person,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  raconteur. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Jacques  Perk.  Proeven  in  dicht  en  ondicht. 

Amsterdam.  De  Arbeiderspers.  1958.  256 

pages.  9.75  fl. 

- Verzamelde  gedichten.  Amsterdam. 

De  Arbeiderspers.  1957.  189  pages.  9.75  fl. 
Garmt  Stuiveling,  first  by  his  biography  of 
Perk,  Het  hprte  leven  van  Jacques  Per1{^  (see 
B.A.  32:2,  p.  206)  has  given  full  justice  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  outstanding  figures 
in  Dutch  literary  history.  For  Perk  is  almost 
generally  considered  as  the  forerunner  and 
progenitor  of  the  renewal  movement  in  Dutch 
literature  known  as  the  movement  of  ’80  and 
associated  with  the  periodical  De  Nieuwe 
Gids. 

In  Proeven  in  dicht  en  ondicht  we  can  trace 
the  development  of  an  unusual  personality  and 
a  great  original  poetic  talent,  whose  budding 
career  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  In  the  few  years  1877- 
1881  he  has  written  poems  which  are  still  being 
read  and  can  still  be  enjoyed.  It  is  not  so  well 
known,  however,  that  he  also  wrote  prose,  so 
far  only  available  in  a  book  published  by  his 
aunt  Betsy  Perk  who  was  very  devoted  to  him. 
This  book,  Jacques  Per/(^  geschetst  voor  ’t  jong 
Nederland  der  XXe  eeuw,  met  onuitgegeven 
prozastul{J{en,  gedichten  en  portretten  van  den 
dichter  (Amsterdam.  S.  L.  van  Looy,  1902) 
was  used  by  Stuiveling  to  reprint  some  of  the 
material  in  case  the  manuscripts  were  lost.  The 


section  “Wijs  gerige  artikelen”  reveals  Perk’s 
astoundingly  mature  philosophical  ideas,  cen¬ 
tering  upon  an  unbreakable  unity  of  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  in  which  the  latter 
predominates.  His  philosophy  seems  to  be 
closer  to  that  of  Albert  Verwey  than  to  that  of 
his  close  friend  Willem  Kloos  (1859-1938). 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  joined  the  group  of  literary  figures 
around  De  be  we  gin  g.  Some  prose  pieces  show 
Perk’s  sense  of  humor,  particularly  the  imagi¬ 
nary  travelogue. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Verzamelde  gedichten 
Stuiveling’s  aim  has  been  to  restore  as  much  as 
possible  the  intent  of  the  poet,  both  as  to  their 
arrangement  and  as  to  the  text.  When  Kloos 
and  Vosmaer  were  given  the  task  of  publish¬ 
ing  the  poems  which  the  author  had  left  un¬ 
published  they  decided  upon  an  arbitrary  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  poems  within  the  famous 
and  most  imjx)rtant  cycle  known  as  the  Ma- 
thilde  \rans,  inspired  by  Perk’s  meeting  with 
a  young  lady,  Mathilde  Thomas,  during  a 
trip  to  the  Ardennes.  He  fell  in  love  with  her 
and,  though  she  was  already  bound  to  another 
young  man,  she  became  his  goddess  and  ideal 
and  the  center  of  this  cycle.  The  edition  of 
1882  became  the  prototype  of  all  other  subse¬ 
quent  editions.  The  order  now  established 
within  this  cycle  and  the  decisions  as  to  what 
belongs  there  and  what  does  not,  as  well  as  the 
place  of  other  poems,  were  carefully  weighed. 
The  source  of  every  printed  poem  is  given  in 
the  contents. 

Reading  these  poems  written  about  eighty 
years  ago  is  a  rewarding  experience.  They  still 
retain  their  beauty,  depth  of  thought,  musical- 
ity  and  originality.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
books  written  and  edited  by  Stuiveling  are  the 
best  observance  of  the  centennial  of  Perk’s 
birth. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Herman  Teirlinck.  Verzameld  werJ^.  III. 

Brussel.  Manteau.  1957.  909  pages. 

The  collected  works  of  Herman  Teirlinck,  of 
which  this  is  Volume  III,  is  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Professor  Dr.  Willem  Pee  and 
associates.  De  Kroonluchter  (1904)  is  a  paro¬ 
dy  of  Flemish  bourgeois  life  and  artistic  pre¬ 
tense  and  nai'vet^  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  apparently 
aimed  at  a  specific  literary  society  of  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  editors  consider  this  to  have  been  a 
failure  but  it  contains  some  very  good  creative 
writing.  The  second  novel  (1908)  is  much  less 
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Flemish  in  diction.  The  leading  character  is  a 
fanciful  creation  presented  with  somewhat  less 
obvious  satire.  The  chapter,  “Petite  Cousine,” 
apfieared  in  English  translation  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  Harvest  of  the  Lowlands  (Querido.  New 
York.  \9A5).  Johan  Doxa  (1917)  is  an  impres¬ 
sive  short  novel,  sensitively  and  skilfully  writ¬ 
ten,  of  broad  human  appeal.  The  reader  will 
not  soon  forget  the  principal  character.  De 
Nieuwe  Uilenspiegel  (1920)  is  an  ambitious 
work,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  realism  and 
high  flights  of  fancy,  with  sudden  shifts  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  addition  to  their  high  lit¬ 
erary  quality,  Teirlinck’s  novels  are  highly  in¬ 
teresting  reflections  of  the  mixture  of  Flemish 
and  French  culture,  and  they  eloquently  depict 
the  inner  and  outer  human  confusions  and 
conflicts  which  this  fusion  engendered.  The 
extensive  glossary  of  notes  in  this  volume  ( ca. 
85  pages)  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  reader. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Jozef  van  Hocck.  Voorlopig  vonnis.  Brus¬ 
sel.  Le  Cabestan.  1957. 100  pages.  55  Bel.  fr. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books  planned  to 
popularize  the  renaissance  in  Flemish  drama. 
Hubert  Lampo,  in  his  introduction,  points  out 
that  Van  Hoeck’s  work  sets  new  standards  for 
Belgian  dramatists  through  his  neglect  of 
hackneyed  patriotic  and  commonplace  themes 
and  his  substituting  for  them  universal  prob¬ 
lems,  classical  dramatic  devices,  and  a  very 
human  struggle  against  an  overwhelming  un¬ 
conquerable  fate. 

This  two-act  psychological  drama  involves 
three  characters,  including  a  man  and  a  wom¬ 
an.  A  third,  Man  Universal,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  represent  the  subconscious  or  the  con¬ 
science,  functioning  very  much  like  the  chorus 
of  the  old  Greek  drama.  The  plot  concerns 
betrayal  of  the  atomic  secret  to  Russia  by  a 
Britisher  who  has  worked  with  atomic  ex¬ 
periments  in  America.  Peter  Veltman 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Abe  Brouwer.  Springtij.  I:  De  ramp. 

Drachten.  Laverman.  1958.  205  pages. 
6.95  fl. 

This  new  novel  by  the  well-known  author  Abe 
Brouwer  is  the  first  of  a  trilogy  which  is  set  in 
the  colorful  Friesian  fishing  town  of  Wierum. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  who  has  done 
considerable  research  in  the  history  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  Wierum,  to  depict  this  unusual  com¬ 
munity  in  the  years  of  its  social  and  economic 
crisis  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  first  vol¬ 


ume,  De  ramp,  gives  a  vivid  and  colorful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  mores  of  the  town.  It  closes 
with  a  somewhat  anticlimactic  chapter  on  the 
catastrophic  storm  that  destroyed  the  Wierum 
fishing  fleet  on  December  8,  1893.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  chapters  are  well  written,  but  the  au¬ 
thor  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  weaving 
them  into  the  pattern  of  a  meaningful  whole. 
His  book,  although  replete  with  interesting 
scenes  and  striking  characterizations,  lacks  his¬ 
torical  vision  and  epic  sweep.  It  might  further 
be  observed  that  Brouwer,  in  his  attempt  to  be 
colorful,  has  not  always  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  resort  to  cheap  effects. 

Bernard  /.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

**  Veer  Imre.  Ma  magyarorszdg,  holnap  a 
Szabad  VildgI  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Panno- 
nia.  1957.  840  pages,  ill.  -j-  45  plates.  $6.75. 
The  author  of  this  huge  book  “Today  Hun¬ 
gary,  Tomorrow  the  Free  World!”,  has  been 
an  agitator  for  a  Hungarian  Republic  and  has 
suffered  imprisonment  for  that.  Now  in  exile, 
most  of  his  articles  appear  in  extreme  rightist 
Hungarian  {periodicals,  due  to  the  common  ha¬ 
tred  of  exiled  democratic  Hungarian  {X)liti- 
cians.  A  common  bond  is  also  their  extreme 
Hungarian  nationalism,  their  hatred  of  every¬ 
thing  Russian,  of  this  {people  of  “brainless  Ne¬ 
anderthal  robot  men.”  Such  observations  ren¬ 
der  most  of  his  otherwise  well-grounded  criti¬ 
cism  meaningless  but  make  the  book  good 
reading  stuff  for  Hungarian  gendarmes, 
Nazis,  and  Fascists  in  exile.  Robert  Major 
New  Yorl(.  N.  Y. 

Oddvar  Rpst.  Syndig  sanhthans.  Oslo. 
Cap{pelen.  1958.  150  pages.  14.50  kr. 
Oddvar  Rpst  is  a  better  journalist  than  novel¬ 
ist,  and  he  would  do  well  to  stick  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  press.  His  humorous  mystery  set  in  a  small 
Norwegian  community  is  distinguished  only 
by  a  few  picturesque  characters,  but  the  story 
is  banal  and  tedious.  The  constant  effort  to 
maintain  a  humorous,  occasionally  satirical  at¬ 
mosphere  is  only  partially  successful. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Barbara  Mocarska-Falinska.  Slownictwo 
warmii  i  mazur:  Uprawa  i  obrdbka  Inu. 
Wroclaw.  Ossolinskich.  1959.  219  pages, 
ill.  35  maps.  50  zt. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  an  investigation 
of  the  Polish  dialectical  vocabulary  (in  the 
Warmia  and  Mazury  territories)  connected 
with  the  culture  of  hemp  and  its  manufacture. 
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Six  chapters  of  the  hook  discuss  this  important 
sphere  of  the  old  and  traditional  peasant  cul¬ 
ture.  They  trace  the  development  of  hemp 
from  the  seed  and  the  different  kinds  of  hemp 
to  the  harvesting  of  the  raw  material  and  from 
the  fabrication  process  on  the  weaver’s  loom 
to  the  final  products.  The  investigation  is 
supplemented  by  an  extensive  bibliography,  a 
word  index,  illustrations  of  the  pertinent  in¬ 
struments,  and  special  maps. 

The  work  of  the  author,  a  pupil  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  linguist  Witold  Doroszewski  and 
the  ethnographer  Kazimierz  Moszyfiski,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  research. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl^t 
Marquette  University 

^  Massaud  Moises.  Fernando  Pessoa  ( Aspec- 
tos  de  sua  problemdtUa).  Sao  Paulo.  Uni- 
versidade  de  Sao  Paulo.  1957.  31  pages. 
“Pessoa’s  poetry,  like  that  of  no  other  Portu¬ 
guese  poet,  stimulates  aesthetic  reflection;  too 
much  so,  I  may  say  .  .  .”,  remarked  another 
critic  recently.  Moises  is  one  of  the  many  who 
offer  such  reflections  for  our  very  necessary 
enlightenment  about  this  great  poet  of  Portu¬ 
guese  and  English  speech. 

In  four  small  essays,  originally  lectures, 
Moises  deals  with  the  problems  of  Pessoa’s  sin¬ 
cerity,  his  self-consciousness,  his  critical  vision, 
and  his  key  concepts.  In  a  brittle,  academic 
style,  he  cautiously  defines  some  traits  of  Pes¬ 
soa’s  rebellious  mind.  He  gives  but  a  pale  idea 
of  the  originality  and  magnetic  appeal  of  Pes¬ 
soa’s  poetry.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

®  Eduardo  Moreira.  Crisostomo  Portugues: 
Elementos  para  a  Historia  do  Pulpito.  Car- 
cavelos.  Junta  Presbiteriana.  1957.  339 
pages. 

The  author  calls  his  work  modest.  He  is  right. 
Instead  of  an  analytical  history  of  sacred  ora¬ 
tory  in  Portugal,  not  attempted  since  Bishop 
Cenaculo’s  Memdrias  of  1776,  he  gives  its  set¬ 
ting,  a  history  of  the  conditioning  of  mainly 
Roman  Catholic  preaching  by  church  and  so¬ 
ciety  since  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  on 
the  Peninsula.  Portuguese  affairs  are  treated 
from  a  Protestant  viewpoint  which  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  While  the  sacred  orators  are  character¬ 
ized  too  briefly  in  several  tedious  lists,  the 
book  is  nevertheless  quite  readable,  thanks  to 
copious  incidental  information,  e.g.,  on  Bible 
reading,  on  the  Inquisition,  on  Protestant  Por¬ 
tuguese  missionaries  in  Asia.  G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


Arthur  Cezar  Ferreira  Reis.  A  Amazonia 
que  os  Portugueses  Revelaram.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Ministerio  da  Educa^ao  e  Cultura. 
1957.  129  pages. 

Amazonia,  comprising  two  thirds  of  the  area 
of  Brazil,  has  about  one  twentieth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  region  is  tropical,  humid  with 
heavy  rainfall,  extensive  river  systems,  and 
dense  flora.  This  small  volume  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  and  problems  of  Amazonia,  which  have 
greatly  affected  the  Portuguese  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilians.  The  several  lectures  deal  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  region  and  its  potentialities; 
the  development  under  the  Portuguese;  the  sit¬ 
uation  under  the  Empire;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  rubber  industry  and  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  to  other  nations;  and 
finally  an  account  of  the  present-day  program 
for  development,  under  the  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  which  is  considering  the  possibilities  of 
the  region.  It  is  the  interesting  story  of  a  vast 
area  of  the  earth’s  surface,  beset  with  great 
problems. 

Roscoe  R.  Hill 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Ingemar  Andersson.  Sommar  over  mdr\t 
vatten.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1957.  271 
pages.  18.50  kr. 

The  setting  is  a  small  Swedish  provincial 
town,  the  characters  one  rake  and  two  would- 
be  rakes.  Holmfrid,  one  of  the  latter,  is  a  fine 
example  of  frustrated  youth,  but  Evert  and 
Olle  show  a  semblance  of  maturity.  Cecilia, 
the  girl,  is  fair  game  for  both  Olle  and  Evert. 
Here  is  an  inconsequential  story,  but  a  con¬ 
vincing  portrayal  of  youth.  With  stronger 
motivation,  both  Holmfrid  and  Olle  might 
have  been  significant  fictional  characters. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Sven  O.  Bergkvist.  Anglar  pa  jorden. 
Stockholm.  Tiden.  1957.  247  pages.  19.50 
kr. 

Apparently  this  book  is  the  beginning  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  fairly  long  autobiographical 
series.  We  follow  Bertil’s  earliest  life  up  to 
school  age  through  an  environment  in  which 
a  narrow  religion  plays  a  disproportionately 
important  role.  Nevertheless,  the  author  shows 
abundant  human  sympathy  and,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  a  sense  of  humor.  His  insistence  on 
realism  in  dialogue  is  tedious  at  times,  but 
otherwise  his  style  is  distinguished  by  the 
clarity  and  simplicity  that  the  theme  demands. 

Lawrence  5.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 
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Walcntin  Chorell.  Framlingen.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  148  pages.  14.50  kr. 
TTiis  sequel  to  Miriam  (1954)  carries  the  title 
character  from  the  harsh  rural  environment  of 
her  childhood  to  a  job  in  the  city  as  housekeep¬ 
er  for  a  convalescent  writer,  Paul.  She  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  but  the  social 
difference  is  so  great  that  Paul  must  leave  her, 
alone  and  embittered.  Presumably  Chorell 
will  p)ortray  this  new  phase  of  Miriam’s  life  in 
a  third  novel.  Carefully  written,  this  novel 
presents  an  unusual  relationship  with  delicacy 
and  understanding.  In  eighteen-year-old  Mir¬ 
iam  we  see  a  characteristic  stage  in  the  little 
country  girl’s  life,  and  Paul  is  effectively  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  reluctant  lover  of  his  own  servant. 
Firmly  grounded  in  human  psychology,  Cho¬ 
rell  is  also  a  sound  technician  and  a  careful 
stylist.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Per  Anders  Fogelstrom.  En  borg  av 
trygghet.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1957.  365 
pages.  23.50  kr. 

Fogelstrom ’s  tedious  style  is  barely  offset  by 
clever  psychological  maneuvering  of  his  char¬ 
acters.  The  milieu  is  the  business  world  of 
modern  Stockholm,  and  the  characters  are  av¬ 
erage  p)eople  with  average  problems.  Fogel¬ 
strom  uses  subplots  skilfully  to  reflect  various 
aspects  of  the  same  problems,  and  he  brings 
out  effectively  the  contrast  between  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  middle-class  security  and  the  yearn¬ 
ing  for  adventure.  Unfortunately,  he  is  unable 
to  maintain  sustained  reader  interest,  and  only 
he  who  knows  how  to  skip  pages  judiciously 
is  likely  to  reach  the  end  of  this  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Astrid  Forsberg.  A  ngel  av  tra.  Stockholm. 

Tiden.  1957.  213  pages.  15  kr. 

Sculptor  Anders  Bong  analyzes  his  marriage 
with  his  Russian-born  wife,  Sonia,  in  terms  of 
his  art,  his  ties  with  the  past,  and  the  various 
women  in  his  life.  The  tale  is  built  around  a 
series  of  episodes  with  the  women  of  various 
ages  and  Bong’s  efforts  to  find  the  meaning  of 
human  existence  through  these  expjeriences. 
Another  problem  is  Bong’s  effort  to  remain 
true  to  the  spiritual  ideals  of  his  family.  While 
the  book  is  neither  original  in  the  conception 
of  the  plot  nor  exciting  in  its  development,  the 
structure  and  style  are  mature  and  intelligible. 
It  is  a  satisfying  bit  of  recreational  reading, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  picked  up  a  second 
time.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentuef^y  Libraries 


**  Tord  Herne.  Torn  i  nuet.  Stockholm.  Ti¬ 
den.  1957.  252  pages.  15.50  kr. 

This  historical  novel  uses  an  undefined  late 
medieval  or  early  modern  period.  Herne  takes 
sp)ecial  pleasure  in  describing  excesses  of 
hedonism  and  heresy,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  pull  the  novel  together  as  a  unified 
whole.  There  are  some  purple  patches,  but 
they  are  lost  in  the  loose  construction  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Yngve  Kernell.  En  Idgn  i  Rosenrott.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1957.  187  pages,  ill.  17.50 
kr. 

One  day  in  1912  a  fifteen  year-old  lad  woke  up 
on  the  lawn  of  Stockholm’s  Hagaparken  and 
announced  that  he  had  just  been  riding  to  de¬ 
liver  a  warning  to  Gustav  III.  He  is  no  Bridey 
Murphy,  but  Kernell  does  offer  an  amusing 
and  proper  explanation  of  the  strange  occur¬ 
rence.  At  the  same  time  he  uses  the  story  as  a 
convenient  vehicle  for  a  truly  Gustavian 
esprit,  not  unmixed  with  light  satire.  Kernell 
himself  has  illustrated  the  book  with  delight¬ 
ful  line  drawings,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  as 
charming  as  any  of  his  other  works. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  Libraries 

Alice  Lyttkens.  Slumplyct{a.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1957.  299  pages.  19.50  kr. 

The  principal  significance  of  this  book  is  that 
we  have  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  Hedda 
Skoot’s  adventures.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle  there  was  some  promise  of  exciting  eigh- 
teenth<entury  historical  romance,  but  this 
promise  has  completely  degenerated  into  soap 
opera  by  now.  Alice  Lyttkens  has  some  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior  talents  as  a  novelist,  but  she 
has  let  her  latest  books  fall  into  the  category  of 
a  lonely-hearts  newspaper  column. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Peter  Nisser.  Slaget.  Stockholm.  Bonnier. 

1957.  253  pages.  19.50  kr. 

Nisser’s  third  novel  about  the  Wessel  family 
deals  with  the  adventures  of  Simon  Wessel 
and  his  squadron  with  the  Baltic  Army  of 
Charles  XII,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
hard  times  on  the  old  home  place  in  Varm- 
land.  Nisser  is  no  Heidenstam,  but  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Carolines  is  historically  sound. 
The  action  moves  rapidly,  and  there  are  all  the 
features  of  a  rousing  adventure  story.  Of  the 
elements  that  make  for  truly  distinguished 
fiction  there  are  few,  but  this  does  not  mean 
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that  Slaget  cannot  provide  entertaining  light 
reading  for  the  devotee  of  the  historical  novel. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Bernhard  Nordh.  Mina  fern  soner.  Upp¬ 
sala.  Lindblad.  1957.  299  pages.  14.50  kr. 
Here  is  a  fine  combination  of  ethnography  and 
fiction.  Set  in  the  Lappland  of  another  gen¬ 
eration,  this  tale  of  the  five  sons  of  the  peas¬ 
ants  Isak  and  Rebecka  gives  an  authentic  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  far 
northern  Sweden.  Skilful  interjX)lation  of 
Lapp  folklore,  delightful  notes  on  animals  and 
nature,  and  a  sly  humor  make  the  book  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening’s  reading.  The  action  is  rather 
loose,  but  this  defect  does  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  book  as  entertainment. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Gun  Nybergh.  Hedninghdnder.  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Soderstrom.  1957.  178  pages. 

This  rather  pointless  tale  of  love,  marriage, 
and  philandering  in  modern  Helsingfors  is 
held  together  only  by  the  central  character, 
Dan.  Gun  Nybergh  portrays  his  relationships 
with  various  women  in  a  drab  and  uninspired 
style,  and  she  is  unable  to  bring  the  different 
episodes  in  the  story  into  a  unified  plot.  There 
are  a  few  scattered  bits  of  sound  insight  into 
feminine  psychology,  but  otherwise  the  book 
is  a  failure.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Nils  Parling.  Korset.  Stockholm.  Tiden. 

1957.  312  pages.  22.50  kr. 

In  external  form  this  is  a  sort  of  science  fic¬ 
tion  book,  dealing  with  man’s  fate  after  he  has 
all  but  destroyed  himself  by  atomic  warfare. 
The  story  is  eminently  pessimistic,  for  it  shows 
how  the  old  cycle  of  selfish  ambition  and  op¬ 
pression  is  revived  even  among  the  primitive 
remnants  of  man  that  manage  to  exist  on  the 
radiation<ontaminated  planet.  The  central 
figure,  Sidor,  is  terrifyingly  like  some  twenti- 
eth<entury  politicians  in  his  relation  to  his 
fellow  man.  Parling  is  much  too  successful  in 
his  realism  for  the  reader’s  comfort. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

'sf  Bo  Setterlind.  Pandora’s  ask-  roman 
om  den  hemska  lusten  att  fylla  tomrum. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1957.  314  pages. 
19.75  kr. 

This  loosely  constructed  burlesque  novel  on 
the  United  States  deserves  notice  here  only  on 


account  of  the  setting.  Setterlind  fails  to  satir¬ 
ize  essential  faults  in  American  life  and  harps 
on  non-essentials.  There  are  occasional  flashes 
of  brilliance,  but  in  general  the  book  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  writer  whose  other  work  reflects 
an  active  and  perceptive  mind. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Peder  Sjogren.  Ta  ner  stjdrnorna.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1957.  264  pages.  18.50  kr. 
Monologues  and  dialogues  carry  the  action 
forward  in  this  rather  dramatic  novel,  revolv¬ 
ing  about  Hillcvi,  her  dead  mother’s  influence 
upon  her,  and  her  uninhibited  life.  The  maid, 
Viola,  sometimes  a  rival,  keeps  alive  the  idea 
that  Hillevi’s  mother  died  because  of  Kjell’s 
refusal  to  marry  her.  By  choosing  Yngve,  Hil¬ 
lcvi  tries  to  convince  herself  that  she  does  not 
love  Kjell  and,  therefore,  is  not  indirectly 
guilty  of  her  mother’s  death.  But  Kjell  loved 
her  mother  only;  and  Yngve,  himself.  It  is 
Katt-Olle,  in  whom  she  is  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested,  who  loves  her  and  loses  his  life  for 
her  sake.  Slightly  complicated  situation! 

Ully  E.  /.  Lindahl 
Knox  College 

**  Margit  Soderholm.  Sommar  pd  Hellesta. 
Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 
1957. 345  pages.  19.50  kr. 

This  sequel  to  Moln  over  Hellesta  and  /«/  pd 
Hellesta  is  a  new  chapter  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Anhkarbcrg  family,  in  the  summer  of  1855. 
It  is  so  completely  in  the  style  of  the  nineteenth 
century  feminine  school  that  the  author  might 
properly  be  classed  as  a  skilful  caricaturist,  if 
only  she  had  a  keener  sense  of  humor.  The  love 
affairs  of  Colonel  Wilhelm  and  the  pictures 
of  nineteenth  century  rural  life  in  Sweden  are 
made  to  order  for  the  sentimentalist.  The 
book  is  significant  only  as  a  sample  of  what 
one  clement  of  the  Swedish  reading  public 
demands. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Viveka  Starfclt.  El  sd,  min  Kung.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1957.  242  pages.  22  kr. 
“Not  so,  my  lord;  I  am  too  much  i’  the  sun,’’ 
says  Hamlet  (I,  67).  Viveka  Starfelt’s  three 
sisters  whose  lives  arc  complicated,  like  Ham¬ 
let’s,  with  love,  sickness,  and  death,  transfer 
the  melancholy  prince’s  problems  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  forward  and  three  hundred  miles 
north,  from  Helsing0r  to  Stockholm’s  Kungs- 
gatan.  Unpredictable  Cecilia,  egocentric  Bir- 
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gitta,  and  sclf-cffacing  Claire  are  confronted 
with  some  of  Hamlet’s  difficulties,  but  they 
solve  them  in  soap-opera  style.  It  is  one  thing 
to  take  a  title  from  the  Bard,  another  to  find 
the  same  meaning  in  life  and  death  and  to 
present  it  with  the  same  artistry.  The  author 
would  be  better  advised  to  select  her  titles  from 
purple  patches  in  Faith  Baldwin. 

Lawrence  S.  T hompson 
U niversity  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

**  Inga  Thelander.  Val{a  for  dod  van.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Ljus.  1958.  186  pages.  13.50  kr. 

In  her  third  mystery,  Swedish  writer  Inga  The¬ 
lander  presents  not  only  a  good  piece  of  fiction, 
but  also  a  psychological  problem.  “Watch  for 
the  Dead  Friend”  describes  a  Swedish  physi¬ 
cian,  Simon  Clemens,  whose  friend  Alex  is 
dead,  and  Simon  might  have  killed  him.  Si¬ 
mon  is  trying  to  solve  the  dilemma  whether  to 
keep  silent  or  to  tell  the  truth  and  maybe  thus 
ruin  his  own  reputation.  His  love  for  truth  is 
stronger  and  he  gets  in  touch  with  the  police, 
but  then  he  finds  out  that  he  was  not  guilty. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Chicago,  III. 

^  Edith  Unnerstad.  fag  dlsl(ade  Clarinda. 
Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1957.  202  pages. 
15  kr. 

Roland,  a  somewhat  spoiled  son  of  an  ambi¬ 
tious  family,  falls  in  love  for  the  first  time 
with  Clarinda,  the  slightly  psychopathic 
daughter  of  a  wandering  artist.  Under  Clarin- 
da’s  influence  the  problems  of  Roland’s  other¬ 
wise  prosaic  life  assume  a  sharper  focus,  and 
he  and  his  relatives  are  confronted  with  new 
meanings  in  daily  relationships.  Both  the 
problem  and  the  technique  of  forcing  an  exotic 
stranger  into  a  humdrum  existence  have  been 
overworked,  and  Edith  Unnerstad  adds  little 
to  a  conventional  situation.  However,  she  does 
a  creditable  job  of  portraying  daily  life  in  twen¬ 
tieth  century  Sweden,  a  factor  which  rescues 
her  work  from  mediocrity. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
U niversity  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

Eva  Wichman.  Andarnas  flykjt.  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Soderstrom.  1957.  107  pages. 

Eva  Wichman’s  satire  on  “bourgeois  culture” 
is  replete  with  sensitive  notes  on  the  spiritual 
deficiencies  of  modern  life,  but  the  presentation 
is  tedious  and  unimaginative.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  is  without  characters  or  plot,  and  the 
concluding  pages  contain  a  dialogue  between 
a  young  man  and  a  shadow.  Eva  Wichman  of¬ 
fers  neither  a  solution  nor  a  conclusion  to  her 


random  observations,  and  the  final  impression 
is  a  blur,  in  spite  of  flashes  of  brilliance  in 
style  and  thought. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Tore  Zetterholm.  Duvan.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1958.  227  pages.  16.50  kr. 

Tore  Zetterholm’s  latest  novel  previous  to  the 
one  under  review  was  Simon  trollkarlen,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1950,  which  aroused  much  favorable 
attention;  in  fact,  it  was  characterized  by  one 
Swedish  critic  as:  “one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  in  recent  Swedish  prose.”  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  years  Zetterholm  has  established  him¬ 
self  as  one  of  Sweden’s  most  significant  pres¬ 
ent-day  playwrights.  His  new  novel  reveals 
the  experienced  hand  of  the  dramatist  in  its 
vigorous  narrative  and  dramatic  tension.  This 
is  a  modern  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stockholm,  and  it  centers  upon 
a  domestic  crisis  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
ordinary  family.  The  author  deals  with  the 
clash  of  personalities  involved  in  an  arresting 
fashion  and  raises  some  very  basic  questions 
in  human  relations. 

Richard  Beck 
University  of  North  Dakota 

Sten  Hanson.  Strdv  som  starren.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1959.  60  pages.  8.50  kr. 
Some  places,  like  Alexandria  and  the  plain  of 
Cordova  and  green  Styria,  are  of  themselves 
so  poetic  that  they  give  poets  a  hand  up  on  the 
ladder  of  excellence:  Kavafis,  Ix)rca,  and  Leif- 
helm  had  infinitely  thankful  material  to  work 
with.  Other  places  need  a  cunning  enthusiast 
to  discover  their  magic:  Frost  did  it  for  “North 
of  Boston,”  Molinari  for  the  Argentinian 
South,  Diktonius  for  Nurmijarvi.  Sten  Han¬ 
son.  has  tried  to  lure  out  the  “jamtlandske 
Pan”  (he  wiis  born  in  that  northern  Swedish 
province  in  1936),  but  has  failed.  Does  he 
fail  because  he  secretly  detests  his  homeland? 
Because  he  uses  the  dismal  cliches  of  Norrland 
narrative  (lonely,  autoerotic  youths,  starving 
children,  illegitimate  babes)  instead  of  seeking 
for  the  lyric  genius  of  the  place?  Because  bad 
taste  is  doubly  hard  to  take  in  the  nerve- 
wracking  light  of  the  midnight  sun? 

One  doubts  that  the  Jamtland  Tourist  Union 
in  Ostersund  will  want  to  distribute  Strdv  som 
starren,  translated  into  the  major  languages  of 
the  world,  among  prospective  visitors. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
Duke  University 
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action  poetique.  1959:6. — Robert  Amat  on  Yannis 
Ritsos;  Enquete  sur  la  jeune  peinture,  Colette  Aubien. 

Afrique.  XXXIV:271. — Pierre  Grosclaude  on  Males- 
herbes;  Albert  Ducas  on  Dante;  Andre-A.  Devaux  on 
Bergson;  L’idee  latine,  idee  force  de  dematn?,  Marcel 
Carrieres. 

Allemagne.  XI:59. — Jean  Schlumberger  on  French- 
German  relations;  reviews  of  recent  German  books. 

Les  Annales  Conferencia.  LXVlilOO,  101,  102,  103, 
104,  105,  106,  107. — Alceste  et  Celim^ne,  Dussane; 
Visages  d'ecrivains,  Rene  Lalou. — tvolution  et  philoso- 
phie  de  la  mode,  Andre  Gillois;  Phidre  et  Antigone, 
Dussane. — Vigny,  Constant,  Merimee,  Rene  Lalou; 
Arnolphe  et  Agnh,  Dussane;  Jeanne  Moulin  on  some 
neglected  women  poets  in  French  literature. — General 
Catroux  on  Goethe’s  Faust;  Rene  Lalou  on  Maurois, 
Cocteau,  Aragon,  and  Elsa  Triolet;  Tartuffe  et  Orgon, 
Dussane. — Andre  Maurois  on  Chekhov;  Rene  Lalou 
on  the  history  of  the  novel;  Scapin  et  Dorine,  Dussane. 
— Marcel  Achard  on  Robert  de  Flers;  Rene  Lalou  on 
Romain  Rolland,  Francois  Mauriac,  Jean  Guchenno, 
and  Philippe  Heriat;  Raymond  Escholier  on  Marceline 
Dcsbordes-Valmore. — Gerard  Bauer  on  Octave  Mir- 
bcau;  L’amour  et  le  bonheur,  Rene  Lalou;  Les  ecrivains 
et  ceux  qui  les  lisent,  Robert  Bourget-Pailleron. — Jean 
Pommier  on  Francois  Buloz;  Pobtes  d’autrefois  et  d’au- 
jourd'hui,  G.  Gassiot-Talabot;  D’Henri  Beyle  <1  Leon- 
Patil  Fargue,  Ren6  Lalou. 

L’Arc.  11:7. — L’homme  sous  I’eau:  la  bathysphere 
d' Alexandre,  Yves  Giraud;  Francois  Erval  on  Lawrence 
Durrell;  Roger  Plane hon  et  Shakespeare,  Guy  Dumur; 
Bernard  Pingaud  on  La  Cepjj^de;  Portrait  de  Charles 
Quint,  Jean  Giono. 

Archives  des  Lettres  Modernes.  111:24. — Un  disciple 
de  Ronsard:  fan  van  der  Noot,  Pierre  Brachin. 

le  bayou.  XX1II:78. — Joseph  Delmelle  on  Noel  Ruet; 
Jean  Poilvet  Le  Guenn  on  Marcel  Schaettel;  "L'amou- 
reuse  initiation"  de  Milosz,  Andre  Lebois;  Dynamisme 
et  Bergsonisme  dans  " L’amoureuse  initiation"  de  O.V. 
de  Milosz,  Juliette  Decreus. 

Bulletin  de  I’Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Litte- 
rature  Fran^aises.  XXXVII:  1. — Joseph  Hanse  on 
Charles  De  Coster;  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam  vu  par  les 
Beiges,  Gustave  Vanwelkenhuyzen;  Comment  nait  une 
vocation  litteraire,  Marie  Gevers;  La  genise  de  "An 
coeur  des  hies,"  Rene  Chauvaux;  Hommage  h  Gustave 
Charlier,  Joseph  Hanse. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XXI:209,  210. — La  Comedie- 
Franfaise:  Elite  ou  trust'^ ,  Beatrix  Dussane. — V.-H. 
Debidour  on  J.-K.  Huysmans. 

Cahiers  de  Civilisation  Medievale.  11:2. —  Vue  sur  les 
conceptions  courtoises  dans  les  litthatures  d’oc  et  d'oil 
au  Xll^  sibcle,  Jean  Frappier;  La  litterature  proven^ale  h 
la  cour  d’ Alphonse  U  d' Aragon,  Martin  de  Riquer;  In¬ 
troduction  a  la  lyrique  musicale  romane  (I),  Armand 
Machabey;  Note  sur  les  priambules  des  chansons  de 
geste,  Manfred  Gsteiger. 


Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLVI:351. — Section  on  Odilon- Jean 
Perier  (f)  by  Franz  Hellens,  Edmond  Vandercammen, 
et  al;  Albert  Beguin  et  la  tradition  romantique ,  Marie- 
Josepbe  Rustan;  Une  introduction  h  Mo  Tse,  L.-T. 
Wang. 

Critique.  XII:  145,  146. — La  Semaine  Sainte,  Georges 
Limbour;  Yves  Berger  on  Truman  Capote;  Romain 
Cal  vet  on  Casanova;  Charles  Duits  on  Jean  Helion; 
L’ heritage  des  "Scythes"  (on  Tamara  Talbot  Rice), 
Alain  Hus;  Heidegger  et  Plotin,  Pierre  Hadot. — B. 
Morrissette  on  Robbe-Grillet;  Clement  Borgal  on 
Jacques  Copeau;  feunes  pokes  italieus,  Georges  Mou- 
nin;  Recherches  sur  la  philosophie  indienne  du  langage, 
Louis  Renou. 

Documents.  XIV:3,  4. — Armand  Gaspard  on  Frie¬ 
drich  Diirrenmatt. — Karl  Keller  on  Peter  Suhr- 
kamp  (t);  Bertolt  Brecht  et  Sainte  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Paul 
Doncoeur;  Gert  H.  Theunissen  on  Paul  Schalliick. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Nos.  172,  173,  174. — Dictionnaire 
critique,  E..  P.;  Jacques  Chevalier  on  Pierres  noires  by 
Joseph  Malegue;  Tableau  de  la  vie  intellectuelle,  Massi¬ 
mo  Rocca;  Claude  Jamet  on  Brecht’s  The  Exception 
and  the  Rule. — Dictionnaire  critique,  E.  P.;  Tchekpv — 
Montherlant — Molike,  Claude  Jamet;  L’ Allemagne  ro¬ 
mantique  (on  Mme  de  Stacl),  Andri  Therivc. —  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  critique,  E.  P.;  La  vraie  Sevigne,  Marcel  Jou- 
handeau;  Terence  et  le  Parc-aux-Veufs,  Georges  Portal; 
Roger  Besus  on  Barbcy  d’Aurevilly;  Littkature  et  tau- 
romachie,  Paul  Werrie;  D’une  sedition  littermre,  Andre 
Th^rive. 

Esprit.  XXVII :7— 8,  9. — "Le  symbole  donne  h  pen- 
ser,"  Paul  Ricoeur. — Issue  devoted  to  an  inquiry  on  the 
nature  of  democracy. 

Etudes.  XCII:7-8,  9. — Bergson,  aujourd'hui,  Emile 
Rideau. — L’ecriture  alphabetique  de  la  langue  chinoise, 
Y.  Raguin;  Le  troisibme  Congrk  des  Ecrivains  Sovie- 
tiques,  S.  Cusumano;  H.  Agel  on  Alain  Resnais. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XXVII :3. — Germanicus  en 
Eypte,  J.  van  Ooteghem,  S.J.;  Les  grandes  odes  de  Clau¬ 
del:  A.  Les  Muses  (I),  P.  Lorigiola,  S.J.;  Sur  la  compo¬ 
sition  d'un  chapitre  de  VAnabase,"  G.  Stegen;  Pour 
I’explication  de  Tite-Live,  M.  Lavency. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XIV:2. — Special  issue: 
La  Veriti. 

Guilde  du  Uvre.  XXIV:4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.— Brief  book 
reviews  and  literary  comments. 

Le  Journal  des  Pokes.  XXIX:6. — Plus  qu'h  la 
puissance,  songeons  i  la  fraternite,  Pierre  Bourgeois; 
Marcel  Lecomte  on  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal;  Poesie  et 
quelques  revues,  Marcel  Lecomte;  critical  presentation 
by  the  editors  of  the  following  contemporary  poets: 
Ernst  Meister,  Elazar  ben  Yocz,  Edmond  Dune,  Anne 
Hebert,  and  Jacob  Totius. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  LI1I:3. — Lucien  IVolff 
(1880-1958),  Marcel  Couc;  Le  professeur  Charles 
Cestre  (1871-1958),  Louis  Landre;  articles  on  teach¬ 
ing  methods  in  the  modern  languages. 

Les  Lettres  NouveUrt.  VII:16,  17,  18,  19,  20. — 
Fragments  du  "Journal,"  Witold  Gombrowicz;  Racine 
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et  les  dieux  (concl.),  Michael  Butor. — Jean  Ehivignaud, 
Luccttc  Finas,  Maurice  Blanchot,  Georges  Poulet,  Jean 
Starobinski,  and  Henri  Guillemin  in  an  inquiry  on 
critical  method. — Lettre  ouverte  h  Andre  Malraux, 
Maurice  Nadeau;  Marcel  Jean  on  Clovis  Trouille. — 
Arthur  Sandauer  on  Bruno  Schulz. — Wittgenstein  ou 
la  destruction,  Jose  Ferrater  Mora. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  XIII  :3. — J.  Hanse  on  Charles 
De  Coster;  Dante  en  Angleterre.  La  Prerenaissance 
(cont.),  Ch.  D^cyan;  Les  sources  et  la  fortune  de 
la  "Silva”  de  Mexta,  F.  Pues;  Willy  Bal  on  Michelet. 

Livres  de  France.  X:6. — Presentation  of  Jacques  de 
Lacretelle  by  Andre  Maurois. 

Marginales..  XIV:68. — Edmond  Vandercammen  on 
Josep  Garner;  Jacques  Lepage  on  Rene  Daumal;  Mau¬ 
rice  Kunel  presents  a  correspondence  between  Feli- 
cien  Rops  and  Francois  Taelemans;  Arthur  Petronio  on 
the  chanson;  Esoterisme  du  flamenco,  Reginald  de 
PreUe. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1151,  1152,  1153.— 
Poetique  de  Pierre  Jean  Jouve,  Guy  Dumur;  A  la  lu- 
miere  du  style  de  Renan,  Henriette  Psichari. — Sur  le 
roman  de  Miraut,  Eugene  Chatot;  Yves  Pihan  on  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant. — "Mireille”  et  le  Prix  Nobel,  Karl 
Michaelsson;  P.  J.  Toulet  et  P.  Budry,  P.  O.  Walzer; 
Sous  la  menace,  Claude  Vigee. 

Nos  Lettres.  XXIII  :4-6. — ^Andrc  Gascht  on  Rene 
Lyr;  Armand  Bernier  on  Pierre  Nothomb;  Ely  Roden- 
bach  on  Johan  d’Ontsdamme  (Jan  Van  Dam);  Georges 
Linze  et  le  Fantome,  Jean-Louis  Vanham. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  XI;  108. — Dedicatory  articles 
on  Henri  Wallon  by  Boris  Taslitzky  and  Philipjje  Mal- 
rieu;  Malraux  ministre  (II),  Pierre  Juquin;"l?o/«  a 
credit”  (on  Elsa  Triolet),  Annick  and  Andre  Lib^ati. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  Vll:79,  80,  81. — Gog 
et  Magog  (II),  Maurice  Blanchot;  Le  nez  chez  Gogol, 
Jean-Paul  Weber;  Dominique  Aury  on  Francois  Mau- 
riac’s  seventieth  birthday. — Balzac  et  la  realite,  Michael 
Butor;  La  fin  de  la  philosophie,  Maurice  Blanchot;  Phi¬ 
lippe  Jaccottet  on  Aragon’s  Elsa. — Arts  poetiques,  Phi¬ 
lippe  Jaccottet;  Invention  d'un  langage  (on  Proust), 
Jean-Yves  Tadic;  Alexandre  Vialctte  in  memoriam 
Henri  Pourrat. 

L’ Orientation  Litteraire.  VIII  :61. — tissue  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Raymondc  Sutter. 

La  Pensee.  No.  86. — Charlotte  Robespierre  et  set 
"Memoires"  (I),  Gabriel  Pioro,  Pierre  Labracherie; 
Robert  Burns  et  la  Revolution  Franfaise,  Guy  Courdille. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  Nos.  60—61,  62. — No  literary 
section. — Litthature  franfaise  au  Canada,  Jacques  Vicr. 

Pensee  Franfaise.  XVlII:7-8,  9. — La  condition  hu- 
maine,  Raymond  Picard. — Quarante  ant  aprit:  Let 
souvenirs  de  Sylvia  Beach,  Sylvie  Caumei;  Amiel  et 
Cocteau,  Raymond  Picard. 

Preuvet.  Nos.  101,  102,  103. — Intellectuels  hors- 
cadre  (contemporary  Yugoslav  writers),  K.-A.  jelenski; 
Le  mutee  imaginatre  des  reformes  du  theatre,  Jacques 
Carat;  Yves  L^vy  on  Maurice  Zermatten. — Presentation 
of  four  Latin- American  short  stories  by  Roger  Caillois; 
Ou  en  est  la  litthature  roumaine?,  Virgil  Icrunca;  Marc 
Bernard  on  Michael  Matveev.  Deux  pontes  lucidet: 
Claude  Vigee  et  Pierre  Oster,  Alain  Bosquet. — Georges 
Paloczi-Horvath  on  the  XXXth  International  P.E.N. 


Congress;  Yves  Berger  on  Bernard  Frank;  Le  continent 
poetique  de  langue  espagnole,  Andre  Bclamich;  An¬ 
nette  Vaillant  on  Jacques  Chardonne;  Gilbert  Sigaux 
on  Jules  Isaac  and  Jean  Blot. 

Revue  de  I’Enseignement  Superieur.  1959:2. — ^Issue 
devoted  to  a  review  of  biological,  medical,  and  surgi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  the  French  universities  of  today. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XXII:224-225,  226,  227-228.— 
Special  issue  devoted  to  Ahmed  Rassim,  “poctc  Arabc 
de  langue  franfaise.” — Abd  El-Rahman  Ibn  Khaldoun, 
un  Montetqieu  arabe,  Georges  C.  Anawati;  Primitifs  de 
1959  (II),  Alexandre  Papadopoulo. —  Let  hypostases 
du  tempt  dans  V oeuvre  de  Tomas  (sic)  Mann,  Hilde 
Zaloscer;  Le  mot  franfais,  Khcdry;  Papadopoulo, 
contd. 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes.  Vl:43. — Etsai  sur  le 
silence  dans  let  poemet  franfais  de  Rainer  Maria  Riltfe, 
Janinc  Wolfrom. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  Nos.  109,  110. — Un  horizon  de 
poesie,  Henri  Clouard. — Litterature  Sud-Africaine, 
“d'apr«  le  Professcur  Birkenshaw,  A.  C.  Partridge,  E. 
Lindenberg,  et  S.  X.  Hattingh.” 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XXII:48. — Spe¬ 
cial  Bergson  issue. 

La  Revue  Uberale.  No.  27. — “Revue  trimestriellc 
cconomique,  philosophique,  scientiRque.” 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XV :6,  7. — Freud  et  les  prejuges 
religieux,  Andre  Godin;  Franz  Weyergans  on  Luc 
Estang. — Le  roman  posthume  de  Mal^gue:  "Pierres 
noirs. — Les  classes  moyennes  du  salut,"  Charles 
Moeller;  Let  ecrivains  noirs  au  Cnngris  de  Rome  1959, 
Lylian  Lagneau;  Francis  Hermans  on  Mauriac;  Le6n 
Thoorens  on  Franz  Weyergans. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  l'£tranger. 
LXXX1V:2. — Le  peyotitme  au  Nouveau-Mexique,  J. 
Cazeneuve;  Nietzsche  et  Emerson,  E.  Vermeil. 

Stendhal  Club.  1:4. — V.  Del  Litto  presents  previously 
unpublished  Stendhal  marginalia;  Pierre  Maes  presents 
previously  unpublished  letters  from  Victor  Jacquemont 
to  Achille  Chaper;  Rene  Dollot  presents  a  previously 
unpublished  letter  by  Paul  Leautaud;  A  propos  d’un 
centenaire:  Leigh  Hunt  et  Stendhal,  J.  Dechamps; 
Stendhal  et  "La  Princesse  de  Cleves,”  Jules  C.  Alcia- 
tore;  George  Daumas  on  Felix-Romain  Gagnon,  uncle 
of  Stendhal. 

Syntheses.  XIV:157,  158-159,  160. — Propos  sur  le 
dialogue,  Maurice  Lambilliotte;  Les  dieux  inconnus, 
Raymond  Lenmr;  Grandeur  et  faiblesse  du  Nietzsche- 
isme,  Andre  A.  Devaux;  literary  critiques  by  Henry 
Chapier  and  Marcel  Lecomte. — Simone  Bruny  on 
George  Gissing;  literary  chronicle  by  Henry  Chapier; 
Dominique  de  Wespin  on  Teilhard  de  Chardin. — Sou¬ 
venirs  de  I'Europe  d'hier  (on  Marcel  Proust),  L.  Du- 
mont-Wilden;  Erik  van  Ruysbeek  on  Hugo  Claus;  Le 
Racine  de  Jasinslfi,  Marie-Louise  Goffin;  Chronique  de 
la  poesie,  Emilie  Noulet;  literary  chronicle  by  Marcel 
Lecomte;  Jacqueline  van  Praag-Chantraine  on  contem¬ 
porary  Spanish  literature;  Jacques  Duesber  on  contem¬ 
porary  Anglo-American  literature;  Chronique  des 
essais,  Fernande  Lanckswart. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  139-140,  141. — Jacques  Ma- 
daule  on  Joseph  Malcgue. — Solitude  et  communion 
chez  Saint-Exupery,  Andre- A.  Devaux;  Don  Juan  en 
tant  que  juge,  Vicente  Marrero. 
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Us  Temps  Modernes.  XIV:159-160,  XV:161,  162. 
— No  literary  articles. — U  realisme  epique  de  Brecht, 
Bernard  Dort. — Arthur  Sandauer  on  Gombrowicz’s 
Ferdydurhe. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  88,  89,  90. — Brief  etymological 
and  philological  articles. 

German 

Akzente.  VI:3,  4. — Moderne  Parabel?  Norbert  Mil¬ 
ler;  Ceste  und  Parabel,  Alfred  Bourk;  Gibt  es  eine 
Schreibweise  der  Lyrih?  Roland  Barthes. — Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Alfred  Jarry  by  Marie  Simone  Morel  and  Klaus 
Volker. 

alternative.  11:7. — Die  Gefahr,  verstanden  zu  wer- 
den,  Karl  Albrecht. 

Antares.  VII :4. — H.  K.  Weinert  on  Paul  Claudel; 
F.  Klee-Palyi  on  Louis  Guillaume;  Kritik.  der  Vber- 
setzung:  Marcel  Proust  und  die  wiedergefundene  Zeit, 
E.  Altgelt;  Nordafrtl^as  literarischer  Aufstand,  G. 
Schlocker. 

Begegnung.  XIV:6,  7,  8,  9. — Pierre  I’Ermite  (f), 
Msgr.  Bers;  Darwins  Stellung  zum  Gottesglauben,  Re- 
migius  Stdlzle  (f)- — Otto  Forst  de  Battaglia  on  Zyg- 
munt  Krasinski. — Georg  Hermanowski  on  Hans  Erich 
Nossack. — Gorres  in  Miinchen,  W.  Pfeiffer-Belli. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  VIII:l-2. — Heinz  Helmerking 
on  Otto  Heuschele. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  XI  :7,  8—9. — No  major  literary 
articles;  short  book  reviews. 

Die  Biicher-Kommentare.  VIII:2. — “Vierteljahrs- 
hefte  fiir  Buchkritik”:  brief  book  reviews  of  works  in 
all  fields.  , 

Biicherschiff.  IX:6,  7,  8. — Special  issue  on  travel 
books. — Anon,  on  Hans  Franck;  anon,  on  Otto  Renne- 
feld;  anon,  on  Oskar  Maria  Graf. — Anon,  on  Knut 
Hamsun;  anon,  on  Peter  Wust;  Die  Frau  als  Erzdhlenn, 
anon. 

colloquium.  X1II:7,  8. — “Eine  deutsche  Studenten- 
zeitschrift”  (Freie  Universitat  Berlin). 

Deutsche  Bibliographie.  Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1959: 
1.  2. — “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXXV:7,  8,  9. — Der  Kampf 
um  das  geistige  Eigentum,  Walther  Teich;  Wilhelm 
Jurgensen  on  Detlef  von  Liliencron;  Flojmannsthals 
Verhdltnis  zur  Tradition,  Walter  Naumann;  Die  Franl{- 
furter  fudengasse,  Anton  Groos. — Hermann  Kesten  on 
Egon  Erwin  Kisch;  Kurt  Pinthus  on  Oskar  Maria  Graf; 
V.  O.  Stomps  on  Casanova. — Ein  neuer  Dichtertypus, 
Horst  Kruger;  Die  Rolle  Auguste  Boehmers  im  Uben 
ihrer  Mutter,  Carmen  Kahn-Wallerstein. 

Do^umente.  XV:3,  4. — Erzdhler  aus  Nordafri^a, 
Driss  Chraibi;  lunge  franzdsische  Dramatic,,  Andre 
Alter. — Rene  Wintzen  on  Joseph  Malcgue;  Paul  Schal- 
liick  on  Robbe-Grillet. 

domino.  Nos.  26,  27. — G.  F.  Hartlaub  on  poet- 
painters  and  painter-poets;  Ludwig  Rohner  on  Regina 
Ullmann;  Otto  Basler  on  Hermann  Hiltbrunner. — 
Egon  Wilhelm  on  the  reflection  of  World  War  Two 
in  Swiss  literature;  Fritz  Ernst  (t),  Werner  Weber. 

Evangelischer  Literaturbeobachter.  No.  34. — Brief 
book  reviews. 


Forum.  VI:67-68,  69. — Heinz  Politzer  on  Kafka; 
Carl  Zuckmayer  on  Theodor  Kramer;  Geistesgeschichte 
im  Uxil(onformat,  Herbert  Eisenreich;  Lateinische  Ge- 
dichte,  Alexander  Lcrnet-Holenia. — Der  innerlich  ge- 
spaltene  PEN,  Stephen  Spender;  Rede  vor  dem  PEN- 
Kongress,  Gyorgi  Paloczi-Horvath;  Der  Roman  als 
Wissenschaft,  Herbert  Eisenreich. 

Das  Franzdsische  Buch.  VII  :1. — A  critical  selection 
of  important  contemporary  books  in  French. 

Geist  und  Tat.  XIV:7,  8. — S.  M.  on  Paul  Schalluck’s 
Engelbert  Reinecke. — An  open  letter  to  Paul  Schalliick 
by  Alexander  von  Cube. 

Hochland.  LI:6. — Friedrich  Hansen-Love  on  the 
beat  generation;  Curt  Hohoff  on  James  Joyce. 

Hortulus.  IX :4. — Modern  verse  and  prose,  illus¬ 
trated. 

Kairos.  1959:1. — No  literary  articles. 

kpnkret.  1959:  11,  12,  13,  14,  \'i-\6.—tJber  Experi- 
mentelles  Theater,  Bertolt  Brecht;  Die  Literatur  des 
besseren  Deutschland  (IV),  Lewald  Gripp. — Bertolt 
Brecht,  cont. — Lewald  Gripp,  contd. — Bild  und  Zerr- 
bild:  500  jahre  politisches  Flugblatt,  Dieter  Groszherr. 
— Groszherr,  cont.;  Die  Uteratur  des  besseren  Deutsch¬ 
land,  concl.— Consists  of  an  anthology  of  quotations  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  previous  five  essays. 

Die  Kultur.  VI1:133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138.— 
Auch  Bucher  machen  Weltgeschichte,  Willy  Haas; 
Kiinstlerischer  Realismus  und  sowjetische  Wirhlichheit, 
Leo  Kofler;  Der  sozialistische  Realismus  in  der  Utera¬ 
tur,  Gerhart  Wolff;  R.  P.  on  Justus  Franz  Wittkop. — 
Karl  O.  Paetel  on  Norman  Mailer  and  on  the  beat  gen¬ 
eration;  Fritz  J.  Raddatz  on  Gerhard  Zwerenz.  Fried¬ 
rich  Hagen  on  Jean  Cocteau;  Elisabeth  Kaiser  on  Wil¬ 
liam  Faulkner;  Erich  Kastner  on  Hermann  Kesten. — 
Auf  der  Suche  nach  echter  Tradition,  Theodor  Heuss; 
Der  Intellehtuelle  in  der  Dikjtatur,  Gerhard  Zwerenz; 
Schdne  Uteratur  im  Zeitalter  der  Wissenschaft  (an  edi¬ 
torial  questionnaire). — Die  elenden  Intellehtuellen, 
PaulSchalluck;  Hermann  Kesten  on  the  Frankfurt  PEN 
Congress;  Ernst  Glaeser  on  Francois  Mauriac;  Bert  Reis- 
feld  on  Jacques  Tati;  C.  F.  W.  Behl  on  Oskar  Maria 
Graf;  Freundliche  Kontaktversuche  ohne  Verstdn- 
digung,  Richard  R.  Roth. — Gespaltenes  Land — gespal- 
tene  Uteratur,  Gerhard  Zwerenz;  Hermann  Wander- 
scheck  on  John  Osborne;  Jakob  Sekunda  on  Hans  Hell- 
mut  Kirst. 

Merhur.  Xlfl:6,  7,  8,  9. — Hans  Paeschke  on  Zen; 
George  A.  Plimpton  on  Hemingway;  Gerhard  F.  He- 
ring  on  Kafka  (I). — Das  l^ulturelle  Feld.  Ein  neues 
Er\enntnismodell  der  Kulturforschung,  Hugo  Fischer; 
Gerhard  F.  Hering  on  Kafka  (II);  Rudolf  Alexander 
Schroder  in  memoriam  Peter  Suhrkamp. — Wolf¬ 
gang  Hildes!i<.ia.r>  on  Djuna  Barnes;  Hans  Magnus 
Enzensberger  on  Nelly  Sachs;  Die  Briider  Jiinger.  Ein 
Vergleich,  Armin  Mohler.  Max  Rychner  on  Alexander 
von  Humboldt;  Einfall  und  Zufall  oder  Vom  Rollen- 
tausch  der  Kiinste,  Joachim  Moras;  Gerhard  F.  Hering 
on  Kafka  (III);  Gustav  Hillard  on  Montherlant;  Curt 
Hohoff  on  recent  criticism  of  Gottfried  Benn;  Curt  Ho¬ 
hoff  on  Rene  Wellek. 

Der  Monat.  XI:129,  130,  131,  132. — Moselfahrt  mit 
Dichterhummer  (on  a  recent  French-German  writers’ 
conference),  Alfred  Kellner. — David  Burg  on  the 
Third  Soviet  Writers’  Congress;  Jean  Bloch-Michel  in¬ 
terviews  Manes  Sperber;  Thespis  in  Thule  (on  the  Hel¬ 
sinki  Theater  Conference),  Friedrich  Luft. — Walter 
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Hollcrcr  on  Gunter  Grass;  Form  als  Mass  und  Vlbcr- 
mass:  Gesprach  uher  den  "Zauberberg"  (I),  Erich 
Heller;  Walter  Hasenclever  on  Ezra  Pound. — Franz 
Kafl(^a  und  Albert  Camus,  Heinz  Politzer;  Erich  Hel¬ 
ler,  concl.;  Adam  Zwey  on  Bertolt  Brecht. 

Neue  Deutsche  Uteratur.  VII  :6,  7. — Die  literarische 
Hauptaujgabe,  a  scries  of  articles  by  Alfred  Kurella  et 
al.  on  a  sp)cech  by  Walter  Ulbricht,  Zur  Kulturpolitik., 
which  is  enclosed  in  separate  pamphlet  form. — liirgen 
Bonk  on  Adam  Scharrer;  Helmut  Hauptmann  on  Er¬ 
win  Strittmattcr. 

Ostdeutsche  Monatshefte.  XXV  :9,  10,  11. — Erik 
Thomson  on  Otto  von  Taube;  Walter  Eberhard  Loch 
on  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann;  Carl  Hauptmann  on  Adalbert 
Stifter;  Achim  Anders  on  Lother-Mathias  Frank. — 
Franz  Erdmann  on  Carl  Lange  (f);  Heinz  Grothe  on 
Hans  Franck;  Franz  Heinrich  Pohl  on  Carl  Ludwig 
Schleich;  Heinz  Grothe  on  Klabund. — Erich  Bocke- 
miihl  on  Knut  Hamsun;  Franz  Heinrich  Pohl  on 
Ewald  Christian  von  Kleist;  Paul  M.  Laskowsky  in 
memoriam  Joseph  Wittig. 

Panorama.  111:6,  7,  8,  9. — Brechts  "Schweyk.  im 
zweiten  Weltkrieg,"  Ernst  Schumacher;  Uteratur  und 
falsche  Propheten  (on  Hermann  Kesten),  Helmut  Witt- 
kowski;  Wie  wird  man  Schriftsteller,  Martin  Andersen 
Next). — Der  PEN-Kongress  in  Frank.iurt,  Ernst  Schu¬ 
macher;  Johann  Ludwig  D<)dcrlcin  on  the  Schiller-year; 
Inhalt  und  Form  in  einer  engagterten  Uteratur,  Hans 
Heinz  Holz;  Robert  Wolfgang  Schnell  on  Detlcv  von 
Lilicncron. — Die  Verwirrung  des  Geistes,  Hans  Heinz 
Holz;  H.  O.  Miinstcrer  on  Bertolt  Brecht;  Ernst  Loewy 
on  Rudolf  Walter  Lconhardt;  anon,  on  the  Frankfurt 
PEN  Congress. — Wo  sind  die  jungen  Authoren?  Ger¬ 
trud  Schwarzlcr;  Ein  Spiegel  internattonaler  Buchl{unst 
(on  a  bibliographic  exhibit  at  Leipzig),  Elmar  Jan¬ 
sen. 

Das  Schonste.  1959:7,  8,  9. — Schwarze  wollen 
schwdrzer  werden,  Hermann  Kesten;  Karl  Heinz 
Kramberg  on  Wolfgang  Koeppen. — Erich  Pfeiffer- 
Bclli  on  Jean  Cocteau;  Martha  Maria  Gchrke  on  the 
work  of  the  Barth-Verlag;  Karl  Heinz  Kramberg  on 
Rudolf  Hagelstangc. — Hermann  Kesten  on  his  own 
creative  process;  Klaus  Budzinski  on  Jean  Giono. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXIX :4,  5,  6. — Theophil 
Spoerri  on  Rudolf  Kassntr;  Vber  das  Wort  “Brot," 
Hermann  Hesse;  Johannes  Hosic  on  Cesare  Pavese. — 
Luise  Rinser  on  Elisabeth  Langgasscr. — Benno  Geiger 
und  die  Kunst  des  Obersetzens,  Otto  Heuschele;  Hans 
Schwab-Felisch  on  the  Frankfurt  PEN  Congress. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LlX:4-5. — August  Riiegg  on 
Jacinto  Verdaguer;  100  fahre  " Darwinismus Lorenz 
Hafliger. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXIV:10,  11,  12.— No  lite¬ 
rary  articles. — Darwin,  Adolf  Haas,  S.J.;  Herbert 
Schade,  S.J.,  on  Otto  von  Taube;  Das  Archiv  zur  Be- 
k^dmpfung  der  Hexenwahns,  Philipp  Schmidt,  S.J. — 
Herbert  &hade,  S.J.,  on  Marc  Chagall;  August  Brun¬ 
ner,  S.J.,  on  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand. 

Universitas.  XIV:6,  7,  8. — Rudolf  Kassner  (f)  on 
Rilke. — Bernhard  Sticker  on  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt;  Georg  Schmidt  on  Marc  Chagall. — Richard 
Wagners  Biihnenwerlt^e  heute,  Wieland  Wagner;  Karl- 
fried  von  Diirckhcim  on  Zen;  Claude  David  on  Stefan 
George. 

Verlags-Praxis.  VT:5,  6,  7,  8. — Articles  on  all  aspects 
of  book  publishing. 


Welt  und  Wort.  XIV:6,  7,  8. — Streit  um  die  No- 
velle,  Johannes  Klein;  Hellmut  Draws-Tychsen  on 
Yeats;  Heinz  Stolz  on  Emil  Barth;  Die  Kunst  zwischen 
Schopfung  und  Konstruktion,  Josef  Miihlberger;  Ita- 
lienische  Mdrchen,  Annemaric  Schone;  Streit  um  ein 
Zitat,  Karl  Uhde. — Dichter — Kriti^er — Leser,  Inge 
Meidinger-Geise;  Heinz  Piontek  on  Oskar  Loerke; 
Goethe  und  das  Christentum,  Gustav  Konrad;  Ge- 
reimtes  und  Ungereimtes,  Albert  Schirnding. — Auf  dem 
Wege  zum  modernen  Roman,  Anna  Ozana;  Paul  Fech- 
ter  on  Knut  Hamsun;  Zum  Problem  der  Dichterschu- 
len,  Karl  Uhde. 

Wirl^endes  Wort.  IX  :4. — Hofmannsthals  letztes 
Drama,  Claude  David;  Edmund  Edel  on  Franz  Kafka. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  V:6,  7,  8. — Franz  Theo<lor  Csokor 
on  Strindberg;  Edwin  Hard  on  Theodor  Haecker  and 
E.  G.  Kolbenheyer;  Die  Sterblichl^eit  der  Musen,  Ernst 
Schonwiesc;  Fragwiirdige  Inspiration,  Georges 
Schlocker. — Deutschland,  Osterreich  und  Europa  in  der 
Sicht  Hofmannsthals,  Helmut  A.  Fiechtner;  Imma 
Btxlmershof  on  Christian  von  Ehrenfels;  Wieland 
Schmied  on  Wolkenstein;  Die  Friihjahrstagung  der 
deutschen  Ak.ademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung,  Joseph 
Strelka;  Primat  der  Form  auch  im  Drama?  Karl  Maria 
Grimme;  Einspruch  gegen  das  Hauptwerlf^,  Gunther 
Busch;  Konl^urrenz  fiir  Shakespeare?  Wolfgang  Kraus. 
— Der  Kunstler  in  der  Zeit,  Rudolf  Henz;  Ernst  Wal- 
dinger  on  Charles  Saalsfield;  Roland  Nitsche  on  Theo¬ 
dor  Haecker;  Johann  Gunert  on  Kathe  Braun-Prager; 
Schaffen  Bucher  neue  Grundlagen?  Wolfgang  Kraus; 
Internationale  Verlegerwoche  in  Wien,  Robert  Kurz. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XIII  :6,  7—8. — A.  /.  Cronin  und 
Pearl  S.  Buck,  Heinz  Rieder. — Das  freie  Wort  des  Uiien 
in  der  Kirche,  Margarete  Schmid. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXVIII:3. — 
Hartmanns  Ausfahrt  im  Zeichen  der  Evangelisten  und 
der  Tdufers,  S.  Gutenbrunner;  Das  Dietrichbild  des 
Nibelungenliedes,  B.  Nagel;  Das  strophische  Gedicht 
von  Herzog  Ernst,  H.  C.  King;Michel  Beheims  Gedicht 
"Von  der  statt  Triest"  (III),  H.  Gille. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Pure  he.  XXX  :6,  7,  8,  9. — 
Uebesbriefe  eines  Roboters,  Bruno  Pohl. — Heinz  Beck¬ 
mann  on  Samuel  Beckett. — Short  book  reviews  only. — 
Die  problematische  Kunst  der  Interpretation,  Hans 
flchwerte. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XXI1I:3. — A  una  nieta  que  se  va  de  monja, 
Jose  Vasconcelos;  Responso  por  Salomon  de  la  Selva, 
Juan  Munguia  Novoa;  Cartas  ineditas,  Menendez  Pe- 
layo;  Ante  el  feretro  de  Vasconcelos,  Antonio  Castro 
Leal;  Samuel  Ramos  y  el  perfil  del  mejicano,  Alberto 
Valenzuela. 

Armas  y  Letras.  11:1,  2. — Voltaire,  historiador  mo- 
derno.  Serge  P.  Darmon;  El  tema  de  Lucia  Miranda  en 
la  novela  argentina,  Myron  1.  Lichtblau  :Dox  estudios 
sobre  Robert  Musil,  Philippe  jacottet,  Martin  Flinker. 
— Cervantes  y  la  inquisicion,  Alejandro  Ramirez;  Una 
poetisa  hondurena:  Clementina  Suarez,  Juanita  So¬ 
riano;  La  querella  de  las  humanidades,  Juan  Antonio 
Ayala. 

Asomante.  XV:2. — Carta  sobre  los  epistolarios  fe- 
meninos.  Carmen  Bravo  Villasante;  El  judio  desarrai- 
gado  como  pensador  y  revolucionario ,  Isaac  Deutscher; 
U namuno  y  tres  poetas  norteamericanos  (  Lanier,  Moo¬ 
dy,  Sandburg),  Manuel  Garcia  Blanco;  Reseha  auto- 
biogrdftca  de  Alone,  Alone. 
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Boletitr  de  Injormacidn  (Union  dc  Intelcctualcs 
EspafioleJ).  IV;9. — Articles  on  Antonio  Machado  by  J. 
Bcrgamin,  C.  Pclliccr,  A.  Reyes,  et  al. 

Cahallo  de  Fuego.  XIV:  12. — Un  idioma  en  crisis:  El 
Castellano,  Isai'as  Medina;  Atlas  de  la  poesta  de  Chile, 
Carlos  Martin;  El  viaje  a  Del f os  o  El  trahajo  Itrico  del 
hombre  panhispdnico,  Jonas  Garcia. 

CnVeno.  XXXII:  1332,  1333,  1334,  1335,  1336,  1337. 
— La  misidn  de  Ruben  Dario,  Francisco  Luis  Bernar- 
dez. — Poesla  y  vida  en  Clara  Silva,  Edelweis  Serra. — 
El  ultimo  libro  de  cuentos  de  Leonardo  Castellani,  Eu¬ 
genio  Guasta. — La  pantalla,  espejo  de  lo  maravilloso, 
Henri  Agel. — Mas  alia  del  texto,  Eduardo  A.  Dughera. 
El  liberalismo  en  la  epoca  de  la  emancipacion,  Carlos 
Alberto  Floria. 

Cuadernos.  Nos.  37,  38. — Artistas  y  escritores  negros, 
Ignazio  Silone;  Dionisio  Ridruejo  on  the  work  of  Lain 
Entralgo;  Cosas  y  gentes,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  La 
poesia  de  Humberto  Diaz  Casanueva,  Dario  Lom¬ 
bardo;  Reflexiones  sobre  el  drama,  Alfons-  Reyes; 
^Hay  un  problema  racial  en  el  fondo  de  Lm  Ce- 
lestina"?  Jeronimo  Mallo. — El  drama  de  la  honra  en 
Espana  y  en  su  literatura  (1),  Amcrico  Castro;  Alejan¬ 
dro  de  Humboldt,  hombre  de  nuestra  America,  Gcr- 
min  Arciniegas;  Los  ultimos  ahos  de  Bertolt  Brecht, 
Martin  Esslin;  iQue  es  el  realismo  socialista?  Luis  Ara- 
quistiin;  El  monologo  interior  en  la  novela  moderna, 
Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock;  Coloquio  Internacional  sobre 
Novela  en  Formentor,  Jose  Maria  Castellet;  Escritores 
y  artistas  en  Yougoeslavia,  K.  A.  Jelenski. 

Ficcion.  No.  19. — Replica  a  "El  caso  Ortega  y 
Gasset,”  Fernando  de  Elizalde;  El  testimonio  de  una 
novelista,  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano;  Los  puntos  sobre  al- 
gunas  "ies”  novelisticas ,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Gottfried 
Benn  en  su  correspondencia,  Rodolfo  E.  Motlern;  "Lo¬ 
lita”  en  Inglaterra,  Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock;  El  "gato- 
pardo”  triste  del  Principe  de  Lampedusa,  Sergio  de 
Santis. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XIII:  124-1 25,  126. — Con 
Luis  Cernuda,  en  su  exilio,  F.  F.;  "/•  B,”  un  auto  sa¬ 
cramental  en  Broadway,  Mario  Maurin. — Sobre  litera¬ 
ture  rusa,  anon.;  Entrevista  en  Mexico  sobre  Espana, 
anon.;  Novela  internacional,  Jesus  Lopez  Pacheco;  Or¬ 
tega,  frente  al  existemialismo,  Julian  Izquierdo. 

Insula.  XIV:151,  152-153. — Una  tradicion  olvidada, 
Juliin  Marias;  El  gran  teatro  del  mundo.  II;  El  T.  N.  P., 
Jose  Garcia  Lora. — Personalidad  literaria  de  Otero  Pe- 
drayo,  R.  Carballo  Calero;  Perfil  gallego  de  Valle  In- 
clan,  Celestino  F.  de  la  Vega;  El  nuevo  ensayismo  gal¬ 
lego,  Anxel  Foie;  Los  poemas  gallegos  de  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca,  Eduardo  Bianco-Amor;  Panoramica  de  la 
poesia  gallega  actual,  X.-L.  Franco  Grande;  El  primer 
coloquio  internacional  sobre  novela,  Jose  Ma.  Castellet; 
La  literatura  narrativa  en  gallego,  Sebastiin  Risco;  La 
poesia  de  forge  Carrera  Andrade,  Giuseppe  Bellini; 
Notas  sobre  el  teatro  gallego,  Salvador  Lorenzana. 

Islas.  1 :3.—Catdlogo  de  juicios  sobre  la  afamada  ori- 
gtnalidad,  Samuel  Feijoo;  El  mundo  dramdtico  de  Geri- 
trudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda,  Luis  Martinez;  Luis  Pales 
Matos,  Federico  de  Onis. 

El  Libro.  X:  12 1-123. — Message  of  Don  Fidel  Rodri¬ 
guez,  president  of  El  Libro  (Argentine  Cultural  Asso¬ 
ciation), 

Nivel.  1959:5,  6. — Simon  Bolivar  y  la  cultura  ibero- 
americana  (1),  Luis  Lopez  de  Mesa;  Apuntes  sobre  lite¬ 


ratura  hispanoamericana,  Vicente  Saenz. — Lopez  de 
Mesa,  concl.;  La  musa  en  Mexico,  Justino  Fernandez; 
Escritores  vivos  en  lengua  muerta?  Antonio  de  Un- 
durraga;  Figuracion  de  Katarine  Mansfield,  Guada¬ 
lupe  Duehas;  A  proposito  de  Unamuno,  Ventura  Do- 
reste. 

La  Palabra  y  el  Hombre.  No.  11. — El  "Ensayo  poli¬ 
tico  sobre  el  reino  de  la  Nueva  Espana”  de  Humboldt, 
Donald  D.  Brand;  El  lujo  y  los  origenes  del  baToco, 
Manuel  Duran;  fiction  and  verse. 

Papeles  de  Son  Armadans.  IV:38,  39,  40.  41. — Ca- 
milo  Jose  Cela’s  unpublished  preface  intended  for  the 
edition  of  his  Mis  pdginas  preferidas;  La  literatura  y 
sus  enterradores ,  Serrano  Poncela;  Gloria  e  infortunio 
de  "Mirbio,”  Jose  Maria  Llompart. —  Los  noventa  ahos, 
Ramon  Menendez  Pidal;  Americo  Castro,  Rafael  La- 
peza,  Juliin  Marias  on  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal;  La 
"Chanson  de  Roland”  a  la  luz  de  la  teoria  tradiciona- 
lista  de  Menendez  Pidal,  M.  Sanchis  Guarner. — El  ofi- 
cio  del  moralista  en  la  sociedad  actual,  Jose  Luis  L. 
Aranguren;  La  musica  en  el  diario  de  Julien  Green, 
Federico  Sopena;  J.  M.  LI.  on  the  two  Catalan  poets 
Josep  Maria  L6pez-Pic6  and  Carles  Riba. —  El  ocio  y  la 
fiesta  en  el  actual  pensamiento  europeo,  Pedro  Lain 
Entralgo;  Carta  con  valor  de  almuerzo  para  Gonzalo 
Torrente  Ballester,  Jose  Maria  Pemin;  El  I  coloquio  in¬ 
ternacional  de  novela  en  Formentor,  Joan  Fuster. 

Prensa.  11:8.  9. — Los  grandes  amores  del  poeta  Luis 
Llorens  Torres,  Washington  h\oThns;Gracias ,  Boris  L. 
Pasternak.,  Jose  Vidal  Cadellans;  Luis  Pales  Matos, 
poeta  del  hastic,  cl  pesimismo  y  la  ironia,  Cesareo  Rosa- 
Nieves;  La  novelistica  espahola  a  travis  de  Francia, 
vista  por  un  tspahol,  Jose  Ma.  Castellet. — Gabriel  y 
Golan,  poeta  de  la  tierra,  Josefina  Guevara  Castaneira; 
Encuesta  sobre  literatura  puertorriqueha,  Samuel  E.  de 
la  Rosa;  El  tema  del  ala,  Dora  Isella  Russell;  Por  las 
veredas  de  nuestros  libros,  Cesareo  Rosa-Nieves. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica.  No.  15. — 
Las  ideas  esteticas  de  D.  Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pe- 
layo,  Abclardo  Bonilla  filosofica  de  D.  Marce¬ 

lino  Menendez  y  Pelay'o,  Teodoro  Olarte;  Menendez  y 
Pelayo,  historiador  de  la  filosofia,  Constantino  Lascaris 
Comneno. 

Revista  de  Filosofia  de  la  Universidad  de  Costa  Rica. 
1:4. — El  hombre  y  la  naturaleza,  Giorgio  del  Vecchio; 
Tres  cartas  de  Jorge  Santayana,  A.  Bonilla,  ed. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XXV:3. — Claves  de  la 
literatura  hispanoamericana,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  El 
cincuentenario  de  una  gran  novela  [La  gloria  de  don 
Ramiro],  Andre  Jansen;  En  torno  a  "Santiago  de  Espa- 
ha,”  de  Americo  Castro,  Claudio  Guillen;  Las  obras 
ineditas  de  Ortega,  Juan  L6pcz  Morillas. 

Revista  del  Nucleo  del  Azuay.  VII:13,  VIII:14. — Lo 
genetico  y  lo  ambiental  en  el  escritor  azuayo,  C6sar 
Andrade  y  Cordero;  Dos  ensayos:  Probables  nuevas 
fuentes  de  dos  obras  maestras  de  la  poesia  castellana: 
Las  "Coplas"  de  Jorge  Manrique  y  el  primer  monSlogo 
de  Segismundo,  en  "La  vida  es  sueho”  de  Calderon  de 
la  Barca,  Jose  Ignacio  Burbano;  Poesia  y  critica,  Jacinto 
Cordero  Espinosa;  De  la  creacion  y  de  la  critica  literaria, 
Cwar  Andrade  y  Cordero. — Tres  siluetas  de  la  palabra 
de  honor,  Gabriel  Cevallos  Garcia. 

Revista  Shell.  VIII  :31. — Bolivar  en  Madrid,  Jorge 
Campos;  Ciceron  filosofo,  Juan  A.  Nuno;  Kabuki, 
teatro  cldsico  en  Japan,  B.  Bernardo  Salas. 
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S«r.  No.  258. — Nuevas  metamorfotis  de  Tristdn, 
Denis  dc  Rougemont;  Sobre  “Las  islas,"  de  Jean  Gre¬ 
nier,  Albert  Camus. 

La  Torre.  VII :26. — El  romance,  rto  de  la  lengua 
espanola,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez;  Uteratura  comparada 
o  comparacion  no  es  razon,  Etiemble;  Sobre  el  realismo 
en  Uteratura,  con  referenda  a  Galdos,  Francisco  Ayala; 
El  arquetipo  de  Orbajosa  en  “Dona  Perfecta"  de  Perez 
Galdos,  Gustavo  Correa;  La  subversion  necesaria,  H.  A. 
Murena. 

Universidad  (del  Litoral).  No.  39. — Joaquin  V. 
Gonzalez,  el  sonador,  Salomon  Wapnir;  Apostillas  so¬ 
bre  el  estilo  de  Baltasar  Gradan,  Delfin  Leocadio  Ga- 
rasa;  Sobre  “Teorta  del  hombre"  de  Frandsco  Ro¬ 
mero,  Francisco  Aguilar;  La  historia,  la  filosefia,  las 
letras  en  la  Sorbona,  Oscar  Ernesto  Tacca. 

English 

Abstracts  of  English  Studies.  11:7,  8. — Featuring  ab¬ 
stracts  of  topical  articles  published  in  English  and  for¬ 
eign  language  scholarly  p>eriodicals. 

Accent.  XIX:3. — Felix  Krull  as  Fairy  Tale  Hero, 
Don  W.  Kleine;  "T he  Monster"  and  the  Art  of  Stephen 
Crane,  James  Hafley;  Charles  H.  Shattuck  reviews 
John  Willett’s  The  Theatre  of  Bertolt  Brecht. 

Africa  South.  IV;  1. — Towards  an  African  Litera¬ 
ture.  X;  Land,  Labour,  Literature,  A.  C.  Jordan. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  XLVII:3. — 
The  Scandinavian  Immigrant  in  American  Farm  Fic¬ 
tion,  Roy  W.  Meyer. 

The  American  Sodety  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXX:2. — Planetary  Travelers,  Marc  Chadourne. 

Americas.  XI  :7,  8,  9. — Recent  Brazilian  Literature, 
Maria  de  Lourdes  Teixeira. — Recent  V.  S.  Non-Fiction, 
Hubert  Herring. — Recent  Chilean  Literature,  Dorothy 
Hayes  de  Huneeus. 

The  Americas.  XVI:  1. — Moctezuma  and  Spaniards: 
An  Incident  from  a  Sixteenth-Century  “Rimed  Chron¬ 
icle,"  Winston  A.  Reynolds;  California  Indian  Art, 
Kurt  Baer. 

Approach.  No.  32. — Helen  Fowler  on  C.  S.  Lewis. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXX :6,  7,  8. — The  Mystical  Ele¬ 
ment  in  Shelley's  Poetry,  I.  A.  Richards.— Richards 
concl. — A.  E.  Housman:  An  Indian  View,  Prema  Nan- 
dak  umar. 

Austrian  Literature.  III;3. — Ferdinand  Raimund, 
Piero  Rismondo;  Ernst  Wurm  on  Oskar  Maurus  Fon¬ 
tana  at  seventy. 

Big  Table.  No.  2. — Alan  Ansen  and  Paul  Bowles  on 
William  S.  Burroughs;  In  Quest  of  Yage,  William  S. 
Burroughs. 

Blac^friars.  XL:472-473. — The  Vision  of  Joy:  A 
Study  of  Georges  Bernanos,  Elizabeth  Jennings. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XVIILl. — A.  A.  Ro- 
back  on  Sholom  Aleichem;  Notes  on  Saul  Bellow, 
Theodore  J.  Ross. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VIII:  1. — The  Credible  Lit¬ 
erary  West,  I  y  Otis  Banks. 

Commentary.  XXVIII: I,  2,  3. — The  Public  Voice: 
Remar  Its  on  Poetry  Today,  Francis  Golffing,  Barbara 


Gibbs. — Harold  Ross's  “New  Yorker,"  Hilton  Kramer. 
— Paul  and  Jewish  Theology,  Jakob  J.  Petuchowski. 

Contact.  No.  3. — Genius  on  Campus:  Nathanael 
West  at  Brown,  James  F.  Light;  Lillian  Heilman  on 
Her  Plays,  Richard  G.  Stern. 

Contemporary  Issues.  IX:36. — "A  Magazine  for  a 
Democracy  of  Content.” 

The  Critical  Quarterly.  1:1. — John  F.  Danby  on  Har¬ 
dy’s  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree;  C.  B.  Cox  on  Philip 
Larkin;  Dylan  Thomas's  Play  for  Voices,  Raymond 
Williams;  Hamlet  Critidsm,  G.  K.  Hunter;  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Island  Myth:  Remarks  on  the  Englishness  of  Uto¬ 
pian  Fiction,  Richard  Gerber;  A.  E.  Dyson  on  Blake’s 
’’The  Little  Black  Boy.” 

Critidsm.  1:3. — fames  Joyce's  “William  Blake,"  Ells¬ 
worth  Mason,  cd.;A  Guide  to  the  Intellectual  Symbol¬ 
ism  of  William  Blake's  Later  Prophetic  Writings,  Karl 
Kiralis;  The  Current  Revolt  Against  the  New  Criti- 
dsm,  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner;  St.  Evremond,  Dryden,  and 
the  Theory  of  Opera,  Irving  Lowens;  Rivarol's  “Mo¬ 
rale  Independante,"  and  Pascal,  Reed  G.  Law. 

Cross  Currents.  IX:3. — The  Qumran  Scrolls:  A  Gen¬ 
eral  Survey,  Joseph  Bourke. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIX:  1. — T.  S.  Eliot  and 
Children,  Neville  Braybrooke;  The  Literary  and  His¬ 
torical  Origins  of  the  Burns  Myth,  A.  M.  Kinghorn. 

Delta  (The  Netherlands).  11:2. — Special  number. — 
The  Common  Human  Pattern:  The  Origin  and  Scope 
of  Historical  Theories,  J.  M.  Romein;  Adriaan  Roland 
Holst:  Vision  and  Rhetoric,  Anton  van  Duinkerken. — 
Special  ’’Henry  Hudson  Issue,”  featuring  a  survey  of 
“post-war  American  influences  on  Dutch  cultural  life” 
in  the  regular  column  The  Delta  Chronicle. 

Diogenes.  Nos.  26,  27. — Western  Rule  Versus  West¬ 
ern  Values:  Suggestions  for  Comparative  Study  of 
Asian  Intellectual  History,  Nikki  R.  Keddie;  A  Sdence 
of  American  History,  Edward  N.  Saveth. — Origin  of 
the  Symbol  in  the  Spirit  of  Music,  Marius  Schneider; 
Human  Thought:  New  Onentation  Due  to  Autom¬ 
atism,  Robert  J.  van  Egten;  Technical  Methods  in  the 
Prehistoric  Age,  Jean  Cazeneuve. 

Encounter.  XIII :2. — Exile  in  Londan,  Paul  Ignotus; 
Beatific:  On  the  Origins  of  a  Generation,  Jack  Ke- 
rouac. 

Etc.  XVI :3. — The  Nature  of  Creativity,  Rollo  May; 
Creativity  as  Personality  Development,  Harold  H.  An¬ 
derson;  Creative  Resources:  Their  Care  and  Nurture, 
Franklin  J.  Shaw;  The  Circle  of  Art  and  Sdence,  Stefan 
Themerson;  Metaphor  in  Everyday  Speech,  Weller 
Embler;  The  Linguistic  Basis  of  Consdousness,  Clem¬ 
ens  E.  Benda. 

Evergreen  Review.  III:9. — Defence  of  the  Freedom 
to  Read,  Henry  Miller;  My  Nineteen-Thirties  (1),  John 
Wain;  Old  "Values"  and  the  New  Novel,  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet;  Court  Opinion  on  the  Postal  Ban  on 
“Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,"  Frederick  van  Pelt  Bryan. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XIII  :3. — The  Worship  of  the 
Contemporaneous,  Marten  ten  Hoor;  Faulkner  and 
Stein:  A  Study  in  Stylistic  Intransigence,  Frank  Bal- 
danza;  Tidewater  and  Frontier  (on  Southern  litera¬ 
ture),  Randall  Stewart;  “Darkness  at  Noon":  The  Con¬ 
sequences  of  Secular  Grace,  Frederick  J.  Hoffman. 
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Horizon.  11:1. — The  Sudden  End  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper;  Peter  and  the  West  (on 
Peter  the  Great),  Constantin  de  Grunwald;  lsa)(  Dine- 
sen:  Master  Teller  of  Tales,  Jean  Stafford. 

The  Hudson  Review.  XII :2. — Fiction  of  the  Fifties, 
Herbert  Gold;  The  Romanticism  of  the  New  Criticism, 
Richard  Foster;  Williams’  Nebulous  Nightmare  (on 
Sweet  Bird  of  Youth),  Robert  Brustein;  Letter  from 
Rome:  Recent  Italian  Fiction,  Elena  Croce  Craveri. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXV  :6,  7,  S.—The  Impact  of 
Gandhian  Thought  on  Our  Writers:  Urdu,  Jagan  Nath 
Azad;  Edwin  Muir  ( 1887-1959),  Prema  Nandakumar; 
Parsram  "Zia”  ( I91 1-1958),  M.  U.  Malkani. — Mirza 
Rafi  Sauda,  an  Urdu  Satirist  ( 1713-1781 ),  Khwaja 
Ahmad  Faruqi. — Quality  and  Standards  in  Translation 
in  India,  C.  P.  Ramaswamy  Aiyar,  et  al. 

Italian  Book^s  and  Periodicals.  11:3,  — The  Italian 

Fulbright  Association,  anon. — Philosophical  Reviews  in 
Italy,  Franco  Lombardi. 

Japan  Quarterly.  VI:3. — American  Literature  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  Nishikawa  Masami. 

Jewish  Affairs.  XIV;5,  6,  7,  8. — The  Achievements 
of  Afrikaans  Poetry,  Charles  Eglington;  Who  Really 
Were  the  Pharisees?  Jacob  B.  Agus. — Trends  in  Yiddish 
Literature,  S.  Niger;  Reflections  on  Max  Brod,  Alfred 
Werner;  Charles  Eglington  on  the  Afrikaans  poet  Toon 
van  den  Heever.— Charles  Eglington  on  the  Afrikaans 
poet  Uys  Krige. — Literary  Treasures  in  the  Landau 
Library,  S.  Rappaport;  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  1950’s, 
Richard  Feldman;  Meir  Mindlin  interviews  the  South 
African  writer,  Dan  Jacobson;  Doctor  Buber  and 
Rabbi  Nachman,  Leo  W.  Schwarz;  Shakespeare  and 
Religion,  Edward  Davis. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  VI  :3-4. — Arabic  Literature  in 
Israel,  Atallah  Mansour;  Zalman  Shneour  ( 1887- 
1957),  Joseph  Leftwich;  Manis  Sperber  on  Sholem 
Aleichem;  The  Humour  of  Sholem  Aleichem,  A.  A. 
Roback;  Sholem  Aleichem  in  London,  Israel  Cohen. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XVIII:  1. 
A  Baroque  "Moment”  in  the  French  Contemporary 
Theater,  Leo  O.  Forkey;  From  Baudelaire  to  Chris¬ 
tian  Dior:  The  Poetics  of  Fashion,  Rcmy  G.  Saisselin; 
Contemporary  Czech  Aesthetics,  DuSan  Sindeldf;  Aes¬ 
thetic  Theory — Conflict  and  Conciliation,  Karl  Aschen- 
brenner. 

Judaism.  V11I:3. — Messiah  in  the  Writings  of  H.  Lei- 
vick,  Emanuel  S.  Goldsmith;  Einstein’s  Concept  of 
God,  H.  D.  Schmidt;  Thomas  Mann’s  Job — Jacob, 
Morris  Stockhammer. 

T he  Kenyon  Review.  XXI  :3. — On  Catharsis,  or  Reso¬ 
lution,  Kenneth  Burke;  The  Vigour  of  Its  Blood: 
Yeats’s  "Words  for  Music  Perhaps,”  Denis  Donoghue; 
Edwin  Mutr:  Between  the  Tiger’s  Paws,  R.  P.  Black- 
mur;  "As  1  Lay  Dying":  Faulkner’s  Inner  Reporter, 
William  J.  Handy;  The  Spiritual  Center  in  Eliot’s 
Plays,  Peter  Kline;  Gerald  Weales  reviews  Eliot’s  The 
Elder  Statesman. 

Landfall.  XIII :2. — “A  New  Zealand  Quarterly." 

Lituanus.  V:2. — Alina  Stakyns  on  O.  V.  Milosz. 

T he  London  Magazine.  VI  :9. — Explorations  and  Re¬ 
coveries.  I:  Hopkins,  Ruskin  and  the  "‘Sidney  Psalter,” 
J.  C.  A.  Rathmell. 

Meanjin.  XVIII :2. — Issue  devoted  to  the  life  and 
works  of  Vance  and  Nettie  Palmer  with  articles  by  Jack 


Lindsay,  Arthur  Phillips,  et  al.,  including  A  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Checklist,  C.  M.  Hotimsky,  Walter  Stone, 
comps. 

Midstream.  V:3. — The  Mystery  on  the  Mountain  (on 
Moses  and  Revelation),  Theodor  Reik;  I  bn  Khaldun: 
Rediscovered  Arab  Philosopher,  Gerson  D.  Cohen. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  V:2. — The  Artist  as  Savior, 
J.  Mitchell  Morse;  Joyce  Cary’s  Three  Speakers,  Hazard 
Adams;  The  Moral  Structure  of  "The  Good  Soldier,” 
James  Hafley;  The  Significance  of  the  Revisions  in  the 
Early  Versions  of  "’Nostromo,”  Frederick  R.  Karl; 
The  Aura  of  Loneliness  in  Sherwood  Anderson,  S.  K. 
Winther;  Religion  in  Three  Recent  Novels  of  Aldous 
Huxley,  S.  Nagarajan. 

The  Month.  XXII:  1,  2,  3. — John  Ruysbroek,  Eric 
Colledge;  Tradition  and  Mr.  Allen  Tate,  Derek  Stan¬ 
ford. — St.  Augustine,  Charles  Boyer;  Mr.  Huxley  and 
Overpopulation,  Arthur  McCormack;  Anthony  Levi  on 
Pascal. — A  Mistral  Centenary,  Tudor  Edwards;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Myers,  1912—47:  An  Appreciation,  Neville  Bray- 
brooke. 

Music  Sf  Letters.  XL:3. — "Emilia  di  Liverpool,” 
Jeremy  Commons;  Lanier  in  Italy,  Ian  Spink;  Russian 
Folksong  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Gerald  Seaman; 
Unpublished  Letters  Concerning  Handel,  Betty 
Matthews. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXIX  :2. — The  New  Philoso¬ 
phy  Names  Its  Enemies,  .Archie  J.  Bahm. 

Partisan  Review.  XXVI:3. — Norman  Mailer:  The 
Embattled  Vision,  Norman  Podhoretz;  Mass  Society 
and  Post-Modem  Fiction,  Irving  Howe;  Lionel  Trilling 
on  Robert  Frost;  Poetic  Naturalism  in  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Novel,  Kingsley  Widmer;  London  Letter:  The 
Debutante  Intellectuals,  A.  Alvarez. 

The  Personalist.  XL:3. — Personalism  of  Rabindra¬ 
nath  Tagore,  Pravas  Jivan  Chaudhury;  Lost  Command: 
"Benito  Cereno"  Reconsidered,  George  Knox. 

The  Polish  Review.  IV:  1-2. — Poe  in  the  Bronx,  Jo¬ 
seph  Wittlin;  A  Glance  Back  ^Ite  Romantic  Conrad: 
'"The  Lagoon,"  PrzemysJaw  Mroczkowski;  Joseph 
Conrad  in  Poland,  Adam  Gillon;  Russian  Literature  in 
Postwar  Poland:  1945-1958,  Maurice  Fr.edberg;  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  Literature  in  Poland,  Bronislaw  Zie- 
lihski. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXXIII  :3. — Literature-in-Situa- 
tion.  Hazel  E.  Barnes;  The  Bollingen  Controversy  Ten 
Years  After:  Criticism  and  Content,  Paul  A.  Olson. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  X:l-2. — Hdlderlin 
issue  featuring  articles  'ly  Erich  Heller  and  Anthony 
Thorlby,  Alice  Gladsto  .e,  Martin  Heidegger,  et  al. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXVI:2. — Mary  E.  Murphy  on 
Australian  literature;  Recent  Canadian  Verse,  Milton 
Wilson;  Twilight  Area  of  Fiction:  The  Novels  of  John 
O’Hara,  Robert  Weaver. 

Quest.  No.  22. — The  Symbolism  of  Literature,  Gan- 
gadhar  Gadgil;  Belief  and  Literature,  Prabhakar 
Padhye;  The  Language  of  Poetry  (I),  Abu  Sayeed 
Ayyub;  The  Minority  Theatre  in  India,  Kironmoy 
Raha. 

Rumanian  Review.  XIII:2. — Mihail  Eminescu,  Mihai 
Beniuc;  Cicerone  Theodorescu  on  Gala  Galaction  at 
eighty. 
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The  Russian  Review.  XVIII :3. — The  Myth  Behind 
“Dr.  Zhivago,"  R.  E.  Stucssy;  Muranovo — “The  House 
of  Poets,"  Helene  Iswolsky;  Some  Reflections  on  Rus¬ 
sian  Liberalism,  Marc  Raeff. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXXI  :3. — Strindberg  and 
O'Neill:  A  Study  of  Influence,  S.  K.  Winther;  “Lavt 
Land”  and  Us  Debt  to  “Himmerlandshistorier,”  B0rge 
Geds0  Madsen;  The  Interpretation  of  “Vgluspd"  22,4: 
“Vitti  hon  ganda,”  Terence  H.  Wilbur. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  X:3. — Shakespeare's  Psychi¬ 
atry — And  After,  Winfred  Ovcrholser;  “Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  A.  S.  Knowland;  Brutus,  Virtue,  and  Will, 
Gordon  Ross  Smith;  The  Date  of  “Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure,"  ].  W.  Lever;  The  Trial  Pattern  in  “King  Lear," 
Dorothy  C.  Hockey;  A  Study  of  Dramatic  Irony  in 
“Macbeth,”  William  Blissett;  The  First  Production  of 
“fulius  Caesar”  on  the  German  Stage,  Lawrence  F. 
McNamee;  “Henry  IV”:  The  King  as  Protagonist, 
Anne  Marie  McNamara. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  fournal.  XVII :3  (new 
series  III:3). — Lermontov  and  Dostoevskij's  Novel 
“The  Devils,”  Elisabeth  Stenbock-Fermor;  Ivan  Bolot¬ 
nikov  in  Soviet  Historical  Fiction,  Leon  I.  Twarog; 
English  Loanwords  in  Russian,  Morton  Benson. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LVIII:3. — “Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson":  The  End  of  Mark  Twain's  American 
Dream,  James  M.  Cox;  Elijah  L.  Jacobs  on  Lady  Mary 
Wortlcy  Montagu;  The  Drive  for  Respectability:  An 
Aspect  of  the  Comic  Character,  Elmer  M.  Blistein;  Ihab 
H.  Hass.in  on  the  poetry  of  Edwin  Muir;  The  Anti- 
Utopia  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Eugen  Weber;  Wil¬ 
liam  Blissett  on  Tolkien’s  trilogy,  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings. 

Soviet  Literature.  1959:5,  6,  7. — The  Sense  of  Time 
(review  article  on  E.  Knipovich's  In  Defence  of  Life), 
Boris  Suchkov;  Victor  Chalmayev  on  Yuri  Yanovsky. 
— Interviews  with  Pavel  Nilin,  Sergei  S.  Smirnov;  The 
Work  of  Wolfgang  Koppen,  Anatoli  Fyodorov;  Alex¬ 
ander  Makarov  on  the  works  of  Boris  Polevoy. — Notes 
on  Contemporary  Critical  Realism  (on  Hemingway  and 
Remarque),  Vladimir  Dneprov;  interviews  with  Wtor 
Rozov  and  Nikolai  Pogodin. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  11:3. — The  Critic  in  Spite  of 
Himself,  Karl  Shapiro;  Did  the  Dark  •<4ger  Exist? 
Archibald  R.  Lewis. 

Thought.  XXXIV:  133,  134. — Features  articles  on 
asp)ects  of  Darwinism;  Donne  and  the  Meditative  Tra¬ 
dition,  Louis  L.  Martz. — Descartes:  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Desmond  J.  Fitzgerald;  The  “Oresteia”  Today: 
A  Myth  Dehumanized,  Oskar  Seidlin. 

Trace.  No.  33. — The  Decline  of  Liberalism  and  of 
the  Modern  Novel,  Norma  Crandall;  George  Stillman 
interviews  W.  H.  Auden;  Fraser  Drew  on  Thornton 
Wilder. 

Transatlantic  Review.  1959. — Verse  and  short  prose. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXVI:989,  990,  991.— 
The  Limitations  of  Robert  Frost,  Denis  Donoghue. — 
Robert  Graves  and  T.  S.  Eliot  (correspondence  between 
Herbert  Read  and  Edward  Dahlberg);  Angry  Young 
Muslims  (on  Nortji  African  writers),  Len  Ortzen; 
Camus  at  the  Cross-roads,  I.  H.  Walker;  fazz  and  Po¬ 
etry,  Christopher  Logue,  Charles  Fox. — Does  Science 
Show  Vs  a  Meaningless  Universe?  John  Wren  Lewis. 


Victorian  Studies.  III:1. — Darwin  anniversary  issue 
featuring  articles  on  all  aspects  of  Darwinism. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXX V;4. — Mill, 
Marx,  and  Modern  Individualism,  John  William  Ward; 
The  “Origin”  [of  the  Species]  as  Scripture,  Stanley  Ed¬ 
gar  Hyman. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XIII  :3. — Spenser  and 
the  Voyage  of  the  Imagination,  Robert  E.  Knoll;  Whit¬ 
man  and  Indian  Thought,  V.  K.  Chari;  Humor  West 
and  East:  A  Note  on  Russia's  “Krokodil,”  Gabriel 
Gersh. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letterkunde.  IX:2.- -Twee  Tragedies, 
Klassiek  en  Modern,  P.  J.  Conradie;  F.  J.  Snijman  on 
st)le  and  stylistics;  Die  Nuwe  Kultuur,  Soul. 

Vindrosen.  V’I:5. — Avantgardisme  1864,  Erich  Auer¬ 
bach;  Henrik  Nciiendam  on  Brendan  Behan;  Poul  Vad 
on  the  last  fifty  years  of  graphic  art  in  Denmark. 

Wending.  XIV:4,  5-6,  7. — Kanttekeningen  bij  “Les 
Tricheurs,"  H.  S.  Visscher. — Pro  en  contra  de  abstracte 
kunst,  P.  Van  der  Hoeven;  J.  W.  Schulte  Nordholt  on 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Jeffersonian  tradition. — 
Special  issue  devoted  to  Oriental  and  Occidental  reli¬ 
gions  in  their  relationship  to  the  present  political  scene. 

Parnasso.  1959:5. — Aatos  Ojala  on  Irmari  Ranta- 
mala;  Anselm  Hollo  on  the  beat  generation;  Auli  Ko- 
stioja  on  Jack  Kerouac;  Jaakko  Ahokas  on  the  recent 
French  novel;  Anselm  Hollo  on  Raymond  Chandler. 

Dietsche  Warende  en  Belfort.  1959:4,  5,  6. — Een 
modern  gedicht,  Val.  Vanden  Bussche,  O.P.;  Rene 
Timmermans  on  L.  Flam's  Ontbinding  en  Protest — 
Van  Marquis  de  Sade  tot  Sartre;  Marcel  Janssens  on  Jos 
Vandeltx). — Luc  Indestege  on  contemporary  Italian  let¬ 
ters;  Piet  Thomas  on  Van  Herreweghen;  Lieve  Scheer 
on  Ward  Ruyslinck’s  prose. — N.  M.  Wildiers  on 
Bossuet;  In  memoriam  Blanka  Gijselen,  J.  L.  de  Beider; 
Jos  de  Haes  on  Christine  D'haen;  Maurits  Engelborghs 
on  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Ttjdschrift.  XIII:  1,  2,  3. — Hubert 
Lampo  on  Joachim  Stiller  (I);  Herman  Uyttersprot  on 
Paul  van  Ostaijen's  prose  writing  (I). — Lampo,  contd.; 
Raymond  Herreman  (for  the  editors)  on  Libera  Carlier; 
Uyttersprot,  contd.;  Guy  Voets  on  the  roman  nouveau. 
— Lampo,  concl.;  Uyttersprot,  concl. 

De  Periscoop.  IX :9,  10,  II. — Zuivere  poezie  en 
experimcntele  poezie,  R.  F.  Lissens;  Martin  de  Beuck 
on  Paul  Joostens. — De  duivel  ktcortf  idt  Dublin  (on 
miKlern  Irish  literature),  Victor  Verhaeghen;  Van 
Song  tot  Poem  (on  the  Whitmanesque  tradition  in 
American  literature),  F.  Weemaels. — Marc  Eemans  on 
E.  L.  T.  Mesens;  H.  P.  Serrarens  on  Cyriel  Buyssc. 

Streven.  XII;10,  11-12. — J.  Bots  on  Erasmus;  H.  van 
Gelre  on  Elisabeth  Langgasser. — Dichter  van  het  ge- 
heim  (on  recent  Flemish  and  Dutch  lyric  poetry), 
Huub  Oosterhuis;  literary  letter  from  Vienna,  N.  Grei- 
temann;  L.  Vander  Kerken  on  Joseph  Malcgue. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL1II:6,  7,  8,  9. — Adriaan  van 
der  Veen  on  Greenwich  Village  as  a  literary-cultural 
phenomenon;  Andre  de  Ridder  on  Claude  Simon; 
Valerc  Coopmans  on  Maurice  Careme. — ^Em.  Toc- 
bosch  on  Theophraste  Renaudot;  Lea  Verkein  on  Frie¬ 
drich  Durrenmatt;  Samuel  Beckett  in  Amerika,  Hugo 
Raes. — Bernard  Henry  on  African  Negro  lyrics;  Clara 
Haesaert  on  a  recent  Flemish  poets’  conference. — Let- 
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tert{unde  en  Vlaamse  beweging,  Jan  Walravcns;  O.  Van 
Hauwacrt  on  Hoffmann  von  Fallcrslcben;  Een  Tur^se 
UiUnspiegel,  Raymond  Bruicz;  Lea  Vcrkein  on  Vladi¬ 
mir  Nabokov’s  Lolita. 

West-Vlaanderen.  VIII :45,  46. — Carnival  issue. — 
Issue  devoted  to  the  writing  and  art  of  Cyriel  Ver- 
schaeve. 

De  Tsjerne.  XIV:6,  7,  8. — Daem  Siccinga  et  al.  on 
contcmjjorary  Frisian  poetry  (I). — Otnclusion  of  sym¬ 
posium  in  previous  number. — No  critical  articles. 

Kalpana.  1959:June,  July. — Hindi  prose  and  verse. 

Hiriinb^  a  Vildgban.  IX:  1-3. — Zoltan  Sztiray  on 
Alexander  Csoma  de  Koros;  Irodalmi  ordoguzes,  Endre 
Enczi;  Corvindl(  Ameribdban,  Gyorgy  Szabo. 

Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  X:3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13-14, 
15,  16. — Pal  Kcri  on  Laszl6  Fcnyes. — Liszlo  Cs.  Szab<i 
on  Robert  Burns. — Medgyessy  Ferenc  miiveszete, 
Gyorgy  Noszlopi. — Miksa  Fenyo  on  Endre  Ady. — 
Magyar  sik/erek.  szerte  a  vildgon,  G.  L. — Tamis  Aezel 
on  Miklos  Radnoti;  Gyorgy  Paloczi-Horvith  on  Ameri¬ 
can  literary  magazines. — 90  elbeszeles,  3  reme^mii, 
Liszlo  Marton. — Liszlo  Cs.  Szabo  on  modern  English 
poetry. — Gibor  Vili  on  Roger  Martin  du  Gard;  y.  y. 
on  Izak  Dinesen;  S.  F.  on  “a  Czechoslovakian  Paster¬ 
nak  affair.” — Tamis  Aezel  on  Aldous  Huxley. — Feher 
kpnyv  a  bebortonzott  magyar  irobrol,  anon. — Emlebe- 
zesel{  Ignotusrol,  Miksa  Fenyo. 

Cj  Ldtohatdr.  11:1,  2,  3,  4. — Gyula  Borbindi  on 
Oszkir  Jiszi  and  Istvin  Bibo;  Pil  Ignotus  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  populist  literature  and  movement. — Gyula  Gom- 
bos  on  Boris  Pasternak;  Humanism  and  Antihumanism 
in  Henry  Moore’s  Art,  Gyorgy  Noszlopi;  Aron  Kibcdi 
Varga  on  the  prize-winning  French  novels  of  1958. — 
Bertalan  Hatvany  on  Tibet;  Ferenc  Fejto  discusses  the 
views  of  Eduard  Bernstein;  Magda  Biriny-Oberschall 
analyzes  the  influence  of  Byzantium  on  Hungarian 
culture. — Gyorgy  Bin  on  Ezra  Pound;  several  post¬ 
humous  works  by  Miklos  Gimes;  Viktor  Mirjis  on 
Brendan  Behan. 

aut  aut.  Nos.  51,  52. — L’ontologia  fenomenologica: 
Introduzione  alia  filosofia  di  /.  P.  Sartre,  Paolo  Caruso; 
L’emergenza  dell’immaginario  e  la  ttruttura  della 
coscienza  in  Sartre,  Enrico  Filippini;  ll  romanziere  e  il 
mondo  vischioso.  Carlo  Bo;  Nota  tulle  “Questions  de 
met  bode,"  Umberto  Segre. — Sulla  relazione  io-tu,  Enzo 
Paci;  Emilio  Cecchi:  II  critico,  Alessandro  Pellegrini; 
II  significato  dell’esperienza  americana,  Glauco  Cam- 
bon;  Recent!  contributi  alia  critica  ungarettiana,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Raboni;  Estetica  ed  etica  in  Sartre,  Guido  Mor- 
purgo-Tagliabue;  ll  realismo  critico  di  Italo  Svevo, 
Sergio  Finzi. 

Filosofia.  X:3. — Gli  dbi  del  mito  greco,  Augusto 
Guzzo;  Eraclito  ed  Anassimandro,  Rodolfo  Mondolfo; 
Alle  origini  della  logica  formale  moderna,  Francesco 
Barone;  La  nozione  di  etperienza  lirica,  Alf  Nyman. 

Giornale  Critico  della  Filosofia  Italiana.  XXXVIILI, 
2. — Osservazioni  preliminari  a  una  ttoria  della  filosofia, 
Eugenio  Garin. — Idealitmo  e  realismo,  Andrea  Vasa; 
Empirismo  dogmatico  ed  empiritmo  ipotelico,  Ar¬ 
mando  Plebe;  La  poetica  di  Giulio  Cesare  Scaligero 
nella  tua  genesi  e  nel  suo  sviluppo,  Luigi  Corvaglia. 

ll  Mulino.  VIII  :3. — La  nascita  dell'idea  di  partito  nel 
tecolo  XVIII,  Sergio  Cotta;  Pohtica  e  linguaggio, 
George  Orwell. 


Narrativa.  IV:2. — Appunti  sulla  bibliografia  pasco- 
liana,  J.  G.  Fucilla. 

Paragone.  IX:  11 4. — ll  muro  di  Berl(eley  e  la  siepe 
di  Leopardi  o  la  nascita  della  "veduta  indiretta," 
Alessandro  Parronchi;  L'analisi  inquieta  di  Renato 
Serra,  Giulio  Cattaneo;  Autoritratto  poetico,  Piero  Bi- 
gongiari. 

II  Ponte.  XV:5,  6,  7-8. — Alcune  imprestioni  e  osser¬ 
vazioni  tulle  universitb  siciliane,  Lucio  Lombardo-Ra- 
dice,  Alberto  Monroy. — A  proposito  di  alcuni  recent! 
scritti  di  Gyorgy  Lul^dct,  Roberto  Vivarelli;  II  teatro  di 
Brancati,  Erminia  Artese. — La  poesia  di  T.  S.  Eliot: 
Dalla  Terra  Desolata  alia  Terra  Promessa,  Alessandro 
Serpieri;  Teatro  di  Montherlant,  Luigi  Biccolo;  Poeti 
al  caffi,  Lavinia  Mazzucchetti. 

il  pungolo  verde.  XIII  :3. — Motivi  poetic!  del  Pascoli, 
Corrado  Molino. 

La  Ratsegna  della  Letteratura  Italiana.  LXII:1,  2,  3, 
LXIII:1. — Etsenza  del  toscano,  Giovanni  Nencioni;  La 
posizione  di  Vincenzo  Borghini  nella  critica  cinquecen- 
tesca,  Riccardo  Scrivano;  La  poesia  politica  del  Pascoli, 
Claudio  Varese;  Come  il  Carducci  compose  “Mors," 
"Vignetta,"  “Mezzogiorno  alpino,”  Giovanni  Ponte. — 
Dante  e  Manzom,  Francesco  Maggini;  Vn  momenta 
della  lirica  cinquecentesca,  Riccardo  Scrivano;  Profilo 
elementare  di  Dino  Campana,  Fredi  Chiappelli;  Il  pe- 
trarchismo  di  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Giovanni  Ponte. 
— Sviluppo  della  poetica  arcadica  nel  primo  Sette- 
cento,  Walter  Binni;  Motivi  magico-stregonici  in  una 
novella  dello  Straparola,  Giuseppe  Bonomo;  ll  dialogo 
“Del  concetto  poetico”  di  Camilla  Pellegrino,  Giorgio 
Baiardi. — Giovanni  Cavalcanti,  storico  e  scrittore,  Clau¬ 
dio  Varese;  La  figura  di  Giuda  nei  modern!  scrittori  e 
una  tua  singolare  interpretazione  medievale.  Carlo 
Grabber;  Cultura  e  letteratura  in  Sperone  Speroni,  Ric¬ 
cardo  Scrivano;  Un  poeta  burletco  a  Todi  nel  tecolo 
XVI,  Franco  Mancini. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XIII :3,  4. — Le  tre  Marianne,  Marino 
Moretti;  Foglietti  del  taccuino  di  Motca,  Franco  An- 
tonicelli. — Le  grand!  battaglie  del  1859:  II  sole  e  il 
sangue,  Eugenio  Galvano;  Nel  tecondo  centenario  della 
morte  di  Haendel,  Massimo  Mila. 

Societh.  XV:3,  4. — Filosofia  e  realta  nel  giovane  He¬ 
gel,  Nicolao  Merker;  Libero  Solaroli  reviews  La  vie 
intellectuelle  de  Stendhal  by  Vittorio  Del  Litto. — Fonti 
ideologiche  e  orientamenti  social!  della  democrazia 
italiana  (I),  Giuseppe  Berti;  Il  dibattito  letterario 
nell’URSS,  Ignazio  Ambrogio. 

Tempo  Presente.  IV:5,  6,  7,  8. — Ultimo  diario, 
Corrado  Alvaro;  Platonov  uno  e  due,  Luciano  Co- 
dignola. — Le  regale  del  gioco,  Nicola  Chiaromonte; 
Divagazione  tugli  intellettuali,  Andrea  Caffi;  Mille- 
cinquecento  lettori,  Enzo  Forcella;  La  narcisata,  Al¬ 
berto  Arbasino;  ll  dramma  a  soggetto  in  America.  Ill: 
Thornton  Wilder,  ovvero  la  dolcezza  del  luogo  co- 
mune,  Luciano  Codignola. — La  seconda  ondata  ha 
name  Behan,  Luciano  Codignola;  ll  dovere  del  gior- 
nalista  (Replica  a  Enzo  Forcella),  Antonio  Ghirelli. — 
Mito  e  mitologia,  Andrea  Caili;  Sulla  Spagna,  gli 
spagnoli  e  Vessenza  della  Spagna,  Camilo  Jose  Cela; 
J.  R.  W.  on  literary  prizes. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLII:7. — Antifascismo  e  resistenza 
nel  problema  ttoriografico,  Gianfranco  Bianchi. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLI1:3. — Bishop  Bernwardt  Hil- 
detheim,  Staale  Sinding-Larsen. 
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Samtiden.  LXVIII:6. — Samson  Eitrcm  on  Menander; 
Margarete  Bonnevie  on  Ibsen’s  Hedda  Gahler;  Milada 
Blekastad  on  Karel  Capek;  Otiu  Alsvik  on  Magnhild 
Haalke. 

Vinduet.  XIII:2. — Knut  Hamsun  issue  (in  honor  of 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  novelist's  birth). 

Sokhan.  IX:10,  X:l,  2,  3. — “History  of  Western 
Art,”  Pazhu  Hindeh;  “Walter  de  la  Mare,”  Panir  Ha- 
landi. — Hindeh,  contd.;  “Philosophy  of  Politics,”  Mah¬ 
mud  Sinai;  “Puccini,  Who  Intoxicated  a  World,”  K. 
Jahindarl;  “Edward  Fitzgerald,”  Abul  Qasim  Taharl. 
— Sinai,  contd.;  Hindeh,  contd.;  “Rabindranath  Ta¬ 
gore,”  Abd  Allah  Tuwakkil. — “The  Creators  of  Per¬ 
sian  Art,”  staff;  Sinai,  contd. 

Kultura.  1959:7-8,  9. — Uteratura  dzisiejszej  Czecho- 
slowacji,  Jarostaw  Dresler;  Wspomnienie  o  Brunonie 
Schulzu,  Andrzej  Cheiuk;  “Ostatnia  wiosna"  (review 
of  Malaniuk’s  book),  Jdzef  Lobodowski;  Filosofia 
Spinozy  i  filozofia  zycia  (review  of  Kolakowski’s 
book),  Zbigniew  Jordan. — Blasl^i  i  n(dze  wygnania, 
Jdzef  Wittlin. 

Brothia.  LXIX;1,  2-3. — Joao  Mendes  discusses 
whether  one  can  be  a  bad  man  and  a  good  artist  or 
writer;  same  on  Waiting  for  Godot;  same  on  Francois 
Mauriac’s  Memoires  inthieures. — At  Origens  Remotas 
duma  Pdgina  de  E(a  de  Queiroz,  Mario  Martins; 
Os  Manuscritot  do  Mar  Mono,  J.  Vaz  de  Carvalho. 

Gazeta  Uterdria.  2nd  Series:!,  2. — RevolufSo  no 
Teatro  Experimental  do  Pono?  Manuel  Diaz;  At  Opi- 
nidet  de  fote  Rodriguet  Migueit  e  Eugenio  de  Andrade 
tohre  o  Valor  dot  Coloquiot  Uterdriot;  Para  quS,  Etpe- 
rar  por  Godot?  anon.;  J.  A.  Maia  on  Waiting  for  Godot. 
— Irene  Lithoa  e  a  Soliddo,  Matilde  Rosa  Araujo;  Retra- 
tot  de  Poetat:  Eugenio  de  Andrade,  Alberto  Uva. 

Leitura.  XVII;24,  XVIII:25,  26.— O  Pretexto  de 
Montherlant,  Raymundo  Sousa  Dantas;  O  Machado  de 
Grieco,  Barboza  Mello;  Um  Entattta  Literdrio  (Olivio 
Montenegro),  Luiz  Santa  Cruz;  O  Cabotino  Saroyan, 
Jocelyn  Guttmann  Bicho. — Romancet  de  forge  de 
Lima,  Adonias  Filho;  Patriarca  da  Uteratura,  Afranio 
Coutinho;  Uteratura  Ocidental,  J.  Guimaraes  Mene- 
gale;  Vm  Romancitta  Idith  (Scholem  Asch),  Bernardo 
Gersen. — Euclidet  da  Cunha,  Agrippino  Grieco; 
Situofdo  de  Shaw,  Bernardo  Gersen. 

Revitta  de  Hittoria.  X:38. — Um  Capttulo  da  Hittoria 
do  Tomitmo:  A  Teoria  do  Conhecimento  de  Tomdt  de 
Aquino  e  Sua  Fonte  Imediata  (concl.),  Carlos  Lopes  de 
Matos;  Arittotelet  e  ot  fndiot  Americanot:  Um  Ettudo 
do  Preconceito  de  Rofa  no  Mundo  Moderno  (ll),  Lewis 
Hanke. 

“Of.”  Nos.  207,  208. — Peire  Cardenal  e  li  nbrmat  de 
la  civilizacion  occitana.  Carles  Campros. — La  vitio 
panordmica  i  la  teva  trantcendbneia  dint  de  la  geo- 
pohica  de  Verdaguer,  Robert  Lafont;  Mistral  e  Jante- 
min,  Luc  Labadia. 

Knjiievnott.  XIV:5,  6. — George  Meredith  k^ao  ro- 
mantijer,  Zoran  GluS^evid;  famet  Botwell:  Johntonov 
iivot,  Svetozar  Koljevid;  Ditkutija  o  tavremenom  ro- 
many  y  francutl^o],  Svetlana  Velmar-Jankovic. — Tri 
predgovora  za  " Anabatu,"  Valery  Larbaud,  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal,  T.  S.  Eliot;  Anabata,  St.  John  Perse; 
Marcel  Raymond:  Od  Baudelaire-a  do  nadrealizma, 
Nikola  Koljevi^. 

BUM  med  AVB.  XXVIII:6,  7. — ^Ingvar  Holm  on  Ver- 
ner  von  Heidenstam;  Ake  Runnquist  on  a  (literary)  pil¬ 


grimage  to  Dublin. — Erland  Lagerroth  on  Selma  Lager- 
Idf;  Sigurd  Hoel  on  Knut  Hamsun;  Fredmant  Dod, 
Lars-Gdran  Eriksson;  Anders  Ehnmark  on  the  beat 
generation;  Jan  Vintilescu  on  the  Japanese  haikai. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVIII:3.— Evald  Palmlund  on 
Majken  Johansson;  Bertil  Brisman  on  Master  Eckehart; 
Peter  Hallberg  on  Icelandic  literary  and  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions;  Sigfrid  Siwertz  on  the  Stockholm  theatrical 
season. 

Multi-Ungual 

American-German  Review.  XXV;6. — Ubrariet,  Mu- 
teums  and  Archivet  in  Austria,  Josef  Stummvoll;  Truly 
Austrian  Art,  Alfred  Werner. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  23. — La  poursuite  du  reel, 
Philippe  Jaccottet;  From  a  Japanese  Notebook,,  Wil¬ 
liam  Demby. 

Canadian  Uterature.  No.  1. — The  Writer  in  Isola¬ 
tion,  Roderick  Haig-Brown;  A.  J.  M.  Smith  on  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott;  F.  W.  Watt  on  Ralph  Conner;  Bilan 
d'une  litterature  naissante,  Gerard  Tougas;  Hugo 
McPherson  on  Gabrielle  Roy;  Three  Canadian  Poets, 
Roy  Fuller;  New  Biography  in  Canada,  George  Wood¬ 
cock;  Carl  F.  Klinck  on  Susanna  Moodie;  Toward  a 
Theory  of  Cultural  Revolution:  The  Criticism  of  Nor¬ 
throp  Frye,  E.  W.  Mandel. 

Comparative  Uterature.  XI:  1,  2. — Gide  and  Field- 
ing,  William  B.  Coley;  "Measure  for  Measure":  The 
Duke  and  the  Prince,  Norman  N.  Holland;  The  New 
Criticism  as  an  Historical  Phenomenon,  John  Henry 
Raleigh;  Spanish  Drama  in  Neoclassical  England,  John 
Loftis;  Heroic  Villains  in  Eighteenth-Century  Criti¬ 
cism,  Marlies  K.  Danziger;  Wallace  Stevens:  Some 
Relations  Between  Poetry  and  Painting,  Michael  Bena- 
mou;  Pampas  and  Big  Woods:  Heroic  Initiation  in 
Giiiraldes  and  Faulkner,  Arnold  Chapman. — Herbert 
Howarth  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Criterion;  "The  Distrest 
Mother,"  Ambrose  Philips’  Morality  Play,  Paul  E. 
Parnell;  Balzac  as  a  Source  of  George  Moore’s  "Sister 
Teresa,"  Calvin  S.  Brown;  George  Fenwick  Jones  on 
Richard  Lovelace’s  Lov’d  I  Not  Honour  More;  The 
River  of  Ught  in  the  "Anticlaudianus"  and  the  "Di- 
vina  Commedia,"  Edward  Charles  Witke;  The  Drink¬ 
ers  and  History:  Rabelais,  Balzac,  and  foyce,  Thomas 
R.  Whitaker;  ^Habia  letdo  Darto  a  Lautreamont  cuan- 
do  lo  incluyo  en  "Los  Raros"?  Sidonia  C.  Taupin. 

Comprendre.  No.  20. — Conditions  sociales  et  per- 
sonelles  de  la  creation  litteraire,  artistique  et  scienti- 
fique,  Robert  Benoit;  Notes  a  propos  de  creation  poe- 
tique  romanesque,  Georges-Emmanuel  Clancier; 
Naissance  et  elaboration  d'une  oeuvre,  Rene  Lalou; 
Hugh  Miller  on  international  theater  exchanges;  Some 
Thoughts  About  Writing  and  Criticism,  Anthony 
Powell;  Jean- Jacques  Mayoux  on  George  Buchanan’s 
Bodily  Responses;  La  responsabilite  sociale  de  I’ecri- 
vain,  Maria  Carazzolo. 

Convivium.  XXVII:3. — Tendenze  universalistische 
nella  letteratura  di  Roma  antica,  Italo  Lana;  Grammaire 
et  humour  dans  les  textes  du  moyen-dge,  Jean  Le- 
clercq;  Dante  e  Ovidio,  Rudolf  Palgen;  Critica  e  gusto 
di  Tommaso  Ceva,  Vitilio  Masiello;  Gli  "Essays  of 
Elia"  di  Charles  Lamb,  Carlo  Izzo. 

Culture.  XX;2. — Le  livre  et  ses  problbmes,  Ro- 
dolphe  Laplante;  The  Middle  Ages  and  Scepticism, 
L.  Kennedy;  Concours  litteraires  et  scientifiques  du 
Quebec,  Georgees-A.  Chartrand. 
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Erasmus.  XII:  1-2,  3-4. — “Speculum  Scicntiarum” 
featuring  scholarly  reviews  of  scholarly  works  in  all 
fields  of  inquiry. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  XII:2. — Une  hypothhe  h  propos 
de  "Comus,"  E.  Saillens;  G.  Forgue  on  H.  L.  Mencken; 
Boccace  en  Angleterre,  Rene  Pruvost;  A  Reading  of 
Two  Episodes  in  "Paradise  Lost"  E.  L.  Marilla;  Jean 
Auffret  on  Rochester’s  Farewell;  Henri  Lemaitre  on 
Blake. 

France-Aste.  XIV:  153-1 57. — Theme  of  issue:  Pre¬ 
sence  du  Bouddhisme.  More  than  1,000  pages  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  plates. 

French  Studies.  XIII :3. — Racine’s  Thebaide:  an 
Analysis,  Jules  Brody;  Balzac  the  Printer,  B.  R.  Tolley; 
The  Secret  Sources  of  "La  Faute  de  I'abbe  Mouret," 
F.  W.  J.  Hemmings;  The  Hours  of  the  Day  in  Medie¬ 
val  French,  W.  Rothwell;  "Virginity"  in  the  Old  French 
Sequence  of  Saint  Eulalia,  F.  J.  Barnett. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIV:2,  3. — L’ermetismo  es- 
tetistico  nel  pensiero  di  M.  Heidegger,  Silvestro  Ban- 
chetti;  Maurice  Pradines,  Gis^e  Brelet;  L'origine 
dell’anima  umana  e  la  filosofia  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aqui¬ 
no,  Giovanni  del  E)egan;  //  pensiero  del  Lammenais  in 
Italia,  Mario  Sancipriano. — Idealismo  e  realismo  in 
una  prospettiva  ontologica,  Filippo  Piemontese;  La 
dottrina  h^titiana  sulla  "cosa  in  se":  Realismo  o  idea¬ 
lismo?  Mario  Casula;  La  liberth  come  "valore"  in  He¬ 
gel  e  in  Rosmtni,  Giuseppe  Cristaldi. 

Hispania.  XLII;3. — fuan  Jose  Arreola  and  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Short  Story,  Seymour  Menton;  Celestina 
of  the  Twenty  Hands,  Marian  R.  Loehlin;  The  Burning 
Ships  of  Herndn  Cortes,  Winston  A.  Reynolds;  A 
Twentieth  Century  Adaptation  of  Lope’s  "La  Doro- 
tea,"  Isabel  Snyder;  "Todo  mas  claro":  Salinas  and 
the  United  States,  Julian  Pallcy;  The  Silva-Dario  Con¬ 
troversy,  Donald  F.  Fogelquist. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVII :3. — Joseph  E.  Gillct  Memo¬ 
rial  Volume,  Part  III.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  readers;  El 
elemento  moral  en  el  "Laberinto"  de  Mena:  Su  influjo 
en  la  disposicion  de  la  obra,  Rafael  Lapesa;  Lazarillo 
and  the  Pardoner:  The  Artistic  Necessity  of  the  Fifth 
"Tractado,"  Raymond  S.  Willis;  El  concepto  de  la  fama 
en  el  teatro  de  Cervantes,  Gustavo  Correa;  The  Unique¬ 
ness  of  the  "Comedia,"  Arnold  G.  Reichenberger. 

Humanitas.  VII:11. — La  idea  y  el  topos  de  la  ana- 
litica  existencial  de  Martin  Heidegger,  Otto  Erich  Lang- 
felder;  La  versificacidn  alemana,  Rodolfo  Modern;  La 
filosofia  de  la  historia  en  Husserl  y  Heidegger,  Walther 
Briining;  Filosofia  social  y  sociologia  en  Ortega  y  Gas- 
tet,  Arturo  Garcia  Astrada;  "Fin  de  sibcle"  y  "deca¬ 
dence":  y  su  superacion  en  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
Rainer  Maria  Rilhe  y  Stefan  George,  Hellmuth  F.  G. 
Albrecht;  Chateaubriand,  la  vida  como  novela  (Notas 
para  una  interpretacion  del  romanticismo),  Roberto 
Garcia  Pinto;  Introduccion  a  la  primitiva  poesia  pro- 
venzal,  Gerardo  Moldenhauer. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Boo^s.  X:l, 
— Some  Modern  Indonesian  Writers,  Derwent  May. 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology.  LVIII:3. 
— The  Historical  Arthur,  John  Jay  Parry  (f);  William 
H.  McBurney  on  Thomas  Otway’s  Venice  Preserv’d; 
James  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  on  Melville’s  Mardi;  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  "Kubla  Khan,"  Warren  U.  Ober;  Mar¬ 
tin  Stevens  on  the  Towneley  Talents  Play;  Alliterative 
Patterns  as  a  Test  of  Style  in  Old  English  Poetry,  R.  B. 


LePage;  Anglo-German  Literary  Bibliography  for  1958, 
John  R.  Frey. 

Letterature  Moderne.  IX :2. — The  Characterization 
of  Stephen  Dedalus  in  "Ulysses,"  Joseph  Prescott;  Fe¬ 
renc  Herezeg  nella  cultura  ungherese  del  suo  tempo, 
Guglielmo  Capacchi;  La  contemporaneity  dell’ opera 
d’arte  e  il  valore  dell’intuizione  in  una  teoria  dei  rap- 
porti  fra  atto  storico,  giudizio  e  individuo  (III),  Giorgio 
Cabibbe;  Il  pensiero  estetico  di  Antonio  Conti,  Anna 
Maria  Baronio. 

Libri.  IX :2. — Zur  Frage  der  Methode  der  Biicheraus- 
wahl  in  den  wissenschaftlichen  Bibliothel(en,  Erik 
Gren;  Literary  Unit  versus  Bibliographical  Unit,  Eva 
Verona. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  XIV:  1 27. — Adriaan  van  der  Veen 
on  the  Stendhalian  element  in  the  work  of  Jean  Du- 
tourd;  Max  Word  on  Luigi  Pirandello;  Ab  Visser  on 
Charles  Maclean;  literary  letter  from  Frankfort  by 
Karlheinz  Deschner. 

Marsyas.  XXXIX:358,  359. — Cantique  du  Cantique, 
Sully-Andrc  Peyre. — La  Grenouille  de  Narbonne,  Sul- 
ly-Andrc  Peyre;  A  la  recherche  des  sources  litteraires, 
Henri  Villemot. 

Misceldnea  de  Estudos  a  Joaquim  de  Carvalho. 
1959:1. — La  certeza  en  Descartes,  Alberto  Wagner  de 
Reyna;  Sobre  el  problema  semintico,  Alfonso  Reyes; 
Sobre  historiografia  espahola,  Am^rico  Castro;  Sobre 
el  alma  gallega  y  sus  facetas  (Y  algunas  muestras  de  la 
morriha  en  su  poesia),  Camilo  Jose  Cela;  A  Persoali- 
dade  galega  de  Valle-lncldn,  Francisco  Ferndndez  del 
Riego. 

Modern  Philology.  LVII :  I . — Formulaic  Composition 
in  Gaelic  Oral  Literature,  James  Ross;  "Jean  de  Meung," 
Antifeminism,  and  "Bourgeois  Realism,"  Lionel  J. 
Friedman;  Morihe’s  Second  Thoughts,  S.  S.  Prawer; 
The  Hero  in  Galdos’  "La  Fontana  de  Oro,"  Monroe  Z. 
Hafter;  Croce  and  Contextualist  Criticism,  Edward 
Wasiolek. 

PM  LA.  LXXIV:4,  Part  1. — "A  Solempne  and  a  Greet 
Fraternitee ,’’  J.  Wilson  McCutchan;  Richard  Barnfield, 
"Amyntas,"  and  the  Sidney  Circle,  Harry  Morris;  New 
Facts  and  Theories  About  the  Parnassus  Plays,  Mar¬ 
jorie  L.  Reyburn;  The  Equilibrium  of  Opposites  in 
"The  White  Devil";  A  Reinterpretation,  B.  J.  Layman; 
Mrs.  Mary  Davys:  Forerunner  of  Fielding,  William  H. 
McBurney;  The  Symbolism  of  the  Marble  Muse  in 
Stifter’s  "Nachsommer,"  G.  Joyce  Hallamore;  Harold 
F.  Folland  on  Dickens's  Barnaby  Rudge;  Sprung 
Rhythm,  Pauli  F.  Baum;  Charlotte  Crawford  Watkins 
on  Browning’s  Fifine  at  the  Fair;  The  "Fatal  Woman” 
Symbol  in  Tennyson,  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals;  Prophetic 
Myths  in  Zola,  Philip  Walker;  Frederick  P.  W.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  on  Forster’s  Howards  End;  The  Affinities  Be¬ 
tween  f.-K.  Huysmans  and  the  "Rosicrucian"  Stories 
of  W.  B.  Yeats,  Michael  Fixler;  Irving  McKee  on  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw;  Voltaire,  Philosopher  of  Human  Progress, 
Virgil  W.  Topazio;  Die  Aufnahme  von  Thomas  Paines 
Schriften  in  Deutschland,  Hans  Arnold;  Diderot  devant 
la  magie  de  Rembrandt,  Gita  May. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXXIII ;2. — Locke 
el  Pierre  Coste.  Lettres  inedites,  G.  Bonno;  Crebillon 
fils  et  I' Angleterre.  Lettres  inedites,  D.  A.  Day;  Diderot 
et  ses  "deux  petite  Allemands ,’’  R.  Mortier;  H.  Baader 
on  Diderot’s  theory  of  play-acting  and  its  German 
parallels;  H.  Bardon  on  Ovidiana;  Deux  versions  mi- 
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dievales  espagnoles  de  "La  lattih-e  et  le  pot  au  lait"  A. 
Llinar«;Trjx/ijii  et  Shakespeare,  C.-E.  Engel;  M.  R.  de 
Labriolle-Rutherford  on  the  sources  of  the  Pour  et 
contre;  D'Alembert  and  /.  D.  Michaelis.  Unpublished 
Correspondence,  R.  Grimsicy. 

Rheinisches  Museum  jur  Philologie.  CII:2. — lustum 
Bellum,  Hans  Drexler;  Andreas  Thierfelder  on  Menan¬ 
der’s  Dyskplos;  Zum  neuen  Menander,  Walther  Kraus; 
Wolfgang  Schmid  on  Menander’s  Dyskolos  and  the 
legend  of  Timon;  An  Alleged  Doublet  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Walter  R.  Chalmers. 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate.  XII:  1. — 
Augustin  Renaudet  (1880-1958),  Eugerfio  Garin; 
Flaubert,  Verlaine  e  la  formazione  poetica  di  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio,  Sergio  Cigada;  La  poesia  in  Brasile:  Mu- 
rilo  Mendes,  Luciana  Stegagno  Picchio;  Montaigne 


U  U 


Eric  Noel  Mottram  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
.\merican  Literature  at  King’s  College,  University  of 
London.  His  chair  is  a  new  one  and  reflects  a  trend 
in  the  English  university:  American  Literature  is  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own  as  an  academic  subject. 

Both  the  universities  of  Manchester  and  of  Notting¬ 
ham  have  recently  established  chairs  in  American  litera¬ 
ture;  shortly,  the  University  of  Leeds  will  fill  a  newly 
created  professorship  in  the  field.  Two  asp)ects  of  this 
establishment  of  American  literature  as  academic  sub¬ 
ject  in  England  are  striking  ones:  All  universities  which 
have  esublished  chairs  are  “red-brick”  universities; 
none  of  the  lectuiers  and  professors  appointed  to  them 
are  Americans. 

From  Het  Vaderland 


chez  les  niveleurs  anglais:  Walwyn  et  let  "Essait," 
Olivier  Lutaud. 

Romance  Philology.  XIII  :1. — La  "General  estoria": 
notas  literariat  y  filologicas  (ll),  Maria  Rosa  Lida  de 
Malkiel;  Virgile  source  de  Chretien  de  Troyes?  Jean 
Frappier;  La  “Ponzela  gaia"  e  il  "Cantare  di  Liombru- 
no,"  Franca  Ageno;  La  version  portuguesa  de  la  "Cro- 
nica  general,"  Diego  Catalin. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVIII:4. — Win¬ 
dow  and  Cross  in  Henry  Adams'  "Education,"  Ken¬ 
neth  MacLean;  Letters  in  Canada:  1958,  Northrop 
Frye,  ed.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  readers:  Poetry,  Nor¬ 
throp  Frye;  Fiction,  Claude  T.  Bissell;  Roman  et  thea¬ 
tre,  Roger  Duhamel. 

Vox  Romanica.  XVIII: I. — Frederi  Mistral,  der 
Dichter  der  Provence,  A.  Steiger. 
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An  independent  non-profit  publishing  organization. 
University  Publishers,  has  been  founded  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  scholarly  publishing  in  the  United  States. 
Its  president  Francis  R.  Bellamy  announced  that  it 
would  provide  a  publishing  outlet  for  scholars  on  the 
faculties  of  institutions  that  do  not  possess  a  full- 
fledged  university  press  of  their  own,  under  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  institution.  Some  of  the  publications  will 
carry  the  imprint  of  the  University  Publishers.  This 
organization  “intends  to  take  an  active  part  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  Soviet  education  by  providing  a  dy¬ 
namic  organization  through  which  a  scholar’s  work 
can  be  professionally  published  and  distributed  to  as 
wide  an  audience  as  his  work  can  command."  Its  lo¬ 
cation  is  59  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Testimonial  Advertising  is  THE  End 

(Meaning"—  the  creeping  com) 

TRACE  never  has  been  guilty;  but  meiny  ask:  Why  not? 

In  the  first  place — the  taste  is  bad.  We  recall  the  convalescent  hymns  to  those 
nastily-sweetened  patent  medicines  in  Aunt  Josie’s  bath-cupboard. 

In  the  next  place — the  dubious  chore  of  selecting  from  among  the  duller  praises. 

The  truth  is — we  have  not  even  kept  these  items.  Yet,  nevertheless  admitting  they 
have  been  helpfully  warming.  Lack  of  filing  space  probably  is  the  chief 
reason  they  have  been  thrown  away, — though,  we  have  felt  that  to  file 
praises  would  indicate  either  lack  of  confidence,  or  smugness. 

But  now,  the  TRACE  year  is  closing;  and  on  a  sudden  impulse,  here  are  a  random 
few  notes  from  a  couple  October  days. 

A  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  1959  sets  of  TRACE  remain  on  hand;  and  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  messages,  enclosed  with  1960  renewals  (names  and  addresses  of 
their  authors  supplied  on  request  of  any  curious  skeptic)  cause  you  to 
suspect  that  you  have  missed  some  valuable  material,  you  may  obtain 
one  complete  set  for  only  $1,  with  1960  subscription,  $1.50. 

**nease  renew  my  subscription  to  the  thou^t,  feeling  and  muscle  magazine  trace 
— it’s  a  living  thing  and  one  day  it  will  rise  up  and  walk  the  world  like  a 
free  man.” 

’’Please  re-establish  my  subscription  to  your  excellent,  invaluable,  irreplaceable 
magazine.” 

**I  don’t  know  why  I’m  so  slow  in  renewing  TRACE — not  only  is  it  getting  better 
and  better,  it  has  become  an  institution.”  j  _ 

’’Been  in  hospital  etc.  fr.  2  yrs,  but  now  fine  &  feel  really  lost  without  TRACE.” 

“Keep  up  the  good  work.” 

12.50  brings  TRACE  Nos.  30  to  34,  inch,  at  once — plus  complete  1960  series  as 
published. 

Remit  to:  VILLIERS  PUBLICATIONS,  Ltd.,  American  Agt.,  P.  0.  Box  1068, 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 
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Criticism 

a  quarterly  for  Literature  and  the  Arts 

CoHtenti  for  the  current  issue: 

Stanley  B.  Greenfield,  "Pastors  and  Masters:  The  Spoils  of  Genins".  Max  Schulz,  ‘‘Keats'  TimeleM 
Order  of  Things:  Ode  to  Psyche”.  Taylor  Culbert  and  John  M.  Violette,  “Wallace  Stevens’  Emperor”. 
Mother  Mary  Anthony,  “Verbal  Pattern  in  Burnt  Norton  I.”  Alfred  Werner,  “The  Return  of  Angnate 
Rodin”.  Frank  Doggett,  “Abstraction  and  Wallace  Stevens”.  Book  Reviews. 

Forthcoming:  Albert  Cook  on  Sterne,  Gogol,  and  Gide;  Maurice  Beebe  on  Balzac;  Walter  Sntton  on 
William  Carlos  Williams;  Robert  Peters  on  Symons  and  Beardsley. 

Subscription:  16.00  a  year;  IllJX),  2  years;  $16J)0,  S  years. 
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